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NATIVE AMERICAN CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND 

FAMILIES 
(Part 2) 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 9, 19S6 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Famiues, 

Sacaton, AZ, 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 ajn*, in the 
Tribal Council Chamber, Gila River Indian Community, Sacaton, 
AZ, Hon. George Miller presiding. 

Members Present. Representatives Miller and Levin. 

Staff present. Judy Weiss, professional staff; and Mark Souder, 
minonty staff director. 

Chairman Miller. Good morning. The Select Committee on Chib 
dron. Youth, and Families will come to order. This mornings we 
will hear witnesses from the Indian tribes in the Phoenix, AZ, 
area. 

The select committee has spent the last several days conducting 
hearings and site visits among reservation Indians in both the 
Northwest and in the Southwest. We have been trying to put to- 
gether an assessment and a status report on Native Americans, 
and on the status of their families and on the children that live in 
those families. This is part of a continued effort by the select com- 
mittee to engage in a national assessment and a status report of 
American families, and some of the problems that plague them and 
some of the successes that they have shared. 

I am Congressman George Miller, the chairman of the select 
committee, and I am accompanied this morning by Congressman 
Sander Levin from Michigan. 

The first panel that the select committee will hear from will be 
made up of Lt. Gov. Tom White from the Gila River Indian Com* 
munity; and Mona Fernandez, who is the administrative director 
for the behavioral services, Colorado River Tribe from Arizona; 
and Phyllis Bigpond^ who is :he executive director of the Phoenix 
Indian Center in Fboenix, AZ^ If those individuals will come forweml 
to the witness table, we will start to take your testimony. 

Your prepared statements will be put in the record in their en- 
tirety. Feel free to proceed in the manner in which you are most 
comfortable* The extent to which you want to summarize or devi- 
ate from your testimoi^, feel free to do so. 

It is my understanding that there are other people in the audi- 
ence who have some written testimony that they would like to 
share with the committee, that they would like to make part of the 
record of these hearings. You can do that by giving that testimony 
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to Judy Weiss, staff of the committee. And if you hear something 
today that you think you would like to comment on, or yru think 
should be explained more fully or differently, pleas3 feel free to 
send comments cr prepared statements to the select committee in 
Washington* DC. It is just the Select Committee on Children, 
Youtb, and Families* Washington, DC- It will find us. We would 
certainly be interested in that We will hold the record of this hear- 
ing open for a 2 week Period of time to allow that to take place. 

Sandy^ do yon have any opening comments? 

Mr. Livm. No. We are anxious to hear the testimonies. 

[Opening remarks of Chairman George Miller follows:] 

QpENiNC Remakxs of Hoti. Gborge Miller* a Representative in Congress FktoM 
THE State of Caupornia and Chairman, Select CoMMnrES on OnitDaENt 
Youth, and Families 

TodiLy'fi hearing marks a ^tinuation of the House Select Committee on Chil- 
dren* Youth, and Families' eflort to investigate current conditions among Native 
American Families* and their children. 

We have already had extensive site visits, as well as a bearing in Seattle* Wash- 
ington, where we had the opportunity to listen to eiders, caregivers, administrators, 
parent and children from many tribes. 

Tm delighted to continue this investigaticn today at the Gila River Indian tom- 
manity. 

The information we gather from car witnesses this momin£t and this afternoon 
when we visit the Papago reservation* will be very important It will provide for 
Congress a badly needed update on the realities oi life among Native Americans. 

We will learn about ni^or problems soch as child abuse and neglect, inadequate 
juvenile services^ alcohoUsm* and other tu^th issues. We will see how available 
i»rvi<^ and support prmams to families and children are anneoessariJIy interrupt^ 
ed; how tribal ctntrol ofthese programs affects their effectiveness; how traditional 
practices can be succes$fttlly incorporated Into many programs; and we will see how 
the issues afTecting urban Indians are linked* in fact> to issues affecting all Native 
Americans* 

Finally, we wilUry to look underneath the day-tonJay symptoms of family disrup- 
tion to the underlying social and economic conditions wnich cause them. 

Many of the tnbal leaders who have been so bdpful to us in planning this investi- 
gation are meeting in Washington, D.C. and elsewhere this week. However* we are 
leaving our record (.^)en for two weekd to receive aiiy additional testimony theiy. or 
others, wish to submit. 

We are building an important record. We are here to leam and to listen> to pay 
greater attention to the needs of your families and children. I'm looking forward 
very much to your testimony. 

Chairman Miujer. All right. Governor White, we will start with 
you. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF HON, THOMAS WHITE. LIEUTENANT GOVER^ 
NOR OF THE GILA RIVER INDIAN COMMUNITY, SACATON, AZ 

Mr. White. Thank you. Congressmen Miller and Levin> staff 
members^ and representatives of all of the Indian tribes in attend- 
ance today at the meeting. I welcome you to the Gila River Indian 
Community. I want to thank you for this opportunity to express 
the views of the Gila River Inman Community, regarding the very 
important topics within the jurisdication of your select committee. 

The Gila River Indian Community is comprised of the Pima and 
Maricopa Indian Tribes, and we have lived on this land along the 
Gila River for thousands of years. Our economy in past years, and 
to a great extent today, is based on agriculture. The Gila River 
once was a river which flowed throughout the year, and by divert- 
ing this surface water, we were able to support ourselves, and were 
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completely self-sufficient Until the latter part of the 19th century^ 
we engaged in large-scale commerce in the sale of gram» vegeta- 
bles> and other agricultural products. However^ with non-Indian 
settlement of Arizona^ water from the Gila River was diverted for 
use upstream^ and the river ceased to flow^ destroying our econo- 
my. 

Pimas and Maricopas, like all Indian tribes in the State of Arizo- 
na, must confront serious health and welfare problems of our chif- 
dren, youth, and families. Like all Indian tribes, we are devoting a 
substsmtial portion of our limited tribal revenues to remedy these 
problems. But these often tragic human problems are of such mag- 
nitude that even with Federal assistance, which is continually de- 
clining, much more needs to be done. 

I am sure that it is obvious to members of this select committee 
that it is impossible, and even unwise, to consider dealing with 
child, youth, and family problems separate and apart from each 
tribe s total social and economic situation. Before ©ven attempting 
to identify and agree on possible solutions, an understanding of the 
underlying tribal economic condition must be obtained. 

On the Gila River Indian Community; the unemployment rate 
exceeds SS percent. Housing is extrei^ely limited, and there is a 
waiting list for housing which exceeds 500 families. The average 
family size occupying HUB housing is 4.6 persons. The average 
level of education attained is completion of grade e^ght Pimas and 
Maricopas have the highest rate of diabetes in the world. This dis- 
ease usually leads to the end stage renal disease, which results in 
experisive dialysis treatment, blindness, an increase In heart, prob- 
lems, and amputations. Complicating these prd>lem& and impairing 
the delivery of services^ is the lack of a public transportation 
system. This may seem relatively insignificant, but iy tribal mem- 
b&rs may not easily travel from one end of the reservation to an- 
other, a heavy burden is placed on the delivery of health and social 
services. When you consider that our reservation -is fairly \&Tge — 
372,0(H) acres— the transportation problem is apparent. 

Ail your deep interest in our situations is great'v appreciated 
and I nope that our concerns will be reflected in legislation which 
will help us deal with these problems. 

I will now provide you with an outline of areas which I think you 
should be aware of. This listing is provided for your convenience, 
and in no way is a complete listing of the social problems which 
confront us. These seem to be the most pressing at this time. 

Item 1 woulci be the Indian Sel^Determination Act, which needs 
to be amended, and the Indian Child Welfare Act, which must be 
supported by sufficient appropriations. 

The avowed purpose of the Indian yelf-Determination Act, 25 
U.S.C. 450 is to allow Indian tribes to take over functions of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian H jalth Service. We strong- 
ly support this purpose, because we believe that we can deliver 
social and health services much more efficiently and effectively 
than can the Federal Government For instance, we recently con- 
tracted the total social service functions of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, but Federal officials refused to allow us effective control of 
the program. Recently, under the guide of monitoring, the cost of 
an unwanted Federal employee as deducted from the administra- 



tive costs agreed upon and contained in the contract This issue is 
now on adi^istrative appeal within the Department of the Interi- 
or. BIA officials in the Phoenix area office continually interfere 
with individual case decisions. Finally^ them is no opportunity to 
meaningfiiUy negotiate the contract each year, since the BIA 
merely informs us the amount of money available for the contract 
on a take-it or leave-it basis. 

Despite interference and limited moneys, we are providing tribal 
members mote services, and of higher quality than when the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs administered the program. 

The Indian Oiild Welfare Act was enacted in 1978. It has re^ 
solved the jurisdictional cUsputes in this area between the States 
and Indian tribes. That act also authorizes programs, which are de- 
signed to assist and strengthen Indian families, but the adequate 
funds have never been appropriated. For instance, approximately 
$8(H),000 was available during the past fiscal year for 14 Indian 
tribes in nArizona^ and this is dearly inadequate. 

Item 2 would be the mental health services and treatment that are 
seriously neglected. 

A lack of funds to provide mental health treatment and services 
has become a mfgor problem area. IHS and the State of Arizona 
have seriously n^Iected this problem, and even now refuse to ad- 
dress this situation. IHS does not have any serious intention of pro- 
viding adequate mental health services for individual Indians re- 
quiring services on either a voluntary or involuntary basis. 

The tribe has contracted for the service of one f©ychol<«ist who 
is providing mental health services to a limited number of clients. 
For a reservation population of approximately 7,500, tlie level of 
services one psycholc^t can provide is obviously inadequate. To 
compound this problem, the State of Arizona has denied reserva- 
tion residents access to the Arizona State Hospital, and Maricopa 
Ckninty has denied access to County Mental Health Services. These 
funding and jurisdictional ^aps must be bridged. 

A copy of an article, which appeared in the Arizona Republic on 
December 29, 1985, which^ describes this problem, is attached for 
yci'ir information. The article describes the plight of two children 
caught up in this controversy between the tribe, the State, and the 
Indian Health Services. We are now attempting to persuade IHS 
officials to address this problem in a serious manner. 

Item No. 3: Child Sexual Abuse. The community w^s instrumen- 
tal in closing a gap in criminal jurisdiction, which often allowed 
tribal members who sexually abused Indian children to escape Fed- 
eral prosecution. You will find attacl^ed an excerpt from the Con- 
gressional Record of November 1, 1985, which described this oom- 
plicated jurisdictional situation. Senator DeConcini introduced 
Senate bil} 1818, which I believe has been enacted into law, amende 
ing the Major Crimes Act. This law is effective on Indian reserva- 
tions, and provides for Federal felony prosecution of sexual child 
abusers. 

Sexual abuse of children is a family problem, not a problem 
solely of the child or of the adult involved. Sexual abuse occurs on 
and off the reservation, and counseling and prosecution represent 
a financial burden which is difficult for the tribe to assume. We 
need to foe in a position to provide necessary resources, services, 
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and treatment. This means making available funds to provide 
mental health services* counselors* and treatment centers^ all to 
TVork with the entire family* and even with the extended family. 

I believe that the establishment of a Family Resource Center on 
our reservation* to deliver a comprehensive range of services to 
families* is a necessity. We need to do everything within the tribe's 
power to strengthen and preserve families. The Family Resource 
Center could be the focal point for this effort. For instance* coun- 
seling^ teaching* sharing of cultural values* and therapy* all would 
be conducted at such a center. Since Indian reservations often have 
a high rate of suicides* suicide prevention programs logically would 
be an important function of this center. The tribe is now in the 
process of identifying and defining the suicide problem here at Gila 
River. Once this initial study is completed, we soon should have 
specific sugg^tions available. 

We do not have su0icient funds to construct or staff this center* 
but with sharing of costs, a Family Resource Center could become a 
reality. 

The item No. 4 we address is Juvenile Delinquency. A great 
number of problems fall in this category* However* my specific con- 
cern at this time is for these children who have been charged in 
tho children's court of the tribe* and have been found guilty of vio- 
lating tribal law. Our tribal court is also concerned ^ith status of- 
fenders* as well as these children considered to be iieglected and 
dependent We lack the financial ability to adequately address the 
needs cf children who become involved in the tribe's offender 
system. Obviously* attention must be given to the status of the 
child's family and eKtended family situation. Again, funds to 
employ people to provide these services are extremely limited. 

The tribe is faced with a unique funding problem. We did not 
have a juvenile rehabilitation and detention center located on the 
reservation. Since the BIA has law enforcement responsibility* we 
were able to convince and persuade the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
construct such a center. However^ the Bureau of Indian Affairs did 
not request funding for staffing of this center, which may annually 
cost about $450,000. So, we have a new, completed juvenile rehabili- 
tation and detention center^ but its doors are i&cked, pending fund- 
ing for staffing. In fiscal year 1986* we understand that approxi- 
mately $200*000 will be appropriated, but these funds, of course, 
are not yet available. 

If the tribe were able to, we would provide more day support pro- 
grams for our children. This would mean recreational programs, 
after school activities* and even employment oppoi-tunities. At this 
point* we are unable to do so. 

item 5, alcohol and drug abuse. Abuse of alcohol and drugs is a 
problem in every segment of American society. Gila River is no ex- 
ception. Over 80 percent of the adult cases in the tribal criminal 
court involve abuse of alcohol. More than 85 percent of ihe cases 
handled by our Child Protective Services Program involve abuse of 
alcohol During the recent holidays* at least sTx knife stabbings ai.d 
one death are directly attributable to alcohol abuse. In most of 
these situations, children under 18 years of age were involved. 

At one point, IHS provided substantial funding for our tribal al- 
cohol and drug abuse program* but this funding has drastically 
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been reduced. More attention needs to be focused on this problem, 
and certainly more funds need to be allocated to support tribal 
ADAP efforts. 

I thank you for this opportunity to express some of my vieivs of 
the Gila River Indian Community. And this statement will be sup* 
plemented by additional tribal statements* which will be Hied for 
your record. 

If I can clarify any issues I have raised, please let me know. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Ms. Fernandez. Mr. Chairman 

[Disctission held oif the record.] 
Chairman Milubr. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Hon. Thomas R. White plus the Congres- 
sional Record and the news article follow:] 

Prepared Statemeht op Thomas WnrrEi Lieutcnakt GqvernqRi Gjij^ River 
IkdIAK COMMUKfTYi Sacatqk, AZ 

Congressman Miller* members of the House Select Committee* staft members, and 
representatives of all Indian Tribes in attendance today at this hearing, I welcome 
you to the Gila f /er Indian Reservation. I thank you for this opportunity to ex- 
press the views ri the Gila River Indian Community regarding the very important 
topics within r^ie jurisdiction of your Select Committee. 

The Gila Hiver Indian Community is comprised nf the Pima and Maricopa Indian 
Ti^ibes and we have lived on this land alortg the Gila River for thousands of years. 
Our economy in past years and to a great extent today is based on t^lculture. The 
Gila River once was a river which flowed throughout the year and by diverting thb 
surface water, we were able to support ourselves and were completely self^ufTicient 
Until the latter pan of the nineteenth century we engaged in lan;e scale commerce 
in the sale of grain, vegetables, and other agricultural products. F(owever, with non^ 
Indian settlement of Arizona, water from the Gila River was diverted for use up* 
stream and the river ceased to flow destroying our economy. 

Pimas and Maricopas, like all Indian Tribes in the State of Arizona, must con* 
front serious health and welfare problems of our children, youth, and families. Like 
all Indian Tribes, we are devoting a substantial portion of oor limited tribal reve- 
nues to remedy these problems. But these often tragic human problems are of such 
magnitude that even with federal assistance, which is continually declining, much 
more needs to be done. 

I am sure it is obvious to memt>ejrs of this Select Committee that it is impossible 
and even unwise to consider deahng with child* youth, and family problems sepa- 
rate and apart from each Tribe's total social and economic situation. Before even 
attempting to identify and a^ree on possible solutions* an understanding of the un- 
derlying Tribal economic conditions must be obtained. 

On the Gila River Indian Reservation the unemployment rate exceeds 38%. Hous- 
ing is extremely limited and there is a waiting list for housing which exceeds 500 
families. The average family size occupying HUD houses is J.8 persons. The average 
level of education attained is completion of grade eight Pimas and Maricopas have 
the highest rate of diabetes in the worM. This disease usually leitds to end stage 
renal disease which results in expensive dialysis treatment, blindness, increase in 
heart problems, ajid amputations Complicating these problems and impairing the 
delive^ of services is the lack of a public transportation ^tem. This may seem rel- 
atively insignificant, but if tribal members may not easily travel from one end of 
the nervation to the other, a hedv>- burden is placed on the delivery of healih and 
social services. When you consider that our Reservation is fairly large. 372,000 
BCteSf tiie transportation probleiu is apparent. 

Your deep interest in our situation is greatly appreciated and I hope thb our con* 
cems will be reflected in legislation which will help us deal with these problems. 

I will now provide you with un outline of areas which I think you should be aware 
of. This listing is provided for your convenience and in no way is a complete listing 
of the social problems which confront us. These seem to be the most pressing at this 
time. 
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THE INDIAN SELF^DETIIRMINATION ACT NERf)S TO BE AMENDED AND THS INOIAN C»ILD 
W^AHC ACT MOST I^E 3UPF0RTCD BY SUFFiaENT Af^PROPRlATlONS 

The avowed purpose cf the Indian Self-Determination Act, 25 ct seq.* 

is to allow Indian Tribes to take over functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 
and the Indian Healt^i Service (IHS). We strongly support this purpose because we 
believe that we can deliver social and health servicer much more efficiently and ef- 
fectively than can the federal government. For instance* we recently contracted the 
total social service function of the BIA* but federal officials refuse to allow us effec- 
tive control of the pn^gram. Recently, under the guide of monitoringi the cost of an 
unwanted federal employee was deducted from the administrative costs agreed upon 
and contai*ied In the contract This issue is now on administrative appeal within the 
Department of the Interior BIA ofiHcials in the Phoenix Area otTice continually 
interfere with individual case decisions. Finally* there Is no opportunity to meaning- 
fully negotiate the contract each year since the BIA merely informs us the amount 
of money available for the contract on a "take it or leave It" basis. D^pite interfer- 
ence and limited monies, we are providing Tribal members more services and of a 
higher quality than when the BIA administered this program. 

The Ir*aian Child Welfare Act, ?^ U ^C. §1903 et seq.. was enacted in 1978. 25 
U.S.O.r and has resolved the jurisdictional disputes In this area between the States 
and Indian Tribes. The Act also authorized programs which are designed to assist 
and strengthen Indian families but adequate funds have never been appropriated 
For instance, approximately SHOO.OOO was available during the past fiscal year for 
14 Indian Tribes In Arizona. This Is clearly inadequate. 

MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES AND TKEATMENT IS SEHlOUSLY NEGLECTED 

A lack of funds to provide mental health treatment and services has become a 
major problem area^ IHS and the State of Arizona have seriously neglected this 
prwlem and even now refuse to address this situation. IHS does not have any scri^ 
ous intention of providing adequate mental health services for individual Indians 
requiring services on either a voluntary or involuntary basis. 

The Tribe has contracted for the sen'ices of one p^hologist who Is providing 
mental health services to a limited number of clients. For a Reservation population 
of approximately 7|50D, the lev^ of services onq psychologist can provide Is obvious- 
ly inadequate. To compound this problem, the SiaXA of Arizona has denied Beserva- 
tioa residents access to the Arizona State Hospital avA ^laricopa County has denied 
access to County mental health services, The^se funding end Jurisdictional gaps must 
be bridged, 

A copy of an article which appeared ir^ the Arizona /Republic on December 2£)t 
1985r which describes this problemt is attached for your i.iformation. The article de- 
scribed the plight of two children caught up in this controversy between the Tribe, 
ihe StatCt and IHS We are now attemptmg to persuade IHS officials to address this 
problem in a serious manner, 

CHILD Sexual AausR 

The Community was instrumental in closing a gap in criminal jurisdiction which 
often allowed tribal members who sexually abused Indian children to escape federal 
prosecution. You will find attached an excerpt from the Congressional Record of No- 
vember 1, 1985. which described this complicated jurisdiction situation. SenMor 
DeConcini introduced S 1818* which I believe has been enacted into ]awi aniending 
the MAJt'r Crimes Act. This law is effective on Indian Reservations and provides for 
federal felony prosecution of child sexual abusers. 

Sexual abuse of children U a family problem not a problem solely of the child or 
of the adult involved. Sexual abuse occuu on and off the Reservation and counsel 
hng and prosecution represents a financial burden which is difficult for the Tribe to 
assume We need to be in a position to provide necessary resources, services* and 
treatment. This me^ns making available funds to provide mcntd health services, 
counselors* and treatment centers, all to work with the entire family and even with 
the extended family. 

I believe that establishment of a Family Resources Center on our Reservotion to 
deliver a comprehensive range of services to families is a necessity We need to do 
everything within the Tribe's power to strengthen and preserve families The 
KamiJy Resources Center couid be Uit; fucul puiht to* tms eftori. 

For instance* counseling* teaching, sharing of CLltural values, und therapy ^iM 
could be conducted at such a Center Since Indian Reservations of^cn have a high 
rale of sutcidcis t icjdc prevention programs logically would be an imporitrnt func 
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tion of this Center. The Tribe b now in the process of identifying and denning the 
suicide problem here at Gila Hiver. Once this initial stu^ is completed we soon 
should have specific suggestions available. 

We don't have sufftctent funds to construct or staff this Center but with sharing 
of costs^ a Family Resources Center could become a rc^ity. 

JUVLNlLE DEUNQUENCV HEEDS ATmmON 

A great number of problems fall in this category. However* my specific concern at 
this time are those children who have boen charged in the Children's Court of the 
Tribe and have been found ^Ity of violating a Tribal law. Our TriSal Court b also 
concerned with status oflJsndeis as well as those children considered to be neglected 
and dependent. We lack the financial ability to adequjstely address the needs ofchiL 
dr^n who become involved m the, Tribe's cnender system. Obviously, attention must 
be given to the status of the child's family and extended family situation. Again, 
funds to employ people to provide these services are extremely limited. 

The Tribe is faced with a uni<|ue funding p/oblem. We did not have a juvenile 
rehabilitation and detention center located on the Heservation. Smce the BIA has 
law enforcement responsibility we ^ere able to convince and persuade the BIA to 
construct such a center. However^ the BIA did not request fundii^ for staffing of 
this Center which may annually cost aboul $450,000. So, we have a new a>mpleted 
Juvenile Ibehabilitation and Detention Center but its doors are locked pending fund^ 
ing for stalling. In Fiscal Year I9&6 we understand that approximately $200*000 will 
be appropriated but these funds, of course* are not yet available. 

If tne Tribe were able to we would provide more day-support (urt^grams for our 
children. ThU would mean recreational programs, afte^school activitieSi and even 
employment opportunities. At this point we are unable to do so. 

ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSB 

Abuse of alcohol and drugs U a problem in every segment of American society. 
Gila River is no exception. Over 80% of the adult case^j in the TVibal Criminal Court 
involve abuse of alcohol. More than 85% of the cases handled by our Child Protec* 
tive Service Program involvi^ abuse of alcohoL During the recent holidays at least 
six knife stabbings and orie death are directly attributable to alcohol abuse. In most 
of these siVoations children under 18 years of age were involved. 

At one point !HS provided substantial funding for our Tribal Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse Program but this funding has drastically reduced. More attention needs to be 
focuse*^ on this problem and certainh' more funds need to be allocated to support 
Tribal ADAP efforts. 

1 thank you for this opportunity to express some of the views of the Gila Hiver 
Indian O&mmunUy. Thb Statement will be supplemented by additional Tribal Stote- 
ments which wiU be filed for your record. If I can clarify any issues I have raised, 
please let me know. 



[Frem the CMifiTwiimal Record- Nov L ISSJ] 

By Mr. Dekton (for himself and Mr. DlC6ncini): 

S 1818 A bill to prevent the sexual molestation of chiklren in Indian country, to 
the Committee On the Judiciary. 

Preventing the Sexual Molestation ct Children in Indian Countkv 

Mr. Dentom. Mr President* I rise today* along with my distinguished colleague 
from Arizona* Senator DeConcini* to h^^^foduce a bill to prevent the sexual motesta^ 
tion of children in Indian country. 

Specifically* the bill is designed to fill a gap m the Major Crimes Act. i8 U.S.C. 
1153* with regard to serious sexual conduct directed at children. Currently, section 
1153 reaches the crimes cf rape, involuntary sodomy* and carnal knowledge of a 
female under the age of 16* when those crimes are committed by an Indian in 
Indian country Although recently amended by Public Law 98-473 to add the offense 
of involuntary sodomy, the statute still tacks adequate coverage of nonforcible 
sexual conduct involving children. 

Serious oltenses that are not coveted include various tyt>es of sexual contact with 
male Or female children oth^r tiion carnal knowledge. Many U.S. attorneys have 
reported * troubling fn^^pas^^ in incidents on Indian reservations. Amendment of the 
Major Crimes Act b necessary to permit effective enforcement* since without the 
amendment these serious oltenses* which nearly all States treat as felonies, are 
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prosecutable only in a tribal court* which may administer punishment only up to 6 
months' imprisonment according to^ U.S.C. 1302<7). 

Moreover, amendment of the M^r Crimes Act is necessai^ to increase the prx)- 
tection for children on Indian reservations and to equalize the punishment for sucn 
crimes between Indian and non^^lndian olTenders. A non-Indian who commits the 
crime of sexual molestation of a mino:^ in Indian country is punishable under the 
far more stringent provisions of State law, either in State court when the victim is a 
non-Indian, or in Federal court by assimilation under 18 U.S.C. Il52 when t\\e 
victim is an Indian. 

The bill adds the ott^nse of 'fefODious sexual molestation of a minor^' to section 
11.53, thus permitting State law lo be used in Federal court to prosecute Indian as 
well as non-Indian sexi al molesters of children in Indian country. The description 
of the olTense as ''sexual molestat n of a minor^' is, like the recent addition of 'In- 
voluntary sodomy/' meant to be generic in nature. Thus, it would not matter wheth- 
er the particular State deriominated its offense as "sexual molestation'' or by some 
other title such as ''indecent liberties" or ^ ^xual contact'' with children. 

So long as the State has on its books a felony oHense that proscribes the conduct 
of nonforcible sexual abuse of the person of a minor, also as defined by State law^ 
that offense will be incorporated into section 11^3. The olTense must, however, be a 
felony. This qualification ensures that^ as with Bi\ other olTenses in section 1153, 
only the major varieties of the olTense will be subject to Federal jurisdiction^ main- 
taining exclusive tribal jurisdiction over the lesser offenses. 

Mr President, as the U.S. SuF-'ome Court noted in the fame "ase of New York 
versud Ferben the prevention of sexual exploitation and abuse of children consti- 
tutes a Government objective of surpassing importance. It is with that objective in 
mind that Senator DeConcini and I introduce this bill to prevent the sexual molesta- 
tion of children in Indian country and to give those children the same protections 
eiuoyed by non-Indian children. 

The bill has the strong endorsement by tSe National Congress of American Indi- 
ans, as indicated by a resolution adopted at their recent annual meeting The bill is 
also endorsed by the Alabama Indian AITairs Commission and the U S Department 
of Justice. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text o( the bill and the resolution by the Na- 
tional Congress of American Irwlians be printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the material was ordered to be printed in the Record^ as 
follows: 

S 1818 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of ftepresentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembted. That se:^tion 1153 of title 18. Uiited States Code^ is 
amended by insertir^ ' ^elontous $;exual molestaHor of a minor " after ''involuntary 
sodomy/' each place it appears 



Rksolutioij NoT-86-46/H 

natioi^al congress of americaij indiai^s 

A resolution urging Congress to amend the Major Crimes Act by adding the crime 
of child sexual molestation 

Whereas, recognition of Child Sexual Abus^^ Problems on Indians Reservations 
and Alaskan Natives is an important initial step m facing and takin^^ steps to re- 
solve this pervasive social problem; and 

Whereas, Child Sexual Abuse situations disrupt families and causes se''ious and 
permanent psychological damage to Indian children; and 

Whereas. Tribal Social Services Offices, Tribal Prosecutor's OHices, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and Tribal Law Enforcement OfUce. must cooperate to 
fiiUy prosecute persons committing child sexiial abuse crimes on Indran R<?serva. 
tions. and 

Whereas, at the present time many Tribes do not have specific Child Molestation 
laws in their criminal codes and if pn Indian is convicted of child sexual molesta- 
tion^ the maximum penalty available in Tribal Courts is six months' incarceration, a 
five hundred dollar fine, or both; and 

Wnereas. an Indian con>n>itting a child molestation crime which is not considered 
lljjpe. Assauli with Jnter*t to Commit Rape, or Incest muy not be charged whh ;r 
federal M;yor Crime pursuant to IS USC. lir);J; and 
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Whereas* it is necessary and crucial to effective law enforcement on Indian Reset* 
vations and to protect the nieutal health and physical well*being of Indians to have 
the United States Congress enact into lavtr as part of the Crimes Act Molesta* 
tion law. 

Now therefore be it resotved\ 

L The National Congress of American ludians hereby uiges the United States 
Con^press to enact into lavtr ait amendnient to the Majar Cnmes Act, IS U.S.C. 
making child molestation by an Indian to an Iranian child occurring on an Indian 
Keser^ationi a federal crime justiciable in the federal courts &nd providing the fed- 
eral courts the power to punish ludian offenders. 

2, The Natioual Congress of American Indians hereby urges the United States 
Congress to enact into l&w an amendment to the Indian Qvil Rights Act, 25 U^.C § 
1302(7)^ enlarging the penalty and punishment power of tribal courts to imprison- 
ment for a term of one year or a fine of $l,000t or both, 

3. The National Congress of American Indians hereby authorizes its duly elected 
officers to take all appropriate steps to nrge Indian Tribes^ Indian organizations, the 
Bureau of Indian AfTairSi the Department of Justice* and the Unit^ States Con- 
gress to snpport amending the M^or Crimes Act to include the crime of Child Mo- 
Ustation. 



[Fr<?m the Aritona Bepiibhc. Dec 29. 1985) 

Indians Supfeking M^al Ills FaCs Thh££ R£n-TAPE Tiers 

STATEy COUKTV DENY JURlSDlCnON; VS. PROVIDES LIMITED SERVICES 

(By Mark i^affer) 

SaCa'pon— They are different, dangerous and have (i^Ien through the cracks in 
the system. 

Mentally ill Indians on reservation? who are in need of long-term p^hiatnc care 
are facing a present and an ominous future. 

On one hand, state and county hospitals will not accept them, saying they don't 
have jurisdiction On the other the federal Indian Health Service provides o^rily 
shor^term care and has no focilities for the worst cases. 

Many afHictcd Indians are staying at home with relatives ill-equipped to handle 
them> a situation one official of the InterTribal Council of Arizona calls "a ticking 
time bomb." 

&:atistics compiled by the conncil in a survey of the state's 20 reservations last 
summer paint a gloomy pictnre. 

Violet Mitchell^ a spokesman for the counciL said that there are abont 400 chron^ 
ically mentally ill patients on Arizona^s reservations and that about 35 need tnvot- 
nntary inpatient psychiatric care. 

Bnt UtOa assistance has been forthcoming. Two recent cases involving juveniles 
on the Gila Kiver Indian Reservation* sonth of Phoenix, illustrate the problems. The 
juveniles' names have been chan^ for this article. 

Charles* 14 has been in and ont of tribe's juvenile^urt system for years, primari- 
ly on burglary raps and crimes involving violence. 

While in detention^ Charles tried to twist a finger off his nght hand, Tribal Attor- 
ney Rodney Lewis said. The yonth was rushed to the emergency room of Phoenix 
Memorial HospitaK where attendants stitched the finger back together. Wh^'e in the 
emergency room, Charles took a scalpel and attacked one of the detention cHlcers. 
Laten back in detention, Charles pulled ont the stitches, and doctors had to t^mpn- 
tate the finger. He remains on the reservation withont a permanent home, 

"We could never get him in the State Hospital because the^ said he didn't have 
mental problems^ that h^ was chemically dependent/' Lewis said. "But that was just 
an additional excuse. The county* state and Indian Health Service distort facts be- 
cause they don't want the responsibility.'' 

Officials at the Arizona State Hospital in Phoenix wonld not comment on the 
case, 

Deborah began sniffing Liquid Paper at age 9. In the past three years, she has 
made numerous false reports to the tribal Police Department, has been expelled 
ftom school has run away from home repeatedly and has attempted suicide at a 
tribal detention facility. Family members said they no longer could care for her. 

She bounced in and out of custodial homes and hospitals, finally running away 
from the Arizona Children's Hospital in Tncson. where she ended up on the roof of 
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a downtown restaurant, according to Deidre Shorts triba) supervisor of Child Wol- 
fare Services. 

*The county was claiming Jack of jurisdiction, the Stat^ Hospital said she was too 
j^ung^ and IHS was trying to teU us that she needed custodial care onJy^ which they 
knew was our responsibility/' Short said. 

After Child Welfare Services reli,iquished control of Deborahs Child Protective 
Services on the reservation took over because "no family or custodial service would 
monitor her*" Short said. 

Later, the State Hospital finally accepted Deborah. 

The position of the state and counties on the matter has evolved out of a US. 
District Court judge's 1977 ruling in South Dakota in the case of White v. Cahfano. 

Judge Andrew Boque ruled that state and county officials do not have jurisdiction 
over involuntary commitments by tribal courts of Indians living on reservations 

Arizona officials refused to comment directly on the issue. 

"The issue of Indians and mental-health treatment is under study/' said Jon 
Schw^rtz> an assistant attorney general, 

Charles Gatewood* a Maricopa County deputy attorney, said that the county is 
treating Indians who do not live on reservations but that "we have to aware of 
Caiifano* " 

"Plus, we have no way for the sheriff to pick them up and serve process <on reser- 
vations)/' Gatewood said. 

Lewis responds that reservation Indians have been consistently deemed state resi- 
dents in court decisions, most notably in the Harrison v. Lavetn case of 1918* which 
upheld the r^ht of Indians on tribal lands to vote in state elections* and that Indi- 
ans have equal right to state services. 

*'The state could do it in one of two ways. They could recognize a tribal-court 
order or the State Hospital could enter into agreements with the various tribes/' 
Lewis said. 

But state^ county and triba] officials all feel that the federal government should 
play a larger role in solving the problem. 

In an opinion written by a U.S. Court of Appeals in the White v. Co/t/bno case, it 
was noted* "The federal defendants HHS) are free to call themselves 'residual sup- 
pliers' if that fits in better with their policy 5tatements> but where the state cannot 
act, they must," 

The IHS has determined that it is responsible for acute mental^health care but 
that it cannot be the primary provider. It will provide psychiatric care to those who 
are committed voluntarily and only for up to 10 days at a time. 

"We have to rely on contract health facilities like the State Hospital and other 
state and local resources {for long-term care)/' according to John Hubbard, head of 
the social-service department of the Phoenix area Indian Health Service. "We don't 
have an inpatient p^chintric-care facility. The closest thing is the Gallup (N.M.) 
Indian Medical Center, and that's an o^en unit, not closed, f^or involuntary commit- 
tals, you need a closed unit/' 

Hubbard added^ "It would be nice if they Uhe State Hospitalj would give full faith 
and credit to tribal courts" and accept commitments from them, but the Califano 
case says they don't have to, 

"One thing that bothers me is that, sure, we can have all kinds of disagreements 
among governments, but there are skk reople* dangerous people that can threaten 
the lives of themselves and others out there, ' 

Two other states with Indian reservations have come to grips with the problem. 

John Guin, an assistant attorney general in South Dakota^ said the state, despite 
the Caltfano decii^ion, will accept reservation residents committed by tribal courts 

New Mexico does not respect decisions of tribal courts, ' but our internal policy is 
that we will accept Indians from reservations,'' said Beth Schaefer, "^r: attorney for 
the state Health and Environment Department, 

There have been rare occasions m Arizona when reservation Indians have b^en 
committed to the State Hospital. Hubbard said that one resident of the Port Apache 
Indian Reservation was committed routinely by a Navajo County Superior Court 
judge two years ago, 

"This may come down to who is going to pick up the tab," Lewis said, "But there 
are lives at stake here." 
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STATEMENT OF MONA FERNANDEZ, ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR 
FOR BEHAVIORAL SERVICES^ COLORADO RIVER TRIBES, ARI- 
ZONA 

Ms. Feehahdez. My name is Mona Polacca Fernandez. I have 
been authorized to present testimony on behalf of the Colorado 
River Indian Tribes of Parker^ AZ. 

The Colorado River Indian Tribes is approximately 45 miles long» 
and 12 miles wide» consisting of 268,694 acres. Oyer half of the res- 
ervation is in LaPaz County^ AZ^ and the remaining land is locat- 
ed — within the San Bernardino Riverside Counties in California, 
llie Ckilorado River Indian Tribes is a consolidated nation of four 
tribes: The Mohave^ Chemehuevi^ Nav^^ and Hopi» which was es- 
tablished through a Relocation Act on March 3> 1895. Tribal enroll- 
ment is 2,906, as of June 30, 1985. 

The Indian tribes are relatively young. The median age is 22 
years old, the child-bearing age group. There are 866 tribal mem- 
bers under the age of 18 living on the reservation, 412 male, 454 
female. The need for services for children* youth, and families of 
our community can be demonstrated by these statistics, and com* 
ments presented at this hearing. 

The education levels of our community of our population, 10.4 
percent have completed grade six, but less than eighth grade. 
Those that have completed high school, and no further education is 
15 percent. The family income under the Federal "low and moder- 
ate * levels is 76 percent 

Children placed outside of their natural home due to neglect and 
family disruption in 1981 was 36. In 19S4, it increased to d2. Undu* 
plicated number of children fomaally before the tribal court in 1981 
was 20. Then, in 1984, it increased to 91. Child welfare cases, 
brought to the attention of the Tribal Social Services in 1981 was 
60 cases^ In 1984, increased to 152. 

The Behavioral Health Services reported these statistics in the 
past 6 months, unduplicated primary presenting problems: Alcohol 
misuse. 51; adult^ild relationships, 40; depression, 28; marital 
conflicts, 27; anxiety, 9; and chronic physical illnesses, 8. 

The Colorado River Indian Tribal Court reports that for the year 
1984, the arrest record for tribal juveniles totaled 122. This r^re- 
sents 36*2 percent of our youth between the ages of 11 to 18 years 
oid. 

The Colorado River Indian Tribal students attend public school 
or off-reservation Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding schools. The 
Parker School district has one high school and three elementary 
schools. Tribal students have a difficult time adjusting to public 
school. In 1984, the dropout rate was 85 percent. Of 56 students be- 
ginning in 1979, 8 made it to their senior year. 

There appears to be many reasons for the high school drop out 
rate. Poor relationships within the school community, bicultural 
conflicts^ low self-esteem, poorly developed decisionmaking and 
problem solving skills. 

The Indian boarding school affected the children and families of 
native people. Many of the common effects are loss of language, 
cultural identity, alienation between the older and younger genera- 
tions, severe psychological trauma for a whole generation of young 
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people and their parents. The effects of these experiences are being 
felt, in terms of social problems: Child abuse and neglect^ loss of 
good parenting skills^ alcoholism, and unemployment. 

The continuous erosion of cultural and traditional customs and 
beliefs where conditions led to a loss of self-worthy identity prob- 
lems and in the extreme^ a sense of hopelessness and despair. De- 
pression^ divorce, alcoholism^ and family violence^ and other prob- 
lems which occur in the general population^ are greatly acceleratcci 
and further irritated under the conditions found in the reservation 
setting. Traditionally^ the medicine man was the community re- 
source^ who would assist in reestablishing harmony within and 
with the universe^ thus relieving the ^mptoms of a troubled 
family. His practices were among the first to be outlawed and dis* 
counted. Today^ there are few practitioners who are effective with 
those who most identify with tradition. In his place are a number 
of specialists^ who dr not work with the whole person in relation to 
his universe. Those available are those that are far too few> and 
budgets too small^ to minimize any effective impact on problems 
among the native American children and families. 

Considering the severity of these statistics^ the limited education 
levelsj the depressed income and presence of crucial domestic prob- 
lemSf the tribal government provides coordinated services for tribal 
youthj which includes: alcohol and drug prevention; afler-schod tu- 
toring; juvenile probation; educational counseling; cultural and rec- 
reational activities; summer youth employment; Indian Child Wel- 
fare Coordinator /Court Liaison services; Indian ChilJ Welfare spe- 
cialist services; Foster Care placement services; Head Start; and 
Day Care Services. 

The above^tated services are supported by a variety of resources^ 
including tribal revenue funds» Arizona Department of Health 
Services funds> Indian Education Act title IV funds, law .-enforce- 
ment funds, and Johnson-CVMalley funds. Health care is provided 
by the IJ.S. Health Services IHS Hospital, which is located on the 
reservation. 

The approaches that are being used to look at ways that native 
people can regain their connection with the wisdom which guided 
their development in the past, while at the same time incorporate 
ing the knowledge available through the insights, discoveries, and 
innovations of modern times. This reconnection with traditional 
wisdom does not mean going back in time, and living like people 
did many centuries ago. What we can do is to use that strong foun- 
dation for traditional wisdom and values, to look at today s world. 

The steady growth of native culture, interrupted by the harmful 
effects of many of the things that have happened in the last 400 
years, can be continued again, by using the principles that guided 
life for such a long time. 

The principles of proper living, as taught through the traditions, 
respect, kindness, willingness, action, vision, hope, faith, and hones- 
ty, to create conditions for native American children, youth and 
families to practice healthy lifestyles. To have all segments of the 
community develop an understanding, and becoming knowledgea- 
ble of the need. Thereby* the children, youth, and families would 
understand that the community is the support system. 
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Your concern and involvement^ however^ is the crucial element 
for the protection of our future generations. 

I thank you for giving the Colorado River Indian Tribes an op- 
portunity to present our concerns before your committee. 

Mr. Chairman^ what I have presented here mainly is some of the 
missions and needs that our community has. And what we have 
been doing in the past 2 years on our reservation is trying to im- 
plement the statement that I jiist closed with. 

Some of the community activities that we have begun to make 
available to our community are workshops that are geared speciil- 
cally to the community^ having involvement from the total commu^ 
nity. That has been suicide intervention and prevention^ cross-cul- 
tural conflicts resolution^ fetal alcohol syndrome workshops^ 
women^s support group services, youth and elder conferences^ and 
also teaching the people ai3out what a community-based approach 
is^ for the people to gain an understanding of what the needs of 
their own community is. That is the approach that we have begun 
to take. 

When I first heard of this hearings I was asked to present a 
model of what some of the communities are doings and this is what 
our community has been doing in the past 2 years. 

It is going to take some time to see what the effect is going to be, 
but I am really grateful that your committee has a concern for our 
Indian children^ and I thank you for this time. 

[Prepared statement of Mona Fernandez follows:] 



Prepared Statement of Mona Fernandez on Behalf op n: 
Indian Tribes op P.Mvni^K, A2 



: CoLORAbv, River 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Mona Polacca Fernan- 
da I have the authorization to present testimony on behalf of the Colorado River 
Indian Tribes of Parkert Arizona. 

The Colorado River Indian Tribes reservation is approximately 45 mile$ long and 
12 miles wide, consisting of 268,694 acres. Over half of the reservation is within 
LaPaz County, Arizona. The remaining land Is located within the San Bemadtno 
and Riverside Counties in California. The Colorado River Indian Tribes b a consoli- 
dated nation of four tribes; the Mohave, Chemeheuvtt Navajo and Hopi. which was 
established thrx^qgh a Congressional Act on March 3, 1985^ Tribal enrollment is 2906 
as or June 30, 19S5. 

The Colorado River Indian Tribes members are relatively young, the median age 
is 22 years, the child-bearing age group. There are $66 tnbal members under the 
age or living on the reservationt 412 male and 454 female. The need for services 
for c'lildren. youth and families of our community can be demonstrated by these 
statistics and comments presented at this heanng. 

Percent of Colorado River Indian Tribes population 
Education Levels;^ 

Completed grade 6. but less than grade 8 10,4 

Completed high school, no further education 150 

Family income: 

Annual income— Under Federal ''low and moderate" levels t$ 14, *Jl>9> 76.0 

* Source \^yi^^ CRIT Oeniogmphic Study 
^ Swura? Iim2 CRIT Demojiraphic Stotty 
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Behavioral Health Services reported these statistics in the past six months, undu* 
plicated Primary PreseTiiting Problems: 

Alcohol misuse 51 

Adult€hild relationships 40 

Depression 28 

Marital conflicts 27 

Anxiety & 

Chronic physical illness 8 

The Colorado River Indian Tribal Court reports that for the year 1984, the arrest 
record for tribal juveniles totaled 122. This represents 36.2% oif our youth between 
the ages of 11 to 18 years old. 

Colorado River Indian Tribal students attend public school or ofTreservation 
Bureau of hidian Affairs Boarding Schools* Park^*? School District Has one high 
school and three elementary schools. Tribal students have a difficult time adjusting 
topublic school In 1984 the drop-out rate was 85% (of 56 students beginning in 
1979, eight (8) made it to their senior year). 

There a[»pears to be many reasons for the high school drop-out rate: poor relation- 
ships within the school community, bi^lturid conflicts* low self-esteem* poorly de- 
veloped decision making and problem solving skills. 

The Indian boarding school affected the children and families of native people. 
Many of the common effects are loss of language and cultural identity* alienation 
between the older and younger generations^ severe psycholc^cal trauma for a whole 
pneration of young people and their parents. The ^ects of these experiences are 
Being felt in terms of social problems; child abuse and neglect, loss of good parent 
ingskills, alcoholism and unemployment* 

The continuous erosion of cultural and traditional customs and beliefs where con* 
ditions lead to a loss of self-worth, identity prolDieniSi and in the extreme* a sense of 
hopelessness and despair. Depression, divorce, alcoholism and family violence and 
other problems which occur in the general population are g^tly accelerated and 
further irritated under the conditions found m this setting. Traditionally, the medi- 
cine man was the community resource who would assist in re-establishing harmony 
with the universe thus relieving the symptoms of a troubled family. His practices 
were among the fiisv to be outlawed and discounted. Tdday there are a few practi- 
tioners who are effective with those who most identify with tradition. In his place 
are a number of speciidists who do not work with the whole person in relation to his 
universe. Those who are available are far too few and bud^ts too ^mall to mlnimixe 
any effective impact on problems among the Native American chilnren and families. 

Considering the seventy of these statistics^ the limited education levels* the de^ 
pressed income and the presence of crucial domestic problems;, the Tribal govern- 
ment provides coordinated services for tribal yotith which include: Alcohol and Drug 
Prevention (education and counseling); After School Tutoring: Juvenile Probation; 
Education Counsehn^: Cultural and Recreational Activities; Summer Youth Em* 
ployment: Indian Child Welfare Coordinator/COurt Liaison So^ces; Indian Child 
Welfare Specialist Services; Foster Care Placement Services; Head Start; and 
Care Services. 

The above stated services are supported by a variety of resources including: Tribal 
revenue funds; Arizona Department of Health Services funds; Indian Education Act 
Title IV funds; Law Enforcement funds; and JohnsonO'Malley funds. 

Health care is provided by the U^. Health Services Hospital located on the reser* 
vation. 

The approaches that are being used to look at ways that native people can regain 
their connection with the wisdom which guided their development in the past* while 
at the ^me time incorporating the knowledge available through the insights, dis- 
coveries, and innovation of modem times. 

This re-connection with traditional wisdom does not mean going back in time and 
living like people did many centuries ago. What we can do is use that strong founda- 
tion of traditional wisdom and values to look at today's world. The steady growth of 
native culture, interrupted by the harmful effects of many of the things that hap- 
pened in the last four hundred years^ can be continued again, by using the princi* 
pies that guided life for such a long time. 
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The principles or proper living as taught through the traditions^ respect, kindness, 
Uillingness. action, vision^ hope. Taith. and honesty. To create conditions for Native 
American children, youth and families to practice neat thy lifestyles. To have all seg- 
ments of the community develop an understanding and becoming knowledgeable of 
the need. Thereby the children, youth and families would understand that commu- 
nity is the support system. 

Your concern and involvement, however is the crucial clement for the protection 
of our future generations. I thank you for giving the Colorado Biver Indian TVibi^ 
an opportunity to present our concerns before your committee. 



Prepabeo Statement of Thomas Stevens^ Colorado River Indian Tribes 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Thomas Stevens, a 
Mohave bom in 1909 at a place alot^ the Colorado River jn western Arizona. By 
heredity and clan. I am of die Chieftain lineage, as such. I have been asked to com* 
ment on the conditions both past and present which have had an impact on the 
Mohave people's way oflife. 

The old people told me of the many changes that were goir^ to come to our 
people, "You might live long enough to see these changes take place." The old 
people said our customs and culture would change and may disappear altogether 
Our homes will be like white man houses. Our religion will weaken and our lan- 
gus^e will beTor^tten The foods that our people eat would alsochangpe. Hunting of 
rabbit and quail would cease. No longer would the women nainStn the home, 
gather the ntesquite beans to dry and pound for the making of ade to drink and 
cakes tc eat. 

The old people said that we would put on the whiteman's clothing thus becoming 
educated, this has come to pass, but at great cost to our people. There was a time 
when those of us natives that were sent off to schools, we were severely punished 
for speaking our native language. Today few if any of our young people can under- 
stand or speak our language. They also said that we were not to intermarry for four 
generations. Whenever this happened, the old people wept Today our young people 
don't even know their relatives, now we see our people marrying second generation 
relatives and we donl even cry anymore." 

It is very important for our children to know who they are^ and to know their 
relatives they must understand their relationship to this land, also they must be 
told of the historically sacred landmarks that surround them. It is imperative that 
they (the youth) spend time with tl% elders, because the elders are the ones who can 
pass On this information to them. I have been asked by maryy people how did the old 
people know of these changes that were to come? I asked, and was told that these 
prophecies came through a dream vision. 

I came to this time of much changer I have experienced this vision. I have seen it 
_-ome to pass The children, youth and families need to be reeducated on how to live 
long lengthy lives. I think this is where you white people can help our people to 
believe in themselves once again by listening to what my relatives have to say here 
today I want to thank you for your considerations in behalf of my people Thank 
you for the time and effort that you put into this matter. Thank you again. 

Chairman Milleh. Thank you, Ms, Bigpond 

STATEMENT OF PHYLUS BIGPOND, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
PHOENIX INDIAN CENTER. PHOENIX, AZ 

Ms, Bigpond. Congressman Miller and Congressman Levin, Fed- 
eral policies and programs, such as the Relocation Program and 
the Vocational Training Act of 1956, had a very significant role in 
the development of uiton Indian populations. In the early days, 
they were presented as opportunities, but the history has shown 
that the experience was not all that it was intended to be> and the 
inadequacies of those programs, early on, have had very long-term 
effects. 

Today, we find it very difficult to get governmental entities- 
Federal, State, or otherwise, to recognize this population and its 
uniqi.eness. I thank you for the opportunity to address the situa^ 
tion. 
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Arizona does have the third largest off-reservation Indian popu- 
lation in the Nation. This is from the census. And the census also 
reports 16,292 Indian people in 1980 in Phoenix. However, we 
alwa(ys consider thel that is an undercount. Maricopa County esti- 
mates place the figure at 18,796. Then our own n^ds assessment 
estimates set it at 23^000. This allows for a high rate of mobllily, 
because of our proximi^ to the reservation community, censiw un- 
dercounting of multiple families living in one household, which 
happens In^uently in the city, and the counting of Indian people 
in other ethnic group categories, because there are many Indian 
people who have Spanish surnames. 

Ijiere has been a steady pattern of growth in the urban Indian 
population; each decade in Phoenix that population has doubled. 
The makeup of the population is diverse, with many tribes repre- 
sented, mostly from the Southwest, but also, we see people there 
from all over the country. About 80 percent are from Southwestern 
tribes. 

I have also attached a copy of our last year*s Service Population 
ProPIe, for your information and consideration. 

Looking at that data, we come up with the following profile: 55 
percent of the population is female^ many of those are single heads 
of household; 30 percent are married, half of those have depend- 
ents. Of the others who are single, divorced, widowed or separated, 
34 percent have dependents. The aveira^ number of dependents is 
2.5. This is a very young population, mtix 46 pero&nt less than 25 
years old The average education level is surprisingly the 12th 
grade. That does not always mean, however, that people are pre- 
pared adequately at that level 

The main reason that people are mi^ating to the cities has to do 
with the lack of enough job opportunities or educational training 
programs on the reservation. Most of them come to the city looking 
for new opportunities. Most of them come with expectations of re* 
turning to their home community. Iliere are very few who actually 
expect that they will stay in the city permanently. Their expecta- 
tions, generally, are to gain some experience, perhaps some em- 
ployment^ to complete a training program^ or educational progrram^ 
and return to their home community. Many of those pwpfe will. A 
lot more^ we are finding, though, however, are staying in the cities 
for longer and longer periods of times. Recent trends show that the 
number of people are increasing the stay in the city on a long term 
basis. Our last needs assessment in :983 showed that 66 percent 
had lived in Phoenix at least 5 years, and 35 percent were buying 
or owned their own homes, which is a sign* I t^^mk, of some perma- 
nency. 

However, man^ still maintain very close cultural ties with their 
home communities* with their reservation and the tribes. Tribal 
identity is very important to Indian people in the city, and mem- 
bers of several Southwestern tribes are still likely to use English as 
a second language. 

The early experience of those who migrate to the cities is very 
significant to what happens to them eventually, whether they 
make the adjustment, or whether they An not make the adjust- 
ment. New arrivals frequently are totally unprepared for the 
abrupt change in lifestyle. The support systems that have been 
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available on the reservations, such as the extended family and the 
traditional coping mechanisms* healing ceremonies, and other fa- 
miliar community resources, do not exist in the city. Many have 
come with insufficient resources to meet their basic needs, such as 
shelter and food. Many do not come with the idea that they are 
going to have to pay rent deposits, for instance, which could take 
up meir resources very quickly, Tuere are a significant number 
who are not job-ready. They have not had skills training, they do 
not have the work experience* or perhaps even the job^seeking 
know how— that is> how to do a job interview* or maybe to fill out 
un application or a r^um6. 

The general community* itself does not always provide a welcom- 
ing atmosphere- There are still many myths* stereotypes* and mis- 
iiiFormation> which continue to abound. Media attention continues 
to focus on negative and sensational events. Service providers or 
employers operate on misinformation or lack cultural sensitivity. 
There are still many who believe that Indian people who move into 
the city have access to many of the Federal resources that might 
have been available on reservations* such as the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, But generally* once a person crosses the reservation line* 
they do not have access to those services anymore. 

There are many barriers which must be overcome to make a sb> 
cessful adjustment to the urban experience. Those who are unable 
to overcome those barriers are among those who are very highly 
mobile — who may return to their home community as a result of a 
very negative experience, Or^ they may become so frustrated that 
other dysfunctional behaviors are manifested^ such as alcoholism^ 
family disruption* or abuse. For those who are able to survive, 
there are still barriers to overcome. 

The rate of unemployment is very high for the Indian population 
in the city. There are no Federal measures or State measures 
which actually distinguish the unemployment of Indian people in 
the city. So we have developed our own model which excludes those 
who are not looking for work, who are unemployable or transient. 
Our own model sets the current rate at 18 percent, over the last 6- 
month period. 

But beyond satisfying those basic survival needs, such as food 
and shelter* there are many other barriers facing Indian people 
who are seeking employment. This may include, as 1 mentioned, 
the lack of basic job-seeking skills, problems of substance abuse* 
lack of competitive occupational skills, or employer's prejudices, 
which reflect negative images of Indians as employees— this is es- 
pecially true with Indian men-^or, transportation. 

Another very critical factor, which adds to all of that is the state 
of Indian education, which has been plagued by high drop out 
rates, low achievement levels* failure to achieve minimal educa- 
tional standards, and feelings of social and cultural isolation within 
school systems. All of this contributes to the continuing unemploy- 
ment situation which I just d^ribed. In the Phoenix Union High 
School District, the 1983*84 drop out rate was 27 percent among 
Indian students. The school attendance problems were high. 
Achievement levels were below State and distmt norms, and Eng- 
lish and math, both basic requirements, were the courses most 
often failed. Students often have ^ very difficult time in identifying 
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career goals, and family support for their education goals is often 
limited or missing. Many of those femilies are struggling to sur- 
vive. And these mings^ perhaps, do not always become the major 
priority. 

There are Indian people who are overcoming the barriers- The 
numbers are at least 20 percent who have achieved a college or 

Professional education. Although there are more Indian people 
oiding higher level positions, there still is a very insignificant 
number in skilled, technical, and professional positions. A recent 
survey that we did, showed that in the m^or public and private 
sector employers in Phoenix, there were less than 1 percent of 
Indian people in middle-management and above positions held by 
Indian people. 

The role of the family is critical. While many in Phoenix have 
successfully a4justed to the urban environment, and function wellt 
both outside and within the family unit, there are too many others 
who fall victim to a variety of proolems which affect family stabili- 
ty- As a resultj the children of these families get a poor start in 
life, which may have lasting effects. 

In the past year^ our counseling programs at the center docu- 
mented 120 families with actual or nigh at-risk potential for child 
abuse and neglect. Of this number, 79 percent were single parents, 
usually female-headed^ who were 16 to 21 years of age with 1 to 3 
children. A total of 200 children were identified as having teen 
emotionally, physically, and/or sexually abused or chronically ne- 
glected. Families with children may also be affected by the clash- 
ing values of two cultures. For example, the extended family, 
which is important to ImMan culture^ and which still exists, to 
some extent, on reservations, has had a very important role in the 
care of children. In the cities^ families are left without this re- 
source. They mav look to other kinds of alternatives, which are an 
assimilation of tBat, btit somehow it does not always work out (}uite 
the same. 

The working pan;nt may be accused of neglect when leaving 
younger childrttii in the care of older, underage sibling* a practice 
which might not be uncommon in their home community, but they 
have the additional support of extended family. In the city, this 
practice could lead to intervention by Child Protective Services- 

In most large urban centers, there are Indian organizations com- 
parable to the Phoenix Indian Center, which have developed in re- 
sponse to the needs of the community. They have taken a variety 
of forms. HDwever, they do have roles which are similar, which in- 
clude direct service provision, coordination and referrals to other 
agencies, advocacy for access to existing services, which has not 
always been easy for Indian people, advocacy for needed new serv- 
ices> education and the development of culturally relevent pro* 
grams and services, which is frequently very important for Indian 
people. When they first come in^ there needs to be some degree of 
comfort, in knowings or being able to identify with other Indian 
people. That is a factor which is always present in urban Indian 
communities. 

In our own center, we have a wide va. '^ty of services that in- 
clude employment and training, one of the primary services 
needed, which includes counseling, urban survival and job-soeking 
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skills. We consider urban survival skills a key to making a success- 
ful ac^ustment for those who have come into the city very unpre- 
pared. Also included are off-eite trainings job development, and 
placement and supptal^ services. 

We have an Individual and Family Counseling Program, in 
which we help families with social problem^lving casework, and 
emergency assistance. We have an Aging Program. There is getting 
to be a larger number of older people who are in the city, as a 
result of that more permanent population. 

We have alcohol and mental health counseling. Our Child Wel- 
fare Prop'am provides advocacy, home studies, case management 
parent aide, foster care placement, l^lking Circle, which is a tradi- 
tional Indian group therapy. And one of the things that we have 
found is that there is a real need for some of those traditions as a 
way of coping in the city. While they may not all be specifically 
related to f particular tribe> we have found that it is a very effec- 
tive way of dealing with some of the problems, particularly in 
areas such as alcoholism, or working with parents. 

Legal services— we provide legal advice and representation in 
civil matters, and community education in areas which might lead 
to legal problems, such as landlord/tenant laws, or consumer laws, 
which many people have difficulty with. 

We have youth services* which provides advocacy, student repre- 
sentation, parent and student training, tutoring, social^ultural ac- 
tivities, and a summer day camp. Unfortunate !y> our yout^ activi- 
ties area is one that we have a very difficult time developing '^n a 
permanent basis, because there are few resources for that area. 

We are also trying to develop some new opportunities, because 
we do see that as part of our role, in the area of economic develop- 
ment. So that we address the situation of getting Indian people in 
higher level positions, we have developed a professional skill tech- 
nical placement service. We are also doing some small business de- 
velopment training for Indian people, who may be interested in 
getting into the area of business. 

In summary, trends show that the Indian copulation in Phoenix 
is increasing and becoming more permanent. It tends to remain, 
however, a hidden minority. The economic conditions on reserva- 
tions still make it necessary for Indian people to seek jobs and edu* 
catjonal opportunities off the reservation, and this will oe a oontinu* 
ing trend. Mobi'^e, diverse in tribal affiliation, with language differ- 
ences, outnumbered hy all other ethnic groups, drawn to the city 
from mostly rural settings for a variety of reasons, their status as 
citizens *.he city and State still often questioned, Indian people 
continue to struggle to improve opportunities for themselves and 
thezr chiidrco. 

It is not my intent to paint a totally bleak picture^ because I feel 
hopeful. I feel hopeful that positive growth is possible and is neces* 
sary. There are many positive cultural strengths to be regained 
and used to guide ur When people feel good about themselves, they 
caii be expected tv function accordingly. There needs to be more 
support for building such images. Federal policy should recognize 
the uniqueness of the urban Indian population. Generally, it is not 
a culture unto itself, rather, it is an extension of the culture from 
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which they originat«Kl. Families in the city are extensions of fami- 
lies on reservations and other Indian communities. 

I would like to say farther that we work vet7 closely in aflili- 
ation with other urban proffTAms throughout the State of Arizona, 
and that we would like to present in addition to my statement here 
some additional infonnation^ related to the situations in other 
Indian communities. Because they do vary. In Phoenix> because we 
have such a diversity of tribal groups, we may function somewhat 
differently than» say. Flagstaff^ where they are bordering on the 
reservations^ and they have some other unique problems. There is 
also a center in Tucson^ and there are some developing in some of 
the smaller corii-nunities^ such as Winslow^ and some of the other 
areas, as the Indian population in those communities are also 
growing. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Phyllis Bigpond follows:] 

pREFAit£D Statement of Phyllis J. Bigpond, ExECimvE Director* Phoenix Indian 

Center, Inc. 

Federal policies and prograwBt such i\s the relocation program in the late *403i 
and the Vocational lYaining Act of 1956i had a significant role in the development 
of the urban Indian population. While presented as opportunities^ history shows 
that their experience was far from glowing and the eaity inadequacies of the 
pQgram3haveiiadlongterTnefrecta,lV)dayU tsdiHicult togetgp^ entities, 
federal or otherwise^ to recogriize the uniqueness of this population and its character^ 
istics* Thank you for this opportunity to addreee the situation. 

Arizona has the third l^rgi^t off-isservation Inc^ian population in the nation^ ac- 
cording to the 1980 Census. The census reported the Indian population in the Phoe- 
nix Metropolitan area at 16i293 in 1980. Howeverf 1982 Maricopa County estimates 
place the Hgure at 18,796. The Phoenix Indian Center's 1983 Needs Assessment 
Survey estimates the ^pulatton at 23^000 which allows for the high rate of mobili- 
tyt census undercounhug of multiple Indian families living in one household, and 
counting of Indian people in other ethnic froup categories 

There has been a steady pattern of i>rUui Indian population growth; each decade 
the Indian population in the Phoenix area hes doubled. The makeup of the popula- 
tion is diverse^ with many tribes repreaented. 80% are frrm Southwestern 
tribeSi according to Phoenix Indian Center v^timates. A copy of our Service Popula- 
tion Profile for the period July 1, 19S4 - June 30, 1985 is attached, which we consid- 
er to be a fairly accurate indicator or the dHaracteristics of the total Indian popula- 
tion in the Phoenix Metropolitan area. This data provides the following profile: 55% 
or the population is femalei many of whom are single heads of household; 30% are 
marriedi naif of whom have dependents; of the otherSi single, divorced, widowed, or 
separated, 34% have dependents; the average number of dependents is 2^; the popu^ 
lation is youngs with 46% less than 25 years old; and the average education level is 
the 12th grade. 

The lack of enough Job opportunities, and/or educational and training facilities on 
reservations are the m^or reasons that Indian people migrate to the cities. Most 
have come looking for new opportuniticfc. Few come with expectations of making the 
city their permanent home Their expectations generally are to gain employment 
experience or complete training or an educational program and return to their 
home communities. Recent trends show, however, that the number of Indian people 
living in Phoenix on a long term basis is increasing. The Center's 1983 Needs As- 
seiisment showed that 6C% had lived in Phoenix five years or more and 35% were 
huying or owned their own homes. StiU. most maintain close ties with th^rr home 
reservations and cultural backgrounds^ Tribal identity is important and members of 
several Southwestern tribes are likely to use English as a second language^ 

The early experience of those who migrute to the city is very significant to their 
eventual adjustment or lack of adjustment. New arrivals frequently are totally un- 
prepared for the abnipt change in lifestyle. Support systemji available on the reser- 
vation, such the extended 'amily. traditional coping mechanisms^ healing ceremo^ 
men, and other familiar connnunity resources, do not exist. Many have come with 
insufficient resources to meet their basic needs, euch as shelter and food, A signifi- 
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cant number arc not job-ready, lack skills, work expenencc* or job-seeking know- 
how. The general community itself does not always provide a welcoming atmos- 
phere. Myths, stereotypes and misinformation continue to abound. Media attention 
continues to focus cm negative and sensational events^ Service providers or employ- 
ers operate on misinformation or lack cultural sensitivity, *rhere are many barriers 
which must overcome to make a successful adjustment to the urban experience. 
Hioso who are unable lo ofvercome the barriers are generally among that highly 
mobile group who return to their home community or become so frustrated that 
other dysfunctional behaviors are manifested, sucn as alcoholism, family disniption, 
or abuse* For those who are better able to survive, there are still barriers to over 
come. 

The rat& of unemployment is high for the Indian population. Because no Federal 
or State measures of unemplctyment distinguish the urban Indian population, the 
Center developed its own model which excludes those who are not looking for work, 
unempSoyable people, and transients. According to the Phoenix Indian Center's un- 
emplcyin^t models the current rate ia 18%. Bc^nd satisfjring basic ettrvival needs, 
barnetv fadti^ Indian people seeking employment may include the following: 

Lack of basic job seeking skills, such as interviewing, resume development, etc,; 

Problems of substance abuse; 

La^.k of competitive occupational skilb; 

Employer's prejudices, which reflect negative images of Indians as employees, es- 
pecially Indian men; and 
Transportation. 

Another critical factor is the state of Indian education, which has been plagued 
by high drop<Hit rates* low achievement levels, failure to achieve minima' educa- 
tional standards, and feelings of social and cultural isolation within school systems. 
All this contributes to the unemployment situation previously described and is a 
continuing problem. In the Phoenix Union High School District, th<t 19S$-S4 drop- 
out ra*« was 27% among Indian students. School attendance problems were high; 
achievement levels were below state and district norms; and Englinh and Math, both 
basic requirements, were the courses most often failed. Students often have a difli- 
^:ult time identifying career goals, and family support for education goals is often 
iimited or missing. 

The number oflndian people who have successfully overcome these barriers is in- 
creasing. At least 20% have achieved a college or prof<^onal education. Although 
there are more Indian people holding higher level positions, there is still an insig* 
nificant r imbcr of Indian people in skilled, techr.i<^ and professional positions. In 
a recent sur^^y of m^r pLblic and private sector employers in Phoenix, the Center 
found that le^ than 1% of positions m middle management and above are held by 
Indian people. 

The role of the family b critical While manv in Phoenix have successfully a4}ust^ 
ed to the urban environment and function well both outside and mthin the family 
unit, too many others fall victim to a variety of problems which affect family stabili- 
ty^. As a result, the children of these families get a poor start in life which may l^ve 
lasting efTects. In the pa^t year* counseling prt'grams of the Center have document 
ed 12a families with actual or high at risk potential for child abuse/neglect* OT thb 
number^ 79% were smg}t parents, usually female-headed. 16-21 years of age with 
one to three children A total of 200 children were iJentified as having been emo- 
tionallyt physicallyt and/or sexuallv abused, or chronical^ neglected. Families wiUi 
childre^ij may also be afTected by tne cb\£hing values of two cultures. For ex^imptc. 
the extended family has had an important roie in child rearing. Left without this 
resource in the city, parents develop alternatives which may not be acceptable, A 
working parent may oe accused of neglect when leavii^g younger ch^idren in the 
care of older, underage siblings, a practice not uncommon on the reservation, but 
usually with support of the extended family. In the city, this practice could lead to 
intervention by Child Protective Services, 

In most large urban centers, there are Indian organizations comparable to the 
Phoenix Indian Center which have developed programs in response to identified 
needs of the Indian community. These Centers have varied roles in the comiaunity, 
including <l) direct service provision. <2> coordination and referral to other agencies, 
(3) advocacy for access to existing services, (4) advocacy for needed services, <5f edu^ 
cation. and(6) culturaily relevant programs and servio^jj. 

The Phoenix Indian Center currently has an array of services as follows: 

Employment and^ Training— counselingt urban survival and jobneeeking skills 
training. ofT-site training, job development and placement, and support services. 

Individual and Family Counsel ing^social problem so.ving casework, emergency 
assistance. 
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Aging & Behavtoral Services— alcohol and mental health counseling, senior citi- 
zens center 

Child Welfare— advocai^t home studies, case management, parent aide, foster 
care placement. Talking Circle- traditional Indian group therapy. 

Legal Services— legal advice and representation in civil matters^ community edu' 
cation. 

Youth Services— ad vocai^i student representation, parent and student training, 
tutoringf sodai-cultural activities* and a summer day camp. 

Economic Development—professional, skilled technical placement services, small 
business development training. 

In sumtnatyi trends show that the Indian population in Phoenix is increasing and 
becoming more permanent^ but urban Indians remain a hidden minority. Economic 
conditions on reservations still make It necessary for Indian people to seek jobs and 
educational opportunities ofT-reservation, and this will be a continuing trend. 
Mobile, diverse in tribal afnitation, with langua^ differences, outnumbered by 
other ethnic groups, drawn to the^ city from mostly rural settings for a variety of 
reasons^ th^ir status as citizens of the city and state still often questioned} Inaian 
people continue the struggle to improve opportunities for themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

It has not been my intent to paint a totally bleak picture, because I feel hopeful 
that positive growth is necessary and possible. There are positive cultural strengths 
to be regained and used to guide us. When people feel good about themselves, they 
can be expected to function accordingly. There needs to be more support for buildk 
lag such images. Federal poli^ should recognize the uniqueness of the urtian Indian 
popul^dbm* GenerallVp it is not a culture unto itself, rather it is an extension of the 
culture from which tbfiy originated. Families in the city are extensions of families on 
reservations and other Indian communities. 

Service Population Prohle— For Phoenix Indian Center 

Perwd: My I l$S^-June SO, 1985 



Sex: Peroent 

Males 45 

Females 55 

Marital status: 

Married $0 

Single 54 

Divorced 9 

Widow 1 

Separated 6 

With dependen(s: 

Married 49 

Single 23 

IK^'orced 38 

Wiaow 44 

Separated 43 

Age: 

17 and under 2 

18-25 44 

26-44 47 

45-55 4 

56 and up. 3 

Tribal afHliatbn: 

Navajo 49 

Pa^o 5 

otlB^!!!!!!"!I!I!"Z!!;i!I!!!;ZZ!I!l!!I!!"^ 20 

Single parent families 

Male 26 

Ffemale 74 

Average dependents per fcmily 2.50 
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Average educcuon level 

Gndt 

Male 12 

Female 12 

Yearly income 

?6,000andurder 79 

$6,001 to $12,000 15 

$12,000 and up 6 

Client makeup 

Employment services^ alcohol treatment* individual family services 1,944 

Dependents 690 

Urban Indian Law Project €98 

Atental health 374 

Senior Citizens 137 

Youth activities 257 

Talking circle 862 

TV>tal » 4,962 

Chairman Millee. Thank you. It is not your testimony—at least 
as I und^tand what you are saying— that the migration of the 
Indian population from the reservation to the city^ in and of itself, 
is bad? There are some very l(^cal reasons why young people 
mi^t make the decision to go there> in terms of employment and 
other opportuiii'«es* that might possibly be there. But it seems to 
me what you are suggesting is that in terms of their skills or edu- 
cational attainment^ or youths that these are more tihe problems. It 
is not the migration, in and of itself that is the problem. Is that a 
fair statement of what you are suggesting to the committee? 

Ms. BiGPoND. It is not— no. The migration itself is not the prob- 
lem. That will continue to happen. The job opportunities are there* 
educational opportunitit»s are there. Howeven there are probably 
many Indian people who would prefer to stay in their home com^ 
munities on tiie reservation, and many who will return to that 
They may need to come to the cities to get some experience and 
training. But the reservation communities also need people who 
have those skills. 

Chairman Miller. I understand that But I spent a day at the 
Yakima Reservation. They have in excess of some 300 young txople 
in the various institutions of higher education arounc r the State c' 
Washington, and around the country. They made it veiy clear that if 
all 300 of those people came back to the reservation, they oould not 
put them all to worV with whatever skills they brought back, even 
thou^ in some cases they may greatly need those skiDs. As a result, 
some of those young people will have to live and work in Seattle* or 
the city of Yakima. They hope to be able to maike tfie reservation a 
continued cultural attraction. And for those people that do have the 
resources that they can use, they hope they will return to give that 
talent back to the tribe. 

And so> I worry sometimes that a picture is painted of the 
migration of members of Indian tribes to cities for a period of time* 
as a betrayal or bad, and is somethmg that should concern us. I 
think it diould conceni us when we see people with no education, no 
skills* no ability* going to the city, out of desperation* with no 
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resources in the city to receive them and to help them. That is a 
great conoem to me. But for domeone to go there to ^ an education, 
or to take advantage df an opportunity for job training is also a veiy 
logical dedcdon. Especially in the case df some of the reservations 
that I visited earlier in the week* where 85 percent df the people on 
the reservation are unemployed. There are no op^rtunittes for 
career employment on those reservations, and there is not likely to 
be in the foreseeable future. Now^ there are oQier questions of 
importance here in terms df economic dev^opment But I just 
wanted to make sure that I understood what you were saying. 

Please feel free to correct me if I am wrong; here* 

Ma BtGpOND. Well, in my mind, I think that there needs to be 
options and choices^ and tnat Indian people need to be able to 
make some of those options and choices* Frequently the migration 
has happened as a result of not having opportunities on reserva- 
tions. There are those who are coming to the city who are going to 
choose to stay here> because they decide that this is a good expm- 
ence for them. That is fine. We are not in the business of trying to 
m^e that decision for then;, and say "you should stay in the city/' 
If there are opportunities on the reservation, then that is where 
they should be. I can agree that migration^ in itself, is not the prob- 
lem. It is the preparation for mig^ration^ I think, and what happens 
to them once they get there that is the m^'or problem. 

Ciiairman MhIler. Let me ask a question of all three of you^ 
please be candid, and tell us what is on your mind. 

After spending sevei^ days on various reservations in the Westi 
two things seemed to come across, Fiist^ that you have trib^ that are 
deeply concerned about the erosion of the family^ about the future 
of their childmii and have translated that concern into a rather 
sophisticated social services delivery system. This is not the case on 
eveiy reservation^ but in many instances they have tried to deal 
with mental health problems^ with outp0^home placement^ withju* 
venile justice problems. But second^ as sophisticated as the system is, 
it clearly appears to be inadequate and underfunded, and unable to 
meet the demands that the community places on that system. They 
are amply not able to deal with all of the families that are in 
crises, the children at risk, and the pn^Iems that the tribe confronts 
because of the economic situation within the reservation, and other 
problems that occur. 

Ms, Femandez> you said your goal was to help create conditions 
for native American childreui youthi and families to practice a 
healthy lifestyle, and that that purp<^ and those principles are 
imbedded in the culture of your tribe, and 1 suspect> other tribes. 

The question really is^ is that possible tinder current conditions? 
And If again, want to state iJbat 03ngressman Levin and I and the 
committee, have seen time and again, tribes that are maJdng an 
incredible effort. They are simply overwhelroedi and after making 
this effort for a period of jjears, me statistics would still shock any 
pennon of any sensitivity, m terms of the number of children that 
are being consumed by poverty, by alcoholism, by drug abusei and 
families that are being consumed by ^ust simply the inadequate re- 
sources to support its members, I th'nk we need a realistic assess* 
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ment of whether > if you continue doing everything you are doing 
today, with the resources that are currently available, whethen in 
fact, you really do believe that you can dramatically increase the 
opportunities for success, and for healthy families on those reserva- 
tions. 

Ms. Fernandez, or Ms. Bigpond, or Governor White? 

Ms. Fernandez Well, I do believe that it is possible. I believe 
that It is possible to create conditions—these conditions by pro- 
grams that are presently existing, by coondinatlng what they are 
doing with one another. By what was stated by Ms. Bigpond, the 
process of a talking circle. It is a process of people who sit down 
and listen to one another, and they have that opportunity to prac- 
tice these traditions that I mentioned: to listen, to have respect, to 
take action, to have a vision. They have that opportunity. And 
many of the Indian communities are banning to use this talking 
circle approach, to getting people to sit down and to take a look at 
themselves, and what kind of visions they have for their own fami- 
lies and for their people. I believe it is possible. 

The programs, such as WIC, such as the Early Development — 
Sarly Child Development Programs that some of the reservations 
have — they are beginning to work with young mothers of child- 
bearing age, and helping them to become aware of their responsi- 
bility as parents. So, I believe it is possible that this cycle of the 
cultural erosion — I believe it is possible to make a change there. 

Chairman Mill£e< You can do that with the current resourced 

Ms. Fernandez. No. It is very limited, of course. It is very limit- 
ed, but — it is a beginning. It has been many years that our people 
have been suffering, and it is beginning to make a change, through 
the resources that are now available, and also through some of 
the — as was stated earlier— through the Indian Child Welfare Act, 
through the Indian Health Care Improvement Act We have seen 
some programs that have been developing and helping our Indian 
people begin to become educated, so that they could educate their 
community. Because, as was stated before, it is very important to 
have a program that is culturally relevant to the people that live 
in that community. Those people have to have an opportunity to 
have a voice in how those programs are going to be delivered— how 
those services are going to be delivered to them. Each community 
has their own specific needs. Each tribe has their own specific 
needs. 

Chairman Millar. Ms. Bigpond. 

Ms. Bigpond. I think she made a couple of very key points. One 
is that whatever the community is, they have to have a very strong 
voice in determining how to address those needs. I do believe that 
communities have to assume responsibility for making many of 
those decisions. I do not believe that there are enough resources. 
We hear all the time that we do not have enough to do this or 
that— either money or manpower, people, or whatever it takes to 
carry something out 

Programs we have developed have developed on the basis of what 
resources we were able to put together. In the city, we put together 
everjrthing that we can, because we do not have the same kind of 
status as tribes, and we are always looking for other resources. We 
feel very strongly that one of the areas tl^t we are not addressing 
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very well, because we do not have the kind of resources we need, 
relates to children and youth. We keep scraping to try to put to- 
gether programs, because we do see situations occurring now that 
we have not seen in the past, child abuse and neglect, for instance. 
Neglect has been a problem, a continuing problem over the years. 
Abuse> however* is something that had not been highly identified 
in the past» and we are now oeginning to see that in the city. We 
have documented cases of abuse* and it is growing. That is of great 
concern to us. 

We do not have enough money to address that We just very re- 
cently tried to develop a prqject which— we said we need this much 
money for it, and the funding source said ''we have got this much? 
we vnll give you this." It was not enough. We are continually 
scraping to put those resources together. 

It is important that we, ourselves^ take some of the responsibility 
and the resources, and develop programs. 

I do feel that we are making some difference. I do see people who 
are making those adjustments. I think it is important for us to be 
working together. One of the things 

Chairman Miller. There is no question that there are people 
who are making a difference. I have met all week with people who 
are making a difference. But at the end of the year, theyM seen 10 
percent of the families that were in crises* and the other 90 percent 
of the families that were in crises were left to hang out, and do the 
best they can. It simply was not there. This is not a question of 
passing judgment on the system, because I was pleasantly sur- 
prised at the degree of development of the social service delivery 
system, within the reservation. But, I was overwhelmed by the 
numbers of people who needed help, who simply were not getting 
it, and had no prospect of getting it, any time in the near future. 

One of the thmgs I have learned being chairman of this commit* 
tee^ is that when you are 2 years old, 6 months is a long tima It 
may not be a very long time when you are 70 years old, but it is a 
real long time when you are 2 years old* because it is a quarter of 
your life. 

I saw an awAiI lot of children who had no prospect of receiving the 
services they needed within the next quarter of their life. That is 
what worries me. 

1 have got to tell you that these hearings have encourajged me, 
seeing what is avail^le within the tribes^ m terms of dealmg with 
these problems, but I am really discouraged about the prospect of 
delivering services to all of the people that are in need. This short- 
fall exists in other areas, and in the county that I represent, which 
is a wealthy suburban county. We do not meet all of the needs of 
the people there> some of whom are in desperate crises. 

But these statistics that you just cited to us, and that Mrs. Fer^ 
nandez has cited* and that Lieutenant Governor White has cited to 
us, really are frightening. And one of the things I thought I was 
hearing when I was in Seattle was that a number of tribes were 
starting to panic about the loss of this young generation, that they 
were going to lose these kids to most of the social evils that con^ 
cem all of us as parents. But they saw the potential that this gen- 
eration would not carry on the culture, and that this generation 
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would simply, basically cease to function, if they could not get to 
them in greater numliers, and with more comprehensive services. 

That sounds a lot like a three^alarm fire. That is what worries 
me. It is not the question that there are not people that are trying 
to make a difference. We traveled all day» yesterday^ with people 
who have committed their entire life to making a difference for 
other members of their tribe, and are some of the most exciting 
people that I have met. But I am really terrified about their abili^ 
to reach enou^ people. 

Ms. BiGPOND. Well, there is no question about that. I would agree 
with you, fully. 

Chairman Miller. Well, I just wanted to 

Ms. BiGPOND. We have not 

Chairman Miller. One of the things Congressman Levin and I 
believe, the reason weVe here, is to do a real assessment. My as^ 
sessment, at this point, is that any notion that the Federal Govern- 
ment is contributing enough, whether it comes from the BIA, or 
any other source, in terms of targeting resources on the population 
in trouble on Indian reservations is false. There is no evidence that 
that is true when you visit reservations* and you see the numbers of 
people who are in desperate straits. Most of them are very young 
children. They did not pick to be bom into those families. They were 
bom into those families, and they arrived with an awful lot of 
trouble already preexisting- That is what I find so frightening- Ent it 
is not to suggest that there are not people trying. 

Governor White. 

Mr. White. I would just like to comment, that I think for a 
number of years, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and Indian Health 
Services have acted in a paternalistic manner, and apparent &om 
that 

Chairman Miller. If they were all our parents, I tell you, I think 
none ^ us would grow up- 

Mr. White. Well, a lot of community members have leamed to 
rely and be dependent on the Federal Government for a number of 
years. I remember when I went to school, I had to go to school to 
leain English. Now we send our kids to school, and they try to in- 
doctrinate thc^ Pima language. So there is that existence that we 
have lost some of that culture. We are beginning to lose it, through 
our language. One of the things that has derived from it, is 
most!y from the education of the parents. 

At this timet as I have stressed, within the housing areas, there 
may be three generations of families living within one household 
That is very unbecoming to the outside world. 

People are reluctant to go off reservation for employment, be- 
cause they have never been stressed the idea, or given the opportu- 
nity to be aware of what the job interview is, and orientated in 
that manner. 

The educational systems, the drop out rates that you have heard, 
are that at one point we had a 55-{)ercent rate. This was within our 
surrounding schools, and we are right in the middle of a metropo* 
lis, and it is expanding. I think our next best efforts would be made 
to conduct ourselves to off reservations and applying to those areas 
of development. 
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But, again, it goes back to parents, I think the council at one 
time, maybe 7 or 8 years ago, stressed a point that parents should 
be taught how to be parents. And with developmental programs, 
such as social services, and other areas of educational news, we 
tried to go into that area. And I think that we have surfaced some 
of these problems at the present But again, you know, inadequate 
funding makes it impassible for some of these things to be taking 
place* A resource center would be one of the basic things tltat 
would be a starting point within any Indian oommuni^. 

My belief that the resources that we have right hen:, they are 
adequate to do the job. But again, take 3 or 4 years ago when we 
had adequate funding within all services and programs of educa- 
tion, before the reduction started. I think that we were meeting the 
needs, and that sometimes we were also administratively heavy. At 
this point, I couM see that parents are still dependent on the Fed- 
eral Government, But again, where is that dollar? Where is that 
dollar point that goes to the funding or goes to the services, that 
goes to the projects in Indian communities? 

It is all grown into an administrative function* Once your appro- 
priations leaves Congress, it goes to a department, it go^ to an 



area office, it goes to an agen<jy, and what is left for the tribe, once 

'*in my 

on Social Services. You are given a dollar figure to do what you 



it gets down here? It is basically what I remarked in my stat^ent 



can with, aflber 90 percent of it is gone up in administrative costs, 
up and down the liiie, I think there has to be some address to re- 
ductions in either Bureau of Indian Affairs or the Indian Health 
Services- 

So, the other tribes, and also the urban Indians could share 
within the funding possibilities and services to be provided. 
Chairman Miller, Thank you, 

Mr, Levin, Your question, I think, is so germane that I am not 
sure that I should ask anything further at this point But let nie 

1 think the question really is that would more of the same really 
work? And I have only been on the trail, now, this is imr second 
day, I come from Michigan, I have traveled more outside of the 
country than I have within Arizona, I do not pretend to be very 
knowledgeable, but the question that the chairman has asked 
jumps out at every stop, it seems to me. Will more of the same 
really work? Is the structure sudi that it will allow enough 
prioress — the structure of relationship^ 

The testimony of the three of you refers, in each case, to more 
resources. But here is my fear. Washington is saying there is not 
very much in Washington, I think this is the dilemma that every^ 
body faces. We are going to have to cut pr(^ams. So, to the extent 
that the plea is for more Federal resources, it is going against a lot 
of the currents, and bumps up against a $200 billion a year deficit 

Well, Washington is saying "let the States do more/' But, as the 
testimony— Lieutenant Governor White*s testimony, and others, 
has made so clear, the States, when it comes to mental health 
problems on reservations, says, "that is not our responsibility," Ap- 
parently, that is what they are saying. That — and I am not trying 
to comment too much, because I do not know enough. And I hesti- 
tate, anyway. We are talking about relationships that go back long 
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ago» right? And I am not one to say let's comment on them lightly. 
Iliere is a lot of history in tiie response of the State. 

In Michigan^ we cannot say that If there is a mental health 
problem anywhere^ the State cannot say^ well^ they cannot point to 
any statute or treaty^ or whatever. It has the responsibility. WelU 
so the State and the Federal Government are saying, let it be done 
within the community. That strikes some resonant notes among 
people like us, because we do believe in initiative and self-help, and 
in cultural sensitivity, and community involvement, and communi- 
ty participation, and the importance of cultural tradition. Very 
much so. 

But my reaction— again, I am just a l*day expert That means I 
do not know very much^is that that is a dodge, to some extent, to 
just say ''leave it to the community." Because, if that is the sole 
answer, I think it is not going to be very— it is not going to be good 
enough. I think what sparks the chairman's question, and mine— 
the two of us were talking, just before the hearing, about the r.eed 
for comprehensiveness. It is hard to attack these problems, just by 
one or another. If people are trying, and tlieir efforts are so admi- 
rable — but then we bump into these statistics, and they are terribly 
scbering. In Ms. Fernandez' testimony, the increase in the number 
of children placed from 36 to 62 in 3 years, and the number of chil- 
dren before the tribal court, and the number of child welfare cases 
brought to the attention of the Social Services Department, they 
have just skyrocketed in 3 years. I think tiiat forces all of us to ask 
this very question that the chairman posed. Is there something 
that has to be done, beyond the intensification of what we are now 
doing? 

I am an optimist, but I think it is folly to use optimism to ob- 
scure the basic questions. You end up with pessimists that way. 
Your responses are helpful, but I think that tiiis select committee 
needs to discharge its responsibility to keep asking that difficult 
question. 

Under present circumstances, will more of the same really work, 
when it is so difficult to just maintain the status quo, for example, 
in terms of Federal resources? So, I have not, I guess, asked a ques- 
tion, but reasked iJie one of the chairman. I think your testimony 
is so striking diat it raises these basic questions. Do you have any 
comment, further? Perhaps not. 

Ms. BtGPOND. Well, you have presented the dilemma that we are 
dealing with. We recognize some of those things. In terms of what 
you might expect in the future causes us to look at all of the other 
resources that are possible, and the kind of relationship that we 
are dealing with is a very different kind of situation than the 
tribes. So, we do deal more with the State or the city, and those 
kinds of entities. We have a different relationship with tliem. 

Mr. Levin. But you rely, substentially on Federal resources, 
right? I mean, you mentioried legf.l services, job training. The pro- 
posal has been, for example, to eliminate the Job Corps. 

Ms. BtGPOND. A very significant amount of our resources ^re 
Federal, yes, which has been very important. We utilize all other 
levels to the extent possible. Most of them do not recognize the 
urban Indian population as a unique population, so we have to 
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work within those systems, in order to bring those resources to our 
community. 

Chairman Miller, Thank you. Lieutenant Governor White, on 
page 3 of your statement, you say that the tribe recently contract- 
ed with the BIA to do all the social service functions and how the 
federal officials refuse to ^low you effective control of the pro- 
gram. And recently^ under the guide of monitoring costs an un- 
wanted Federal employee was deducted from the administrative 
costs agreed upon^ and contained in the contract. Could you tell me 
exactiy what happened there? 

Mr, Whfte, I would like to have niy tribal attorney respond to 
that Rodney? 

Chairman Mm ,Tt* Could you just come over here? 

Mr, Rodney Lewis, I think the situation reflects the gradual 
changeover which is occurring in the CountiT> not only on the Gila 
River Indian Reservation, but throughout the United States, And 
that is the fact— it is a fact that the Bureau of Indian Affairs is 
slowdy, but surely, because of the Indian Self-Determination Act, 
relinquishing its authority and control and jurisdiction of Indian 
reservations. In many parts of the Country, 1 am sure, that this 
whole process is going eaaly. In other parts of the Country, it is 
not 

On this particular reservation, as far as the Social Service func* 
tion was concerned, it is a little difScult for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to relinquish control of that particular function. It is a 
fairly large function of the Bureau, It is somediing which allows 
them to maintain some supervision over what happens on the res- 
ervation. So, what happened, when the tribe contracted for the 
entire social services program, they had an extra employee, with 
no place to go. And so, this emplo^^ee was retained here, to monitor 
the program when the tribe tCK>k it over. Tins meant a substantial 
salary. In fact, we have $25,000 at stake—as does the Papago Res- 
ervation, south of us, and I am sure their representatives will testi- 
fy to that, too. They have a case on appeal within the administra- 
tive procedures of the Interior Department I think theirs was 
something like $35,(N)0, Here, what happened, as far as the tribe is 
concerned, the monitoring function which was not needed at all. 
This could have been done by a course of checking the files, on-site 
visits from time to time, as the Bureau does, to monitor their con- 
tract We have no opposition to monitoring the contract. All we are 
concerned about is why should they deduct the cost of a Federal 
employee, and other benefits, simply because they could not fmd a 
place for this extra social services worker? 

Well, tiiat is on appeal, and we think we are going to win that 
case. But I think I would like to take this opportunity, just to 
expand further on the question 

Chairman Millee, What is the size of the contract? 

Mr, Rodney Lewis. The total size of the contract? The adminis- 
trative cost was, I think, something like $150,000, But that is 
simply the cost that we have to run the program. 

Chairman Miller, But you are administering what size pro- 
grams? 

Mr, Rodney Lewis, I am not sure exactly the total of those pro- 
grams 
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Chainnan Miller. You can give it to us later. 
[Discussion held off the record.] 

Mr. Rodney Lewis. $2.3 million. That incJMdes general assist 
ance 

Chairman Miller. I wonder if we assign a full-time monitor to 
every $2.8 million in the Pentagon? 

Mr. Rodney Lewis. We very probably do. 

Chairman Miller. I do not think we do. You are getting very 
special treatment. I am not sure it is a very good use of funds. 
What you are suggesting is that during this period of withdrawal 
and transition^ and the growth and the self-determination of all of 
these different programs^ that there is an effort to keep the Bureau 
of Indian AfEairs ^ive by charging those costs against the contract, 
even though that may be more intensive, or more excessive than 
would be necessary. Because, I assume the terms and the condi- 
tions of the contracts spell out your obligations, and if you do not 
meet your obligations, they have a right to come back gainst you 
in the ensuing fiscal year, when you want to renew the contract. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Rodney Lewis. Exactly. And we have audits all the liL ^e. 
Auditors come down and 

Chainnan Miller. You get auditors, too. I see. 

Mr. Rodney Lewis* Absolutely. Any time you get Federal money, 
they take over a room, they take over our files, and run througn 
the entire pn^am, not only for the costs of the program expended, 
but also for whether or not we are properly perfonning the func* 
tions. Of course, the functions and standards set by the BIA are 
fairly low, so there is absolutely no problem in attaining those 
kinds of performance standards. 

Chainnan Miller. What is the administrative cost of this con- 
tract? 

[Discussion held off the record.] 

Mr. Rodney Lewis. I think one other point I would like to make 
is what looks like throwing a lot of good money after bad in the 
child welfare situation, or the social services situation. I think you 
have to recognize, first of all, that at least here, as far as Gila 
River is concerned, and probably a lot of other tribes in Arizona, is 
that with the Federal Government's assistance and cooperation, 
economies on reservations were simply destroyed. This case took 
place 100 years ago, and now you are coming back to us and 
saying— what it appears to me is that— why aren*t you doing 
better? You just eliminated the economy, or the agricultural base, 
which is a basic economic baise for the community, and 100 years 
later, you come back and say why haven't you actually brought 
things up to standard. 

The other thing, too, is the continual difficulties we have with 
the State of Arizona. I think it is venr clear that in the past there 
is a lot of racial discrimination, as far as Indians are concerned, 
whichj in these days, its economic discrimination. We are in court, 
at this point, attempting to get a fair amount of water, which will 
provide a substantial amount of employment through the agricul- 
tural—through our agricultural enterprises. And we nave been pre- 
vented from doing this. So, it is difficult, I think, for us, or for me, 
to understand why the implication here is that why aren't you 
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doing better? Why haven't you eradicated poverty? Why are not 
the social conditions of Gila River like those in the greater Phoenix 
area? 

The other thing, too, is that we must have the opportunity to de^ 
velop ourselves economically. Acts, like the Tribal Governmental 
Tax Status Act, enacted back in 1983 foy Q)ngress, is the kind of 
legislation which is very helpful to us, and to other Indian tribes. It 
places us on the same par as State governments. One f^ood example 
is if we borrow money, as does a State, a bank does not have to pay 
income tax on the amount of interest we pay on that^ and that is a 
substantial saving to us^ as it is to all the other local governmen- 
tal entities who are forced to borrow money. That kind of legisla- 
tion is a kind of, I think, direction you ought to think about. Con^ 
gressman John McCain's recent bill will help economic activity on 
a reservation. 

But, I think the final point I would like to make is that ri Gila 
River, we are in the changeover* We recently assumed — the Social 
Services Program that the Lieutenant Grovernor mentioned took 
place only 2 years ago. 

We are now just beginning to take over the functions of the BIA 
and run these programs in a much more efficient and effective 
manner than they ev^r dreamed of doing. And I am sure that is 
the same kind of testimony you will get from all other tribes* Sk), 
what we are looking at is we are in the process— you caught us in 
the miJdle of a process, as we b^gin to assume and take over these 
functions from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian Health 
Service* 

So, I think that is something I think you ought to think about in 
developing policy, as far as Indian children, family and youths are 
concerned* 

Chairman Miller* Thank you vei^ much, to all of you for your 
time and your help to us* We appreciate it 

The next panel will be made up of Mr* Forrest Cuch, who is the 
education division head for the Ute Tribe out of Fort Duchesne, 
UT, and Robert iewis, who is the director of tribal social services 
for the Salt River Indian Community, and Lynn Rusch, who is the 
WIC director from the Gila River Indian Conranunity* 

Welcome to the committee. And again, your prepared statements 
will be put into the record in their entirety. To the extent that you 
want to Gammarize, feel free to do so* We have some time for ques- 
tions, and the extent to which you want to comment on what you 
have heard before, please feel free to do that, also* 

Forrest, we will start with you. 

STATEMENTOF FORREST S. CUCH, EDUCATION DIVISION HEADt 
UTE TRIBE, FORT DUCHESNE, UT 

Mr. Cuch* Honorable Chairman Miller, and members of the 
Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, I am pleased 
to have the privilege of presenting this testimony on behalf of my 
tribe, relative to children, youth, and families* My name is Forrest 
S* Cuch, educaticEl division head for the Ute Indian Tribe* I have 
held this position since 1973* My testimony lends itself to the alu- 
cational needs of our young people because it is believed that im- 
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proved educational opportunities are the only viable way for chil- 
dren, youth, and families to overcome the hardships of their 
present condition. 

At the present time, the Ute Indian Tribe is experiencing grave 
hardship. During the past year, 1985, the Ute Indian Tribe, with an 
enrollment of 1/700 people, experienced the loss of 51 of its mem- 
bers. Or 3 percent of its menibership. 28, or 55 percent of these 
deaths, were the direct result of alcoholism. Other problems, such 
as self-inflicted death, child abuse, spouse abuse, and incest, are on 
the rise. 

The tribe is encountering some m^'or econ >mic problems as well. 
The present unemployment rate is 57 percent Four m^'or tribal 
enteziirises have failed and are no longer in operation. These failed 
businesses have had a devastating impact upon the social and eco- 
nomic stability of the tribe and individual households. Consequent* 
ly> education programs have been aimed at retraining ihe young 
adult population, and preparing them to begin operating small 
businesses and benefiting from employment opportunities in the 
local area. 'Diis reeducation is necessary because of the document* 
ed failures of the local public school system. 

In 1980, educational research by the tribe's education division in- 
dicates that the Ute Tribe has not progressed nor benefited signifi- 
cantly from the public school system. An independent needs assess- 
ment survey conducted in 1978, which compared Indian student 
actuevement over a 20-year period, 195S to 1978, revealed that 
there were no significant gains in average academic achievement. 
Ute students continue to suffer 3 to 4 years academic delay at the 
secondary level. Over an 11-year period, 1972 to 1983^ the local 
h^h school dropout rate has averaged 31 percent The local public 
high school has only graduated 25 percent of Ute high school stu- 
dents during this time. 

One of the more shocking findings is that while the tribal Head 
Start project has been relatively successful in preparing Ute chil- 
dren to enter the public schools, it is the public schools that have 
failed to carry out their responsibility in educating the children. A 
graph of achievement scores, comparing Indian to non-Indian stu- 
dents in 1982, reveals that most Ute children enter the public 
schools near the national norm, and shortly thereafter, they begin 
a steady decline in achievement, an obvious disparity by the third 
grade, in comparison to their non-Indian peers. 

Consequently, in this time of budget constraint, it is critical that 
our Nation not repeat the mistakes of the past Many of the past 
Federal policies failed because they were based upon the premise 
that the only barrier to the successful education or Inf'.ian cnildren 
was thair culture, and that if it was possible to erradicate an 
Indian child^s culture, all that would be necessary is to provide the 
child with a regular classroom program of instruction. 

We painfully came to realize that the loss of our spiritual beliefs 
and moral prmciples constituted the eventual destruction of the 
Indian race. By reestablishing our dignity as Indian people, we 
have come to understand tiiat we really do have something to offer 
our country. Memory of our sacred relationship to the land has 
^ven us the strength and confidence to say,"I am ready and will- 
ing to share the ancient knowledge of my ancestors with you.'* 
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Consequently, h«ve entered a new era of discovery and refine- 
ment in our Indian education progi^ms. We have exercised the 
recent selMetermination policy by operating our own education 
programs. More importantly, we have adopted and implemented a 
holistic philosophy which supports the spiritual, as well as the in^ 
tellectual and physical development of each child. This concept, al- 
though indigenous to most Indian people^ was reacquired from the 
Pour Worlds Development Project^ University of Lethbridge> AB, 
Canada. The significance of this concept is that it evolved as a 
result of combining the best and most current knowledge from the 
technological world with the ancient knowledge of Indian spiritual 
leaders. A monumental meeting of top professionals and native 
spiritual leaders took place in 1985. The meeting was called in re- 
sponse to the alarming increase in alcohol and drug abuse occur- 
ring among young Canadian Indian youth. It is painful to note that 
it was another neighboring countt7 that recognized the value of 
the knowledge possessed by traditional leaders of Indian peopla 
Consequently, it was the Four Worlds Project and the University of 
Lethbridg^ that has acquired the blessings of this great knowledge> 
and they intend to share it with anyone who desires it 

We have aUo researched the latest innovations in teachings and 
we have identified appropriate teaching styles for Indian children. 
We are finding success in the programs that we have been able to 
operate or influence. In the 19H)'s, we have learned how to promote 
and sustain this growth throughout the latter yearc of an Indian 
child's development. However^ at this most opportune time» we 
have encountered some m^jor barriers* not of our own. 

We have found the present trend in education disasterous for 
Indian children. The findings of the National Q)mmission on Excel- 
lence in Education point to the need for upgrading the standards of 
an already rigid and inflexible public school system* which over- 
looks the needs of the disadvantaged children, culturally different 
children in particular. Our position is that the National (^mmis- 
sion overlooked the needs of students at risk, or the disadvantaged 
students, that comprise a growing percentage of the school popula- 
tion throughout the Nation. Further* we find the present Reagan 
administration pursuing efforts to reduce or aptly eliminate effec- 
tive educational and social prc^ams which bendit disadvantaged 
youth. Further, much of the talk about the Federal deficit and the 
need for a balanced budget overlooks the dire consequences of the 
growth of illiteracy throughout the Nation. In our opinion, the Fed- 
eral Government can either invest in the future of young people by 
continuing effective social and educational programs now, or con* 
tribute to a growing national deficit which will be an even greater 
burden upon future generations^ as a result of the costs to society 
due to the moral destruction of all children, youths and families. 

We do not mean to sound ignorant or unappreciative of the good 
will of the Federal Government to improve our condition in the 
past. We only wish to make it clear that the present system and 
many of its intended programs are not working for Indian people. 
Many of these programs are only glazing the surface and applying 
bandages to wounds that are very deep and serious. Indian tribes 
need to be given the opportunity to not only succeed, but to fail as 
well. We need to be allowed the opportunity and responsibility to 
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help our people on our own terms. If something is not workings 
then we nee^ to change the entire scope or thrust of the program 
without losing fear—fear of losing our financial support. We need 
to be able to combine the most appropria*^ knowledge of the tech* 
nologicaJ world with the best traditions and beliefs of our ancient 
Indian culture. We need financial assistance to operate our own 
schools and experiment with this new holistic approach without 
harassment nor miction from the dominant culture. At this criti* 
cai time, tribally controlled health, social, and educational pro- 
grams need 'ncreased appropriations. We can no longer tolerate 
the restrictions of operating our programs on continuing resolu* 
tiona We need congressional commitment, and we need this help 
immed lately. Further, we need your understanding and trust that, 
in time, we will become the strong, se\f-«ufficient people we once 
were. We strongly believe that if such an opportunity was permit- 
ted Indian people, it is quite possible that we, someday, would have 
a wonderful wealth of knowledge to share with all people of this 
great country. 

Thank you for this opportunity. 

[Prepared statement of Forrest Cuch foltows:] 

Prktared Statement OF Forresi Cuch. Education Division Head for theUte 

IMPVAK ThIBE OF THE UlNTAH AKZ OURAY RESERVATION 

Honorable Chairman Miller and Members of the Select Committee on Children* 
Youth* and Families^ I am pleased to have the priviteffe of presenting this testimony 
on behalf of my tribe relative to children, ycuth, and families. My name is Forrest 
S. Oicfa, Education Division Head for the Ute Indian Tribe. I have held thif positicn 
since 1973. MV testimony tends it^lf to the educational needs of our young people 
because it is believed that improved educational oppc^unities are the only viable 
way for children* youth* and families to overcome the hardships of their present 
condition. 

At the present time^ the Ute Tribe is experiencing grave hardship. During the 
past year (1985). the Ute Tribe* with an enrollment of 1700^ experienced the toss of 
51 or its members or 3% of its membership. 28 or 55% of these deaths weie the 
direct result of alcoholism. Other pn^leme such as self-inQicted death, child abuse* 
spouse abuse and incest are on the rise. (Tribal Health Division* Annual Report and 
Triba) Ute Bulletin). 

The tribe is encountering some m^Jor economic problems as well. The present un- 
employment rate is 57%. Four major triba) enterprises have failed and are no 
longer in operation. These failed businesses have had a devastating impact upon the 
social and economic stability of the tribe and individual house*hoTds. Con8e<}uemly* 
education programs have been aimed at restraining the young adult population and 
preparing them to begin operating small businesses and benefitting from employ- 
ment opportunities in the focal area. This re-education is necessary because of the 
documented failures of the local public school system. 

In J980* educational research by the tribe's education division indicate that the 
Ute Tribe has not progressed nor benefitted signilicanlly from the public school 
system An independent needs assessment aun^ey conducted in 1978 which com- 
pared Indian student achievement over a twenty^year period* 1958 to 1978* revealed 
that ti>ere were no sigmlicant gains in average academic achievement. Ute students 
continue to suffer 3 to 4 years academic delay at the secondary level. Over an 
eleven-year period* 1972 to 1983i the local hi^h school drop out rate has averaged 
31% The local public high school has only g iduated 25% of Ute high school stu- 
dents during this time. 

One of the more shocking findings is that while Ihe Tribal Head Start Project has 
been relatively successful in preparing Ute children to enter the public schools* it is 
the public schools that have failed 'x> carry through their responsibility in educating 
Ute children A graph of achievement scores comparinf? Indian to non-Indian stu- 
dents in 1982 reveals that most Ute children enter the public schools near the na- 
tional norm and shortly thereafter they begin a steady decline in achievement, an 
obvious disparity by the third graJ^ in comparison with tUeir non^ndtan peers 
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Consequently! in this time of budget constraint^ it is critical that our nation not 
repeal the mistakes of the ^pBst Many of the past federal policies failed because they 
were based upon the premise that the only barrier to the successful education of 
Indian children was their culture . . . and that if it was possible to eriulicate ait 
Indian child's culture. ^11 that would be necessary is to provide thti child with a reg- 
ular classroom program of instruction. 

We painfully came to realize that the loss of our spiritual beliefs and moral priti^ 
ciples constituted the eventual destruction of the Indian race. By re-establishing our 
dignity as Indian peopld v/e have come to understand that we really do liave some- 
thing to offer our country^ Memory of our sacred remt^onship to the land has given 
us !he strength and confidence to say, ''I am ready and willtnf^ to share the ancient 
knowledge of my ancestors with you! ^ 

Consequently, we have entere'* „ new era of discovery and refinement in our 
Indian i>ducation programs. We ..a%^ ertercised tho recent self-determination policy 
by operating our own education programs. Most importantly, we have adopted und 
implemented a holistic philosophy which supports the 9pintual> as well as the intel- 
lectual and physical development of each child. This concept, although indigenous to 
most Indian peoplet was re-acquired from the Four Worlds Development Project^ 
University of Lethbridgc, Alberta, Canada, The significance of this concept is that it 
evolved as a result of combining the best and most current knowledge from the 
tecbnological world with the ancient knowledge of Indian spiritual leaders, A monu- 
mental meeting of top professionals and native spiritual leaders took place in 1985. 
The meeting was called in response to the alarming increase in alcohol and dn^ 
abuse occurring amon^ young Canadian Indian yotitn. It is painful to note that it 
was another neighboring country ichat recognized the value of the knowledge p09- 
seesed by traditional leaders ot Indian people. Consequently^ it was the Pour Worlds 
Project and the University of Lethbridge that has acqnired the blessings of this 
great knowledge and they intend to share it with anyo!^e who desires % 

We have also researched the latest innovations in teaching and we have identified 
appropriate teaching styles for Indian children. We are finding success in the pro- 
grams thtt we li^ve been ablr. to operate or influence. In the 1980's we have learned 
how to p^mote and sustain this growth throughout the latter years of an Indian 
child's development However^ at this most opportune time, we have encountered 
some major barriers not of our own. 

We have founc^ the present trend in education disastrous for Indian children. The 
findings of the National Commission t^n Excellence in Education point to the need 
for upgrading the standards of an already rigid and inflexible public school system 
which overlooks the needs of the disadvantaged children, culturall> diHbrent chil- 
dren iTx particular. Our position is that the National Commission overlooked the 
needs of students at risk or the disadvantaged students that comprise a growing per- 
centage of the school population throughout the nation. Further^ we find the 
present Aeagan Administration pursuir^^ efforts to reduce or more aptly eliminate 
effective edncatioii^'l and E^i^ial progi'ams which benefit disadvantaged young 
people. Furtheri m\t ^h of the talk about the federal deficit and the neea for a bal- 
anced budget overlooks the dire consequences of the growth of illiteracy thronghout 
the nation In otir opinion, the federal government can either invest in the future of 
young people by continuing <^f1ective social and educational programs now or con- 
tribute to a growing national deficit which will be nn even greater burden npon 
future generations as a result of the costs to society due to the mora; ^traction of 
all cnildrenr youthr and families. 

We do not mean to sound ignorant or unappi^iative of tlie good will of the feder- 
al government to improve our condition in the past. We only wish to make it clear 
that the present system and many of its intended programs are not working fur 
Indian people. Many ol these progrimt; are only glazing the surface and applying 
bandages lo wounds that are very deep and very serious. Indian tribes need to be 
given the opportunity to not only succeed, but to fail as welL We need to be allowed 
the opportunity and responsibility to help our people on our own terms. If some- 
thing is not working^ then we need to change the entire scope or thrust of the pro- 
gram without fear of losing our financial support. We need to be able to combine 
the most appropriate knowledge of the technological world with the best traditions/ 
beliefs of oL*r ancient Indian culture. We need financial assistance to operate our 
own schools and experiment with this new holistic approach without harassment or 
reaction from the dominant culture^ At this critical timet tribally :ontrolled healths 
social and education programs need increased appropriations. We can no longer tol- 
erate the restrictions of operating our programs on continuing resolutions. We need 
Congressional commitment and we need this help immediately. Purthert we need 
your understanding and trust that^ in time, we will became the strong^ self^ffl- 
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cient people we once were. We^^i^ngly believe that tf such an opportunity was per- 
mitted Indian people? U is quite possible that we^ someday^ would have a wonderful 
wealth of knowledge to share with all people of this great country. 
Thank ^ou very much for this opportunity, 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT LEWIS, DIRECTOR, TRIBAL SOCIAL 
SERVICES, SALT RIVER INDIAN COMMUNITY* SCOTTSDALE* AZ; 
CONVENOR, SOCIAL SERVICE WORKING GROUP* ARIZONA 
INTERTRIBAL COUNCIL 

Mr, Lewis, Congressman Miller and Congressman Levin, I am 
Robert Lewis, and I am the director of the Salt River Pima-Marico- 
pa Indian Community Social Services- 
Thank you for the opportunity to testify at this hearing, I would 
like to ofler my perspective, based on my responsibilities with the 
Tribe. I think I will reflect the question that you had in my testi- 
mony as we proceed, and I think it is a good quefition that you 
raised, Mr. Miller. 

I would like to etart from a different tact As you have perceived 
from these hearings, and as you have gone through different com- 
munities, you will be advised of specific problems and concerns 
that are being experienced in the communities. This will be inform- 
ative, and should create a deeper awareness and understanding for 
you in the matters at hand today. 

I would like to first, b^n by reviewing some background, which 
I think has been touched on, about how Indian communities have 
come to respond to these concerns we are talking about today. First 
of all, I would like to remind you* again, that Tribal governments 
have limited experience in providing formal services. Until 1975, 
when the Public Law 93-638, the Indian Self-Determination Act* 
was enacted* services were provided mostly by non-tribal entities. 
Tribes have been encouraged to develop and direct programs since 
that time. But really I do not think a lot of that development took 
place until 1978, when another historic law, the Indian Child Wei- 
fare Act gave Indian tribal governments the tight to legal responsi- 
bility for all their children, and was the mcnor impetus for tribal 
involvement in child welfare services. Therefore, most tribal serv- 
ices have only been established within the past 7 years* and many 
within the past 5 years. 

Tribal programs are at a critical point in their development. I 
think our initial efforts have been largely focused on developing 
basic social programs and gaining experience in their administra- 
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tion. Many tribes are now beginning to venture into the develop- 
ment of creative, innovative programs, because they realize that 
these prograros have got to be effective in meeting the problems we 
face in our communities* However^ having the resiwnsibility and 
ability to provide services does require resources. And I think we 
will keep mentioning that, because it is going to be this require- 
ment to sustain the development that has taken place in a relative- 
ly brief period of time» and that has got to be appreciated. 

Few tribes do have the resources to support all of the necessary 
services, and this makes Federal and other resources essential. A 
continued trend of Federal cutbacks is a major concern and an 
issue. The development of private sector support is a new area of 
emphasis that most tribes--many tribes are beginning to look at, 
and efforts at economic development within communities are 



Realistically, reliance on Federal sources as a base of support 
will continue for the near future. 

Strengthening of families continues to be a m^or concern of 
service programs of Indian communities. It is a m^jor concern ad- 
dressed in tide II of the Indian Child Welfare Act, which provides 
for the development of programs to address this need. Yet, this 
part of the law has never been adequately funded, and has resulted 
in tribes competing with each other for limited fUnds, Much of the 
innovative program development of tribes has been initiated by 
means of these funds, but program continuity is uncertain under 
the current funding mechanism arrangement, 

I believe that service programs cannot operate effectively in a 
vacuum, and must be a part of a comprehensive community devel- 
opment program, I think, touching on your question there, our 
social programs or any program in and of itself is not ^ing to re- 
solve any problems that we face, or deal with with that m mind. To 
illustrate this point, we can see, first of all, the stability of families 
is greatly affected by the high unemployment rate that exists in 
most reservations. Factors causing this include, a lack of job skills, 
which we have talked about, lack of transportation, and the fact of 
isolation of many reservations. This indicates a need for more 
effective employment training programs and the development of 
more jobs on the reservations. There is a need for some type of 
community work programs as an alternative to dependency on 
public assistance, Indian communities have a distinct and unique 
need for more comprehensive programs in this area. 

More adequate housing is another essential need that must be 
considered when we talk about families, children and youth. These 
needs are well documented, and we see the effects of this problem 
in our daily work with people, A concern, here again, is the reduc- 
tion in HUD housing, funds which will reduce the number of units 
that will be constructed in the near future. 

Other essential needs we could talk about include health and 
education needs, and so forth. We are sure you are aware of them. 
However, my purpose iu reviewing them is to show that there is no 
one solution to the problems ancT concerns about children, youth, 
and families in Indian communities. With this tn mind, I believe 
that many tribes and Indian communities have the ability to allevi- 
ate problems and to make reasonable progress toward their sclu- 
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tion, but they must have continuing resources and support to do 
this. 

If the faniily is the basic building block of a society, our focus on 
it is valid^ and must be continued. The fodian femily has endured a 
long period of destructive forces and events and has been greatly 
weakened and disoi]ganized. We have a family structure that has 
been drained of much of its traditional cultural strengths. We are 
seeking what remains of these strengths to build on. I believe that 
we, as Indian communilies^ must first determine a contemporary 
definition of our family and societal structures* in order to give di- 
rection to our program efforts and to community involvement in 
dUsprcK^. 

I realize that the Federal Government faces a budget deficit 
crisis that requires constraints in all programs, and unnecessary 
programs should be reduced But there are funds and services 
within the BIA and the Indian Health Services that are vital to 
tribes and communities^ and their efforts to cope with the concerns 
we talked about today. They can stand little^ if^ any, reduction. 

I would suggest more efficient funding mechanisms for existing 
funds that will continue to be available to Indian people. Mecha- 
nisms are needed to integrate fitnds from various Federal agencies, 
or at least coordinate these resources so that comprehensive pro- 
gram planning and implementation can be done by tribes. 

I would like to stray, a litde bit, from my testimony by adding a 
little, because I think it is stimulated by your question. 

I think we have pointed out the fact that we are just banning 
an involvement in the destiny of our communities^ and develop* 
ment of institutions. And I think there is a part here that I person- 
ally believe is an important part of what is going to happen in 
Indian communities. And that is the involvement of the communi- 
ty, themselves, in this developmental procesa I have been a social 
worker for many years, worked with Indian communities for many 
years, and have come to realize that programs are not going to re^ 
solve the issues. It is only one part of the puzzle that we have got 
to put together. 

The other part, which I believe we have net really touched upon 
is the — really, stimulation of the community, itself Because* in the 
end, I think the community is going to save itself. This is going to 
require, I think, a lot of innovative-type thinking, leadership, the 
devek>pment of our economic base supports; a whole array of ener- 
gies and activities, I think, are going to be required if we are going 
to affect changes in our Indian communities. 

So, I think my response to the question you have is I am not sure 
exactly what it all is. I think I have some ideas and indicators of 
what must happen in Indian communities. But it is not going to be 
in one program, or one area of government. But I think these that 
we do have are a base from which to start the process of communi- 
ty development. I go back to the point that tribal governments 
have had, really, only real control over their communities in the 
past 20 years. That is a very short time to build leadership, and to 
build government structures that are going to be responsive to the 
community. To even be able to define the problems and to strike at 
them in an effective way. 
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SOf these are some of the insights I would like to leave with you> 
and this concludes my testimony. 

I appreciate your concern, which you have demonstrated by hold- 
ing these hearings, and your attention, as Representatives of the 
Congress, is important. And we hope that the information you re- 
ceive over this period of hearings you are having^ will help you to 
advocate for our concerns. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Millbe. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Robert Lewis follows:] 

Pr^ared Statement of Eobeht It Lewis^ Director, Social Services^ Salt River 
Pima^Maricopa Ikdjak Community 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify at this hearing. I am an ajdministrator of 
a tribal social services program iwhlch includes social work services to childrem 
youtht and families. It is from this perspective that I offer my testimony. 

As you proceed through these heanngSi you will be advised of specific problems 
and concerns that are being experienced in Indian communities. This will be in* 
formative and should create a deeper awareness and understanding for you In these 
matters at hand. 

I would like to begin by reviewlnp: some background on how Indian communities 
have come to respond to concerns about children and families. Indian tribal govern- 
ments have limited experience in providing formal services. Until 1975, when Public 
Law 03*638, the Indian Self-Determination Act, was enacted, services were provided 
by non-tribal agencies. Tribes have been encouraged to develop and direct programs 
since that time. In 1978^ another historic law, The Indian Child Welfare Act> gave 
Indian tribal governments the right to legal responsibility for all of their children 
and was the major impetus for tribal involvement in child welfare services. There- 
fore, most tribal services have only been established within the [>ast seven years^ 

Tribal programs are at a critical point in their development. Initial efforts have 
largely been focused on developing basic social services and gaining experience in 
the administration of such proigrams. Many tribes are now beginning to venture 
into the development of creative, innovative programs because they realize that pro^ 
grams must be effective In meeting the problems in the communities that they 
serve. However, having the responsibility and ability to provide services also re- 
quires resources to sustain the development that has taken place in a relatively 
brief period of time. 

Few tribes have the resources to support all of the necessary services and this 
makes federal and other resources essential. The continuing trend of federal cut^ 
backs is a mijor concern and issue. The development of private 5'x:tor support is ^ 
new area of interest for tribes and efforts at economic development are taking place. 
But realistically, reliano^ t>n (federal M>urces as bases of support will continue for the 
near future. 

Strengthening of families continues to be a major concern of service programs of 
Indian communities It b a major concern addre^ed in Title II of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act which provider* for Ihi- development of programs to address this need Vet 
this part of the law has never bt'en adequately funded and ha^^ resulted in tribes 
competing with each other lor jimited funds Much of tht innovative program 
development ol tribes has been mitiated by mean^^ of these funds but program 
continuity is uncertam from year to year under the current fundir^ mechanLsm 
arrangement 

Service progi'ams cannot operate effectively in a vacuum and must be part of a 
comprehensive community development program. To illustrate this point* we can 
see that the stability of families is greatly affected by the high unemployment rate 
that exists in most reservation communities. Factors causing this include a lack of 
job skills among many Indian people, lack of transportation, and the fact of isola* 
tion. This indicates a need for more effective employment training programs and 
the development of more jobs on reservations. There is a need for some type of com- 
munity work programs as an alternative to dependency on public assistance. Indi- 
ans have a distinct and unique need for more comprehensive programs in this area. 

More adequate housing is another essential need that must be constdered in the 
process. These needs are well documented and we see the effects of thb problem in 
our work with people. A concern here is the reduction in funds for HUD housing 
units which only increases this problem. 
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Other essential needs that could be addressed here include health and education 
and you are probably a rare of some of them. However, my purpose in reviewing 
them is to show that there is no one solution to the problems and concerns about 
children* youth, and families in Indian communities, With this in mind I believe 
that many tribes and Indian communities have the ability to alleviate problems and 
to make reasonable progress toward their solution but they must have continuing 
resources and support to do this, 

if the family is the basic building block of a society, our focus on it is valid and 
must be continued The Indian family has endured a long period of destructive forces 
and events but has been greatly weakened and disorganized We have a family 
structure that has been drained of much of its traditionaU cultural strengths We are 
seeking what remains of these strengths to build on and I believe that we must 
determine a comt em porary definition of our family and societal structures in order to 
give direction to program efTort^} ^nd to community involvement in this process 

1 realize that the federal government faces a budget d^icit crisis that requires 
budget restraints on all programs and unnecessary programs should be reduced but 
there are funds and services within the Btireau of Indian Affairs and Indian Health 
Services that are vital to tribes and communities in their efforts to cope with the 
concerns we are discussing today. They can stand little if any reduction, 

1 suggest more eflicient funding mechanisms for certain existii^ federal funds 
that are available to Indian people. Mechanisms are needed that integrate funds 
from various fiederal agencres or at least coordinate these resources so that compre- 
hensive program planning and implementation can be done by tribes. 

This concludes my testimony, Toui bijiicern is demonstrated by holding these 
hearings and this is appreciated. Your attention as representatives of the Congress 
is important and we hope that the information you receive will help you to advocate 
for our concerns. 

Chairman Miller, Ms, Rusch? 

STATEMENT OF LYNN JEANNE RUSCH* TVIC DIRECTOR* GILA 
RIVER INDUN COMMUNITY, SACATON, AZ 

Ms, RuscH, I am the director and nutritionist for the Gila River 
Indian Community Special Supplemental Feeding Program for 
Women, Infants* and Children, Better known as the WIC Program* 
and would like to take this opportunity to comment before the task 
force. 

The WIC Program is a health program which provides nutrition- 
al assessment, nutrition education* and specific nutritious foods for 
pregnant, breastfeeding, and postpartum women, infants^ and chil- 
dren* up to their fifth birthday* based on health needs, residency, 
and income. The program is intended to be an adjunct to he&lth 
care during critical times of growth and development to prevent 
the occurrence of health problems, and to improve the health 
status of high-risk* low income women, infants and children. 

At December 31* 1985, 1,138 women* infants* and children were 
enrolled on the Gila River Indian Community WIC Program, Each 
month, from 50 to 90 new participants are enrolled* and 30 to 50 
are graduated. Current staning includes one full-time director/nu- 
tritionist, whose principal responsibilities include planning, evalua- 
tion, trainiiig, and consultation; three fUU-time, and one part-time 
paraprofessionals, who are responsible for assessment, education* 
and food delivery through the voucher system; and one part-time 
clerk* 

We believe that it is the right of every woman and child to re- 
ceive services to obtain optimal health and information necessary 
for the development of knowlefj^eable and responsible parenting. 
We believe it is the responsibility of the staff to maintam current 
knowledge; provide accurate identification of existing health prob- 
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lems; prevent further health problems through reliable nutrition 
information and provision of supplemental foods> tailored to meet 
the needs of the family; present available alternatives and re- 
sources; respect and support the right of the family to make in- 
formed choices; refer to other programs or agencies for further as- 
sistance, based on individual needs; and be sensitive to cultural be- 
liefs and practices. 

About 900 infants and preschool children are enrolled in our pro- 
gram. This represents about 50 percent of the preschool population 
in the community. Principal health and nutrition problems seen 
during infancy and in the preschool years are frequent respiratory 
and/or diarrheal infections^ and abnormal growth patterns. As of 
September 30, 1985, the incidence of nutritional problems was as fol- 
lows: Frequent respiratory and/or diarrheal infections^ 29 percent; 
overweight and baoies born large for gestational age^ 19 percent 
(generally because of the high rate of diabetes); short stature^ 10 
percent; underweight and low birth-weight babies^ 4 percent; 
anemia^ 4 percent: severe dental caries^ 3 percent; child neglect and 
abuse> 1 percent (nowever, that only reflects the known cases); and 
other problems and potential problems^ 30 percent. 

The incidence of health and nutritional risks seen at screening in 
prenatal participants as of September 30j 1985 indude overwei^t, 
65 percent; interpartum pregnancy within 16 months^ 33 percent; 
anemia^ 26 percent; four or more pregnancies, 19 percent; teenage 
pregnancies, under the age of 18^ 12 percent; and other risks were 
26 percent. 

All of the risks are continuing at approximately the same rate as 
the previous year, except the number and rate of teenage pregnan- 
cies is lower this year than it was during the previous year. 

For the pregnant teenager, and/or teenage mother, education is 
usually interrupted, either temporarily or permanently. Many 
teenagers never return to school, although some do go on to get 
their GED, Many young mothers lack knowledge of parenting s^^ills 
and caring for and feeding the infant and small child, 

A multitude of related problems are seen on a daily basis. Some 
of the more common ones are listed below: 

Low income and high unemployment; inadequate, and/or over- 
crowded housing conditions; lack of a refrigerator; lack of running 
water. 

No washers, dryers, dishwashers, garbage disposals, trash com- 
pactors, or other modem day conveniences, taken for granted by 
the general population. 

No telephones; inadequate or no heat; no electricity; inadequate 
or no transportation; alcoholism and drug abuse. 

The WIC Program attempts to address these issues. First, health, 
nutrition, and social problems that affect the health status of the 
person or fomily, need to be identified through accurate measure- 
ments and history intake. After the problem or problems have been 
identified, an individual care plan is developed for each client, and 
education is provided. We believe that helping people learn more 
about nutrition and food quality is particularly important. Poor 
eating habits have been linked to a wide spectrum of diseases and 
disorders. Wise and nutritious food selection can be an effective 
way to cope with inflation by getting the most out of the fbod 
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budget and can edso contribute to maintaining good health. Igno- 
rance about nutrition is found at all socioeconomic levds. The need 
to combat this ignorance is critical at the lowest income levels, be- 
cause the poor can least afford food waste, and are more likely to 
have health problems. 

Counseling and guidance is provided* For example^ although we 
believe that mothers' milk is biologically the best milk for the oaby, 
and have an active breastfeeding program, we also believe that the 
woman should be able to choc^ how she wUl feed her baby. Once 
the choice has been made^ the st^ fUlIy supports the woman in 
her decision. It is our responsibility to provide the most reliable in- 
formation available to our people, but it is their responsibility to 
implement the action. A part of counseling and guidance is to pro* 
vide referrals to other programs or agencies, and to provide special 
supplemental foods to meet the needs of the individual. 

Whenever possible, as special needs are identified* or requests 
are made> these needs are addressed. For example, last summer a 
summer program for pregnant teenagers and teenage mothers was 
initiated. This program included food selection and preparation, 
fetal development, infant growth and devdopment> infant care, 
self-esteem, femily plaBuing, and paternity issues. It was jointly 
sponsored the Gila River Indian Community, March of IHmes, 
and the Summer Food Program. Although the WIC Program was 
instrumental in the development and implementation of the pro* 
gram, nursing, family planning* health education, and socicd serv- 
ices participated in this program. 

Finally, the WIC Pn^am provides encouragement. When a 
w<Mnan iias a sick baby, has no money for food, or any one of a 
hundred crises, she knows she can come to the WIC office for en- 
couragement 

Approximately two years ogo* health providers from several 
tribal health programs met to discuss options in management of 
the WIC prc^am. The advantages and disadvantages of becom- 
ming an Inter Tribal State WIC Administrative agency were exam* 
ined, I represented the community on that committee, and also as- 
sisted as a consultant, to help define the impact at the local leveh 
of the changes that would be made when becoming an Indian State 
Agency, The Inter Tribal Council of Arizona State WIC Plan was 
prepared, with input from the local level 

This Inter Tribal Agency has resulted in more effective and effi- 
cient WIC services, because technical assistance, training* tribal in- 
volvement in planning* policy development, and program evalua- 
tion have been directed toward the needs of the tribal programs. 
Tribes have control over policy development and planning and 
evaluation* and tribal program information has been able to be 
used as a data base for the long range health services planning 
with Indian Health Service, 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Lynn Jeanne Rusch follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Lynn Jeanne Ruschi WIC Dm&CTOR 

ROLL OP THE WIC PROGRAM 

I am the director and nutritionist for the Gila River Indian Cominunity Special 
Supplemental Feeding Projgram for Women, InfantSi and Children (WIC) and would 
like to take this opportunity to comment before the Task Force of the Select Com* 
mittee on Children^ Youth, and Families. The WIC Program is a health prc^am 
which provides nutrition assessment^ nutrition educationi and specific nutritious 
food for pregnant^ breastfeeding, and postpartum womeni intents, and children up 
to their fifth birthday based on health needs, residency and income. The program is 
intended as an a4junct to health care during critical times of growth and develop- 
ment to prevent the occurrence of health problems and improve the health status of 
high*nsk> low*income women* infants^ and children. 

At December women, inlants and children were enrolled in the 

Gila Biver Indian Community WIC Program. Each month from 60 to 90 new partici* 
pants are enrolled and 30 to 50 are graduated. Current staffing includes a full time 
director/ nutritionist whose principal responsibilities include planningi evaluation, 
training* and consultationi three full time and one part time paraprofessionals who 
are responsible for assessment, education^ and food delivery through a voucher 
system* and one part time clerk. 

PROGRAM PHILOSOPHY 

We believe that It is the right of every woman and child to receive sen^ices to 
obtain optimal health and information necessary for the development of knowledge- 
able and responsible parenting. We believe it is the responsibility of the staff to: 

1. Maintain current knowledf^e. 

2. Provide accurate identification of existing health problems. 

3. Prevent further health problems through reliable nutrition information and 
provision of supplemental foods tailored to meet the needs of the family 

4. Present available alternatives and resources. 

5. Respect and support the right of the family to make informed choices. 

0. Hefer to other programs or agencies for further assistance based on individual 
needs. 

7. Be sensitive to cultural beliefs and practices. 

CONCERNS AMONG THE WlC PROGRAM PARTICIPANTS 

i. Health and nutrition problems during infancy and early childhood 

About 900 infants and preschool children are enrolled on the Gila River Indian 
Community WIC Program. This represents about 50 percent of the preschool popula* 
tion of the community Principal health and nutrition problems seen during infancy 
and in the preschool years are frequent respiratory and/or diarrheal infections and 
abnormal growth patterns. At September 30* 1985i the incidence of nutritional prob- 
lems was as fi^llows: 

Frequent respiratory and/or diarrheal infections 29 

Overweight and babies large for gestational age 19 

Short stature 10 

Underweight and low birth weight babies 4 

Anemia 4 

Severe dental cares 3 

Child neglect and abuse * 1 

Other pro>blems and potential problems 30 

1 This percent^ reflects only the known cases 

Health and nutrition problems among prenatal u^me/^ 

The incidence of health and nutritional risks seen at screening in prenatal par- 
ticipants as of September 30t 19S5. was: 

Pirxvnt 

65 

33 

26 
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Overweight 

Interpartum pregnancy within 16 months 

Anemia 

Multipara >4 pregnancies 

Teenaige pregnancies ( < 18 years) 

Other risks 
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All the risks ar« contitiuing at approximately the same rate as the previous yea: 
except the number and rate of teenage pregnancy is lower than it was a year ago. 

3. Education probhms 

For the pregnant teenager and/or teenage noothen education is usually interrupt- 
ed, either temporarily or permanently. Many teenagers never return to school al- 
though some do go on to get their GED. Many young mothers lack knowledge of 
parenting skills and caring for and feeding an infant and small child. 

i* Oth^r probhms 

A multitude of related problems are seen on a daily basis Some of the more 
rommon one^ are listed below. 

1. Low income and high unemployment 

2. Inadequate and/ or overcrowded housing conditions 
Lack of refrigerator 

4 Ladt of running water 

5. No washers, dryers, dishwashers^ garbage disposals^ trash compactors and other 
modern-day conveniences taken for granted by the general population 

6. Inadequate or no heat 

7. No electricity 

8 Inadequate or no transportation 
9. Alcoholism and drug abuse 



HOW THE WIC PROGRAM ADDRESSES THES£ PROBLEMS 

Firsts health} nutrition^ and social problems that affect the health status of the 
person or family need to be identified through accurate measurements and history 
intake After the problem or problems have been identified* an individual care plan 
is developed for each client and education is provided We oelieve that helping 
people learn more about nutrition and food quality b particularly important Poor 
eating habits have been linked to a wide spectrum of diseases and disorders, and 
Americans waste billions of dollars of food annually. Wise and nutritious food selec- 
tion can be an effective way to cope with inflation by gotting the most out of the 
food bw^et and can also contribute to maintaining good health. Ignorance about 
nutrition is found at all socioeconomic levels and is not limited to those at certain 
income levels. The need to combat this ignorance is critical at the lowest income 
levels because the poor can least afford food waste and are more likely to have 
health problems. 

Counseling and guidance is provided. For example^ although we believe that 
irothers milk is biologically the best milk for a baby and have an active breast feed- 
ing program, we also believe that a woman should be able to choose how she will 
feed her baby. Once the choice has been made, the staff fully supports the woman in 
her decision. It is our responsibility to provide the most reliable information avails 
able to our people^ but it is their responsibility to implement the ^tion. A part of 
counseling and guidancn^ is to provide referrals to other programs or agencies and to 
provide special ftupp^mental foods to ineet the needs of the individual. 

Whenever possible as special needs are identified or requests are madei these 
needs are addressed. For example, last summer a summer program for pregnant 
teenagers and teenage mothers was initiated. This program included food selection 
and preparation, fbtal development, infant gro^vth and development, infant care, 
self esteemi family planning, and paternity i&sues. It was jointly sponsored by the 
Gila River Indian Community, the March of Dimes and tl e Summer Food Program 
Although the WIC Program was instrumental in the development and implementa- 
tion of the program^ nursing, family planning, health cducationi and social services 
participated in this program. 

Finally, last but not leasts the WIC Program provides ericourag^ment. When a 
woman who has ^ sick baby, has no mor*^ for food, or any one ott a hundred criset^, 
she knows she can come to the WIC Office for encouragement. 

INTER TRJBAL ADMlNlSTttATlON OF THE WIC PROGKAM 

Approximately two years ago health providers from several tribal health pro- 
grams met to discuss options in management of the WIC P ^nim The advantages 
and disadvantages of !>ecoming an Inter Tribal State V, *J Administrative State 
Agency were examined. I represented Gila River Indian Community on that com- 
mittee and also assisted as a consultant to help define the impact at the local lo^ I 
of the cnanges that would be made when becoming an Indian St^ite Agency, ''he 
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Inter Tribal Council or Arizona State WIC Plan was prepared with input from the 
local level. 

The Inter Tribal State WIC Administrative Agency has resulted in more effective 
and efficient WIC services because technical assistance, training* tribal involvement 
in planning* policy development and program evaluation have been directed toward 
die needs of tribal programs: tribes have control over policy development and plan- 
ning and evaluation; and inbal program iiiformation has been able to be used as a 
data base for long range health services planning with Indian Health Service. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Ms. Rxisch on the second page of 
your testimony, you stated that about 900 infants and preschool 
children were enrolled in the WIC program, and that represents 
about 50 percent of the preschool populations of the community. 

Ms. RuscH. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. If I understand the WIC T^rpgram, and I think 
I do, the basis for continued enrollmait of children is that they are 
at nutritional risk 

Ms. RuscH. That is correct. 

Chairman Miller. And participation in the program is basically 
essential to combat the nutritional risk and health problems that 
confront those children. 

Ms* RuscH. That is correct. 

Chairman Miller. You are telling us that 50 percent of the chil- 
dren on the reservation fall under that category? 

Ms. RusCH. That is correct. There are six priorities in the WIC 
program, based on the level of need. In the last 4 months* we have 
no longer been able to sei-ve the lower priorities. 

Chairman Miller. You are not serving the older children? 

Ms. RusCH. We are not serving the ones who are at potential 
risk for developing nutritional problems. 

Chairman Miller. Right. 

Ms. RuscH. Usually those are the 3- and 4-year-olds. We have some 
severely health impaired 3- and 4-year-oldst but mostly we 
are concentrating our efforts on the younger child. 

Chairman Millee. So when the administration comes to us again 
this year, as they have every year since they have been in office to 
suggest we can save money by cutting back in those categories^ it 
would not make any difference in your program, because you are 
not serving those children anyT^*ay. 

Ms. RuscH. That is correct. 

Chairman Miller. Nationally, in the WIC Program we serve 
about 35 percent of the eligible population. What is your situation 
with respect to eligible [iteople who are waiting for the program? Or 
are you able, in this particular site to take care of (with the excep- 
tion of what you just said about older children in lower categories) 
those who are eligible? 

Ms. RusCH. We are currently serving approximately 65 percent 
of the eligible population. 

Chairman Miller. What about pre^ant women? 

Ms. RuscH. That is our first priority. Pregnant women are our 
top priority. 

Chairman Miller. What percentage of the pregnant women on 
the reservation do you think come to you? 
Ms. RuscH. About 95 percent 

Chairman Miller. About 95 percent of the pregnancies during 
the year would come to you. What percentage are then eligible? 
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Ms. RuscH. I would say probably all except about 5 percent who 
are ineligible because of income rather tlian because of health 
needs. 

Chairman Miller- That is worse than the answer I expected. 
What you are suggesting is they may all have health problems. 
Ms. RusCH. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. But some of them may have an income that 
deprives them of the eligibility. 
Ms. RuscH. That is correct. 

Chairman Miller. So you are also suggesting that perhaps 100 
percent of the women who come to you are, in fact, eligible, under 
the health criteria. 

Ms. Rusch. Very close to 100 percent, yes. 

Chairman Miller. It is hard for me to believe that the communis 
ty can pull itself tc^ether to solve these problems, but a community 
that has 100 percent of its pregnant women at nutritional risk, or 
55 percent of its people unemployed, as Mr. Cuch's community has, 
or 38 percent of the people in this reservation unemployed* or 82 
percent* as the Yakimas have unemployed— you know, there is an 
argument about bootstrapping yourself in this country. There is 
also a response that says if you do not have any boots, it is a little 
hard to bootstrap yourself 

I am a little concerned that there is a certain representation 
being made* here, that it will all sort of work out. That once the 
community gets itself together, it can kind of work itself out If 82 
percent of the people in a community are unemployed— and those 
people were not unemployed for 30 days — they are unemployed for 
somewhere between 11 and 12 months a year. I do not know quite 
ho:¥ ycii ge": the resources. We visited a community yesterday that 
has no electricity, no telephone, in most of the dwellings, and some- 
where between— I would say somewhere between maybe 7 to 11 
people living in 1 or 1% rooms, it is hard to say how those people 
have resources to lend to the community to have the community 
get itself together. 

1 do not— again, do not doubt the spirit^ but 1 think what this 
committee needs, and we also have a staff person from Senator 
Melcher's office here, today, is — and she had done a lot more woiic 
in this than this committee has, but 1 think you need a realis- 
tic assessment. Because, 1 get one picture in this room, and I get 
another picture walking around the reservation. And I do not see 
people who have the wherewithal. 1 visited with young people 
yesterday who were in as deep a state of depression as 1 have ever 
seen. In my community, those people would be put in a state run 
institution. I am just a little bit concerned. 

WIC, to me* is a great indicator of a community, because it tells 
you an awfui lot. That is why I think the program has such credi- 
bility in the Congress of the United States. Because it te^^s us an 
awful lot about the environmental status of that commm This 
is a disaster report. 

We know what WIC means. What you are really telling us is, 
absent this program, we know that 100 percent of these women in 
this community that get pregnant have about a SO-percent better 
chance of having a low birth weight baby that has 40 times the 
chance of dying in the first year. That is the award for getting 
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pregnant in this community. This is a program that the administra* 
tion would abolish- 1 just do not know quite how you reach down and 
grab your bootstraps after that happens. I do not think it will be 
abolished^ because it has such credibility. 

But that is the status in this community. That is just talking 
about the chance of that child dying in the first year. We also 
know what they will lose in brain development, in size^ in stature, 
and they are more likely to need special education^ 10 times as 
often as other children. That is after we have saved that child, 
should they encounter all the problems associated with low birth 
weight and^"5maturity. 

So> agatn» 1 ask the question^ given current resources, I want to 
know whether or not we can do better to bring out what is so 
deeply mgrained in the Indian community, and that is the survival 
of the family and the culture. Because^ I think that is where we are, 
in terms of a decision in our society. 

Would you care to comment Mr. Cuch? 

Mr. Cuch. First of all 

Chairman Miller, First of all let me thank you for coming all 
the way down here. We thought we were going to go to Fort Du* 
chesne^ but nobody can predict the weather. So> we appreciate your 
coming here. I hope that sometime in the future we have the op- 
portunity to visit with you. 

Mr. Ouch. I thank you, and apologize for being late. 

Chairman Miller. Given the distance you traveled, we will for* 
give you. 

Mr. Cuch. First of all, I would like to simply point out that it is 
important to realize also, though, that the previous Federal policies 
have failed as well. The most disastrous being the forced assimila* 
tion policy of the 1950*s— the assimilation era. 

Chairman Miller. Like the road to hell, you know, this one is 
littered with good intentions and bad policy. 

Mr. Cuch. That is right But I understand. And I believe that es* 
sentially we are being— we will probably have very little choice at 
some point, because the American public is pressuring the Govern* 
ment, as well, to balance the budget But I think if there is no 
choice, and it comes to a situation where Indian tribes have got to 
assume more responsibility, then I would recommend that even 
though it is a simi>l!stic kind of concept, that as much funding be 
delivered— appropriated directly to tribal governments as possible, 
and to eliminate the bureaucracy that occurs. Mr. Lewis referred 
to that earlier. That is one posf^ibility. 

Chairman Miller. I would ^.ike to jump in, too, I do not mean to 
interrupt you, but a^in, if yoa would comment on two points that 
we have heard continuously. One i'J this notion that the Indian 
nation is just losing an awful lot of available funding through the 
current mechanisms through which money is sent to the tribes. 
Two, that Indian Child Welfare Services, through competitive 
grants, can*t develop a child welfare service system under 1 year 
competitive grants. Once you get underway, having spent all your 
time writiiig the grant and getting it approved, you lose it. There is 
no continuity. And that was just universal in the Northwest among 
the tribes. So if you both could comment on those notions. 
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Mr. CfJCH. The problem is also the r^lationsj the restrictiona 
imposed by some of thc^ programs. What it comes down to is 
simply, if you look at this philosophically, we have entered a new 
era* I would like to^-I would like the Government to give us a little 
bit of time to experiment here. This new era involves this: 

On one side, one extreme^ we have the traditional people^ who 
have said we do not want anything to do with the dominant cul- 
ture; any of their values^ ideas» or any knowledge whatsoever. They 
are sometimes referred to as blanket Indian people. Over here, we 
have the.progressives. The progressives say, our people, our culture 
is dead. We have got to go out^ and we nave got to become imita- 
tors of the white man. There has been a continual struggle be- 
tween these two groups over the years, OK? 

You see, only until these past few years have we started to see a 
new generation. This new generation are some real special people. 
These are people that take the best of our own traditions and 
values, as well as the best that the dominant culture has to offer, 
and they combine tihem. What I see is a lot stronger, confident indi- 
vidual. Men and women who— these are people wh o ar e . TlV ese ar e 
the people you have been talking to, I am sure, during your visits 
to the various reservations. The reason they care is they have in- 
tegrity. They have their hearts back. We have what you have. Con- 
fi<fence. Once a person has that^ it is pretty hard for them to serve 
on a tribal council and allow people out there in their community 
to starve and suffer, OK? 

You see? When we say we have got these programs, we have got 
tribal governments, ana everything, a lot of things are being as* 
sumed. One thing is we are assuming that that tribal govern- 
ment — even the triba! government is appropriate for that particu- 
lar tribe or culture. That is a wrong assumption, there. With niy 
tribe, my people operate according to group consensus. The general 
council, always general session — general council consensus form of 
government A major decision^ they call the people together, and 
they talk for days, until they nnally decide what to do. We used to 
frustrate the Federal Government, I know, because I teach Ute his- 
tory on my I'eservation. It used to frustrate them, so that was part 
of the idea. Every time you give it to the Indians, it takes days for 
them to arrive at a simple decision. That prompted the tribal gov- 
ernment system. You get a couple of Indians to represent certain 
groups, you sit down with them, and come up with a decision. We 
do not nave to do this. 

Well, you see> it has come to me that at some point if our tribal 
government is not working, then maybe we need to take a look at 
the tribal government structure itself, and see if we can find a 
more culturally appropriate, and a more responsive government, 
not one that is going to be reactionary to the federal system or any^ 
thing like that. I am not talking about that But I am talking about 
a more culturally representative, appropriate government. A more 
appropriate representative school system. A more culturally appro- 
priate representative social service sjratem as well. 

That is the era I am talking about We are entering this era* and 
I think we need to be glVen the opportunity to do it. 

The only reason I hesitate when I talk about local control appro- 
priations left to the tribes is that it has to be made very clear to 
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the present administration that that means direct appropriations 
to the tribes. Because th^ public partisan interpretation is tbat 
local control means control by county and State government, 
devoid of trib^ government So it has to be really distinguished 
there. So, I wouldlike to offer that, 

I would like to say that we have forgotten our elders all these 
years* Those of us who became progressive and went out and got 
education—that hart them, Maity of them are dying. There are 
veiy few left. We ere going back to them. We are tallung to them^ 
and by doing thatt we are acquiring a lot of knowledge, a lot of 
strength, and it makes them feel gocd. And one of the things we 
have to do is if we say, eliminate BIA, 

Give us — give the tribes the money directly. We have to assure 
the traditional people that the treaty agreements will be honored* 
that the land base will be protected Because to the traditional — 
the old people, BIA represents protection— represents Federal pro- 
tection of the land base, you see. The State will not come in and 
take over^ or ranchers and everyone* So, we have to assui^ those 
people of this. And if we can do it in a ^ood way» it may work, I see 
at Bome point we will not have a choice. But I would like to see 
that happen, because I think that at some point things are going to 
change. 1 think we are entering a new era. It is just going to take 
some time. 

Allow us to fail Because we will win that way^ see? 
Chairman Milleb. Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not think trnyone is ttying to minimize the condi- 
tions on Indian reservations becaitse I think we have moved out of 
the assumption that we have to do with what is available to us, Ba^ 
sically» to oe quite blunt about it> we are at the mercy of the Gov- 
ernment and the Congress, There are some things which are 
beyond our control. And as to the question that you pose, certainly 
I do not think any of us will deny the conditions on a reservation. 
But again^ they are relative* too. You go back a few generations* 
where we have people starving and djing. And that is not to say 
you have to accept the fact that we have standards of living and 
mortality and health that is well below par. But if you — when you 
talk in those terms, you must talk in relative terms also. If you 
cGune here 15 years ago^ there would not be any Indian folks sitting 
here testifying to you. They would be all of a paler variety^ and 
would have a lot to say about people they have no investment in. 

So, I think we have to — when you put it in the philosophical 
terms that you have, and also the reality that we all know and live 
with — and i do not think— you know^ I think maybe the impression 
you get is that we are bein^ "Polly Anna s"> or we are not appreci- 
ative of what is th^s conditions we live in. I think that is--I think 
you have to also—for your information — be aware that most of us 
probably did Hve in homes where two or three families out here, 
most of us did live in one room adobe shacks, I did not remember 
any running water or other conditions. So that* I see the fact that 
we have been able to advance some* given v/hat is available to us* 
what we are able to assume, at least some direction. 

The answer to your question is, I think unanswerable right now, 
given the fact that we are not controlling the U,& Government We 
can influence it, and it is folks like you, the decisionmakers, that 
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will have some impactj maybe. We have to look at things in the 
long term process, is the only way I keep my sanity. I have been 
doing social work in Indian communities for a number of years^ 
and non-Indian communities as well. We must think in those terms 
for you. I think it is a matter of perspective that you have to look 



at when you are dealing wit 
We have unresolved prob 
to expand that scope. We ta 



the human condition, 
ems all through America^ if you want 
Ik about Appalachia. We talk about the 
situation in the southern States. But we must concern ourselves 
with who we represent right now. So^ I think there are many unre- 
solved problems^ but I think it has got to take a partnership of 
those^ we^ the clients of the govemmentj and you^ the representa- 
tives who have access to the power and the funds, and maybe make 
some impact at that point. It is going to take this partnership. 
Where it leads, I am not sure. But certainly we cannot stand still 
and ignore what is here. We have got to deal with what is here, 
and the small victories and the small gains do not change the 
whole picture overnight^ but I think it is a step. And I think we 
keep building on those steps, realizing that it is going to be a con- 
tinuing problem. It is certainly not going to be solved in our life- 
times. But I think we have got to set a direction, and move towards 
that, and I think that is the philosophical base that most of us 
have to operate on. 

Chairman Miller. In your testimony, you raise a concern about 
your ability to change programs, and rot have that interpreted as 
a failure of the program, or lead to a looS of funds. Could you elabo- 
rate on that a little bit? 
Mr. CUCH. OK. 

Chairman Miller. On oage 4, "If something is not workings we 
need to change the entire scope or thrust of the program without 
the fear of losing our financial support." 

Mr. CucH. OK. An excellert example is the Tribal Alcoholism 
Program. We have operated the project for the last 15-16 years. 
And it has a terrible success rate. It has come under a lot of criti- 
cism and attack from the tribal membership. It even developed into 
a halfivay house^ at one point. In other words, tte level of services 
went upi and still the cure rate was pathetic. Now — and then it 
was closed last year. It was shut down and reorganized. And even 
after it was open, not much had changed. 

You see, what I am talking about is this. The regulations say wf 
have to have a trained, certified alcoholism counselor, et cetera. 
OK? Over here, what we have come to learn is what we need to do 
is employ some traditional practitioners, and some medicine men 
from time to time, to be able to work in cooperation with the coun- 
selors, in helping our people. And then even conduct ceremonies, 
where necessary. This is the kind of thing we are talking about. 
Your regulations are not going to allow that kind of thing, much 
more even pay this traditional person — eminent person, an hono- 
rarium, or even any kind of payment of any kind. So that is what I 
am talking about. 

I was talking to a colleague of mine from Arizona State, here, at 
Tempe. She said up in the Wind River Reservation, one of the 
things they did is recently the people came together, and they con- 
ducted a traditional ceremony up there, in response to the suicides 
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that have occurred on that reservation. That was kind of a reawa- 
kening — a reemergence of the culture. And the people are coming 
together^ now» and they are starting to practice their songs and 
pray. They are starting to believe in themselves again. They are 
starting to meet in groups. They are starting to take care of them^ 
selves. 

Ultimately^ I think we all know this — ultimately^ Indian people 
must help themselves. It is us. We have to do it. But we are not 
going to be aUe to help it~I cannot help her, I cannot help him, 
unless I am strong myself, you see? This is the era I am talking 
about We are getting some strong people, now, starting to come 
into leadership positions, and hopefully things will work out 

That is what I mean. I hope t have answered your question. 

Chairman Miller. You have. I think perhaps this is the place to 
stop this afternoon. Hopeftilly what this committee is about, is how 
to cqII upon those strengths, and how do we get resources to the 
leaders, and tools to them, so that they can go to '^rk. We have 
spent a fair amount of time, now, with a number of people who, to 
me, are just incredibly talented in what they uo> especially in their 
insights and their understandings of the families and the children 
that they are dealing with. And in some cases, the real benefit is they 
are so familiar with their own communities. 

I have people who work in programs in my district, and they 
really do not Know any of the family histories. But here, people do. 
They have special insights. My concern is to develop a policy that 
gives that person the tools necessary to go out and to help that 
community. I think that some of the suggestions you have made 
are very important for us, and suggestions that others have made. 

We have j^ust run into so many ironic situations, and if they were 
not so tragic, they would be funny, where federal decisions have 
been made, or state decisioris have been made that are just so con- 
trary to the well-being of those individuals. The notion that new 
HUD housing which was constructed on the Nav^o reservation, 
where we went yesterday, could not be made available to a 10- 
member family becaxise it only had 3 bedrooms, forcing them to 
stay in their 1 bedroom house, was beyond any reasoning abilities. 

This whole inquiry by this select committee hopefully is a begin- 
ning. I am fortunate, and honored that I also sit on the Interior 
Committee. And so I hope that we have some ability, not only to 
write our report and our assessment of what is happening, but we 
also have the ability to follow through. Congressman Levin sits on 
the Banking Comm.l:tee, and is very much involved in the housing 
issues in this country. And so, we hope with the various talents on 
the select committee we will be receptive to the suggestions you 
have made here, and suggestions you will, I ho|>e feel free to make 
in the future. I also sit on an Education Committee, and I spent a 
lot of time in Indian schools the last couple of days. And again^ the 
logic of some of the decisions that were made did not seem at all 
appropriate to this population. I would hope that we could see if we 
cannot strengthen those Federal resources that are available. 

Thank you very much for your time and your help. With that 
the commitee will stand adjourned, until tomorrow, when we will 
continue this inquinr in New Mexico. 

[Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Polly ShaKp, Human Service Coordinator* Inter Tribal 
Council of Arizona. Inc. 



* There ar« £lv« broad cultural traditions th^t Includo tbo 
tribal groups in Arliona today* Anthropologists rafor to thoso 
cultural groupings as YuMm^ Pinani Puoblo^ Shoshonaan^ and 
Apachoan* In addition, tha VaquI Indians fled opprosslon in 
northarn Kaxlco bjr settling in Arizona during tha historic «ra* 
Arizona tribal traditions anconp»ss a wida range of linguistic, 
subsistence, social and cultural divers it jr* Tribal groups 
maintain their Indent i ties ^^6^ to varying dagroos, their 
cultural traditions and languages* 

Consistent with tha federal Indian renovat policies tho 
post civil war era, the federal govariment began relocating 
tribal groups to reservations In the nid 18d0's* Through Acts ot 
Congress and executive orders continuiiV9 Into tho ig70's 2i 
Indian redor vat ions were created In Ariioi^a* The tribal 
governtnents which exercise jurisdiction over tUose reservations 
ar«t 



Ak chin Tribe 

Camp verd«*Vavapai Apache 

In<}ian Community 
Cocopah Tribe 

Colorado Rivor Indian Tribe 
ft* Hojave Trl6« 
Gila ttiver Indian Coitnunlty 
Havasupai Tr ibe 
Ho pi Tribe 
Hualapai Tribe 
Kaibab-Palute Tribe 
Ft* HcDoweil Hohave-Apacho 
Indian Comnunit)^ 



Havajo Tribe 

papago Tribe 

pascua yaqui Tribe 

Quechan Tribe 

Salt tttver Pina^H^r icopa 

Indian Coftnunfty 
San Carloa Apacho Tribe 
Tonto Apache Indian 

Cowiunity 
White Mountain Apache Tribe 
vavapai^Prescott Indian 

community 
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ftea<rv^t Ion L^ndg 

t Th« rftS«rvatlonft account tor 26*6% of th« total land bad« In 
Arizona and ara located In all aroas of tha stata* as shown In 
ftgura iii*l* 

Flgura iii*l 
Indian R^aarvatlona Located In Arizona* 




* £ourc«r int«r Tribal Council of Arizona, inc* 
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Tribal lands vary In ttom th« iMr* than nln* pillion 

act%s of th% Havajo r«««rvatlon (excluding Navajo lands in 
Mexico and ^tah) to tb* 65 acr« IV>nto<-Payson Couiunlty* 
Altog«th«rf tha 20 raaarvatlons account for I9fl39fl90 acras* 
Itaaarvatlon topographies ranga fron the tlnbarad forests of the 
Ft* Apach* reservation to the dry Sonoran deserts of the Pap49o* 
The Rualap4lf Ft* KohAvef Colorado Blver, and (Mechan tribes 
reside on lands along tho Colorado Itlverf vhlle the villages of 
the Hopl are located on srldt rocky nesaa in northeastern 
Arlxona* 

All of the reservation ' comnunltlea ^ aalntaln rural 
characterlstlce with sparse populations, scattered honesites, and 
primarily agricultural land ^s*t although some clustered housing 
is generally located near tribal service centers* For the nost 
partf the reservations are geographically isolated fron major 
Arizona metropolitan eervlce areas, but this mso varies* At one 
extremef e person traveling to the Bavasupal reservation must 
tirlve 2 1/2 hours from Flagstafff and ^^^^ ot ride by horse to 
the bottom of the Grand Canyon^ some eight miles dovn the steep 
canyon sides* (Limited flight service Is available*) At the 
other extremef the' Salt River Kar Icopa^Plma Indian Community 
borders Phoenix. All of tbe reservations share the rural 
problems of lack of access to metropolitan servlcesf such as 
transportation and employment. 

Reserva tion Populations 

The populations of the reservations differ conslderoblyf from 
76 Indian residents in the Yavapai -Prescott community to g2,574 

3S 




St 

Indians who r^sldt on th« Arizona portion oC th« Itavajo 
rts«rv«tion* Tablt iii*l lllustrat«ft the slz« of the reservation 
populatlonSf as well as the tribal groupings and reservation 
acreages* 

Table 111*1 

Po^latlon^ Tribal Crouplnga and 
Regervatfon Xcfeagea In Aritgna y 

RCSGRVATIOH TRIBAL GROUPS IHDIAM POPULATION ACREAGE 



Ak*Chln 


Papago-Pina 


414 


^1*B40 


Ca«p Verds 


Yavapai -Apache 


519 


635 


cocopah 


Cocopah 


B69 


1,772 


Colorado River 


Moha vo'^ bene hue V 1<^ 


' 2f096 


225*995 




Hopl*Navajo 






Fort Apache 


Apache 


B*140 


1,644,972 


Fort HcDowall 


YavaPai 




24*6S0 


Fort Kojave 


Mojave 


202 


22,B20 


Fort Yum 


Quechan 


1,956 ** 


2,061 


Cila River 


Pl^a-Marlcopa 


9,704 


372,000 


Qsvasupal 


Havasupai 


426 


1B0,077 


Hopi 


Hopl 


0,755 


1,6B1*626 


Hualapal 


Quale pal 


1,0B3 


992,462 


Kalbab^Palute 


Palutt 


190 


120,431 


Navajo 


Navajo 


92,574 


9,101*516 


Papago 


Papago 


17,651 


2,B55,94B 


Pascua Yaqul 


Pascua Yaqul 


769 


202 


Salt River 


Plaa**Maricopa 


4,0B5 


49,293 


San Carlos 


Apache 


6,695 


1,B27,366 


Ton to Apache 


Ton to Apache 


103 


B5 


Yavapa l«Pr esco 1 1 


Yav^apal 


76 


1*409 






i5£,^^d 


19,1:^9,190 



Half of the reservations have Indian populations of less than 
1,000 persona, and 46% of the reservation Indian population Is 
under 16 years of age. The total Indian population residing on 



* Sources: *Indlan Service Po^julatlon and Labor 
Catlttates.* Bureau of Indian Affairs. January, 1933. 



Tribal Resource Directory. 

marrs." ish^t 

Includes California residents* 
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Arizona rtservstlons is Approximately lS6f76S. This repras«nt8 
tha largest reservation Indian population In the United states 
and accounts for approxlnataly 211 of tho reservation Indian 
population natloniflde* 

Sacloeconoittlc conditions vary fron reservation to reservation, 
as tribes experience differing stages of economic development* 
In generalr the major reservation employers are tribal and 
federal governments* Bight tribes operate farmlns enterprises, 
seven have business end economic development departments, and 
five manage recreation enterprises* Other tribal businesses 
Include Industrial parkSr trading companlesr agricultural 
leeslngf and foresting activities* 

According to Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) labor force 
statist Icsr the unenployawnt rate for Indians residing on 
reservations In the Phoenix BIA area was 291 In January, l9S3* 
Uneaployment figures ranged fron 171 on the Papago reservation to 
691 on the Bualapal reservation* Of those persons In the labor 
forc«f SSI ^re^earnlng less than $7r000 per year* Population 
and employment statistics sug9est that there would be a high 
demand for supportive human service activity on Arizona 
reservations* 

TRIBAL OOVERMKEHTS 

Le9ally and historically Indian tribes are considered by th^ 
United States government to be separate sovereign nations* This 
government to governB^.it relationship ^ith each tribe has been » 
documented In the United states Constitution and through numerous 
treaties and court decisions* Each reservation in Arizona Is 
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gov^rntd by an «l«ct«d tribal council with a chairman, predld«ntr 
or governor who ^orv^s as providing officer* Th« powers and 
dutlas th« trtbil councils at a prascribed by tribal 

constitutions* axcspt two Arizona tr Ibas have drtlclss of 
association* and tha Havsjo govarnsantal authority ts bsssd on 
Its traaty with tha U*S* govcrtwent* 

Indian tribal governnsnts exsrclsa jurtsdtctlonr as any 
govermasnt would, within the bo\>ndarte8 of their teservatiotis* 
Jurisdiction includes the powers to crsste and enforce Isws ^nd 
regulattonSr to regulate coaua^rcet to tsKt and to control the 
conduct of tribal aiembers through crtAlnal ^ and civil codes 
enforced by tribal courts* 

T'le State of Arizona has no jurisdiction over sctlvttles 
occuring on Indian lands* According to the Arizona Constitution* 
the State Is prevented forevsr frofi exercising jurisdiction on 
reservations as long as the tribes have title to their lands* 
Article XX, Fourth, of the Arizona Constitution readst 

The people Inhabiting this stste do agree and dsclars 
that they forever disclaim all right and title to the 
unappropriated and utigranted public land lying within 
the boundaries thereof snd to all lands lying within 
said boundaries owned or held by an Indian or Indian 
tribes* the right or title to which shall have be^n 
acquired through or trom the United States or atiy 
prior sovereignty* snd that* until the title ot such 
Indian or Indian tribes shall have been extinguished* 
the seme shall be, and rssain, subject to the 
disposition and under the absolute jurlsdlctloti snd 
control of the Congress of the United States* 

Tribal governnents are responsible to provide for the social 
and economic well*'bstng of tribal senbers, as well as to fielntsln 
the tribal land base atid be self-governing* one of sost 
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challenging problems tribal governMonts confront tn providing 
public SQrvic«3 to tribal jM»b«r< is ucuring funds fron the 
federal systeo for financing public tervicea* particularly in the 
area of huiian aervices* tribes have been excluded fron direct 
Access to federal funde** 

TBB EHBRGtrHCB OP TttlBALLY^PBHATBD SERVICB8 

prior to the nid 196a'St nost public services for tribal 
ffsnbers were planned and operated by the 6IA and Indian Health 
Service (IBS)* Other basic public services such as Aid to 
Families of Det>endent Children (APDC] were planned by the state 
of Arizona* 

in the late X960's through programs sponsored by the ofCtce of 
Economic Opportunity* many tribes ]>egan to organize their 
governmental administrative departments* The enactment of the 
Indian Self-Dete4minat ion Act of l97St P*L* 93-^638* further 
encouraged the developoient of tr ibal govern>tent-operated 
services* P*L* 93-638 gives tribes the right to contract for 6IA 
and IDS funds to provide their own public services* 

Since the passage of P*L* 93^636 i^ 197St tribal government 
functions have expanded rapidly* Tribal governments now perform 
many o£ the same functions as counties* cities and states* 
Because tribes are not subsidiary to any other governments* they 
are j^est described es general purpose governments* 

**Ruman Services" means* for example, the establishment of child 
care standards; the licensing and regulation of facilities for 
the dependent child and the aged; the enforcement of civil codes; 
and the other services the government provides to enhance the 
social well-being oC the public* Tha state has no jurisdiction 
to provide these services on Arizona Indian reservations without 
agreements* 
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Today all tctbil govacnnents tn Arizona pcofVtde public 
««cvtc«s for tribal «eAb«cs. Sacvtcaa foe tha elderly aca 
available on every cesecvatton* Other tctbally*Mnag«d pubMc 
aacvtces Include houatng authoctttea, eoucto, police dapactnenta, 
esployaent progcans, educational aacvlces, planning and zoning 
depactMnta, natural catouccas, and public wocka* These 
^services have been devaUc^ed through a conplax nlxtuce of funding 
sources, which Include P*L* g3-63e contract funds, Bousing and 
Urban Development funds. General Revenue Sharing funds, and 
Cooprshenslve Cff>t»loyaent ^nd Training Act funda* 
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SoX«ct Co<wtitt«e ChLXdr«nf Y^uth 

Rooci 335 
Ifouse Aimex f 2 
WathJngtcn, D.C. 2Q515 

Attention: JlU Kagan 

Dear KCj^: 

I ms bappy to l«aim tr^nt you About tho S«l«ct Cooiaittte^s tour of our 
r«3erv»r*^^ t^Xo««d pleafi£ fitx) tha follotfing; Compi^fibensive Education 
PIao; Cducovicn Division Brochures (10); K«s«rvation Profile and information 
&>nc*iriilD2 tb« Four-Worlds Developoent Projectt Utoiveraity of Lethbridget 
Alt^^d^v, Caitoda. As you caj) see* h« have l^en Inpleaentiitg the besic 
concepts of the Four Worlds Pevolopaent Project lAto our various pro^rttms. 

There one iBore inportant issue I failed to share Mith you during our 
telephone conversation* Four najor tribal enterprises have failed and 
are no longer In operation* These businesses were the result of the EOA 
era of tbe latter iS&O^s. Without con»ioer£ng the educational social 
d«veXof)fient of our people, our tribe joined i^ith other tribes in ectablishijng 
industrial parkA and resortst ^ we have cone to regret it* It i> sy 
belief that cur tribe, like «o mmy other tribeSt were vlctlos of ''puttiTtg 
the cart before the horse*** 

In essence t we did not do our planning and it hss assuned that our people 
were ade^tely trained and possesfM an adequate understanding of coiEmercet 
principles o^ buslnesa and the nana^eoient capabilities required In the 
operation of these rather high nanagement intensive businesses*^ We also 
started out at the top ifith big businesses rather than starting out small 
by encouraging s&all private enterprises* The consequences of theee failed 
businesses has been dsfvestatlng and it has had a loajor impact upon l^he 
social and econoeic stability of the tribe and Individual houss holds In 
l^eneral. 

Presently! tribal leadership Is very apprehensive coiiceming future 
investMnt Initlati^s Whether they be large or soall* Consequentlyt 
education division pre ^rass have been alined at restraining the young adult 
population ud pr^ipare theft to begin operating small businesses and 
proopeotive emploj^ment opportunities In the local area* This re-education 
Is further justified by the failures of the local public school system as 
substantiated and evidenced In the Education Plan* 
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1 hope yoxi find this information helpful to the Coaudttee in preparing 
for your visit to our reservation. If you desire further Infonnatlon 
or clarification, please do not hesitate to call upon loe. 




Forrest S . Cuch 
Education Division Head 
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October, 



mOVATlON 

1^ Qttnd uid HtSAtch Counties, Utah 



Ttlbtl Headqu«rt«r»t ¥OTt Duchesne, Utth 
Telephone: S01.T22.S141 



Und Status 



Fedcrmi Reservation 

Population; 1969 1.611 

1979 1,6S3 

IdSl 1.726 



Tbtal Areft: 1,021,445.82 acres 



TriUI ir^owned Und: 
Govemaent Land; 
Allotted Und: 



1,006,902.29 acres 
1.46 acres 
14,542.07 acres 



in addition to the land It ovns, the tribe his subsurface rights on 
429,000 acres in 1966. but additional acres have been suceeeded 
back to the tribe since this tlse. 



History 



The Uintah Valley for many years before the coning of the vhlte man 
htd be«n hunting grounds for various bands of llt« tndiens vho would 
cG«e to the Basin to hunt and live for certain lengths of tise. and 
then being noMdic, they would »ove to other parts of Utah and 
ColoTtdo territories. The first visit of the vhite mam to the 
BaMn was in 1776 when a party led by two Catholic prlesta, Donlnque: 
and Escalante, paaseif through it. Other early trappers and explorers 
visited the valley in the early 1800's and a trading post was 
esublished in the vicinity of ifhi^erocks in about 1832. Early 
Hor>on pioneers also vtsUcd the area before thn establishaent of 
the Reservation. 

The Uintah Indian ReserVetlon vas established by an Executive Order 
of l^esident Lincoln on October 3, 1861, and vas confiined by the 
Acts of 1S61; Hey 4<ay 27, 1902; and others. This Executive 

Order set apart the tntire valley of the Uintah River within Utah 
T«rritory, extending both sides of the River to the first range 
of contiguous aountJtnlon each side, as the Uintah Indian Reserv4it)on. 
The original area contained approxitatelX 2,287,474 acres* 

An Act of June IS, 1800. provided for the roDoval of the ifhite RWer 
band of Indians froa Coforado to the Uintah Reservation In Utah and 
allotments of land to rhfo in severalty. 
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flliMtfy (GMtinutd) 

Ttw ^fSfiWt' XMervttion was esttblished tor th« UncoBpthcr« 
Itod ladlin* if) Ut«h in lieu of Und pmioqsiy de4ifiwt«d tor 
thm «tt Gt^nd 1tiv«r In Colortdo by Executive Order of President 
Arttar «tt Junaxf S, wz. TItiA «m eabrtc«d e tract of Und to 
the JOUthMst of the Uint«h Reservation lyii^ ^»t of Green River 
in ttie Territory of uteh, u\d «e«e 439,636 teres tfere set e»lde 
ts the exterior to the Ulnteh and Ouray Reservatiott on Harch 11, l^a 
(the mil Creek Extension), 



Culture 



'Die Ut« language Is a &enber of the Uto Auecan lansuage faaliy. 
Ancestors of today*a Utes Inhabited forested mountain slopes filled 
with gane and productive streans. A shelter of brush* reeds aikd 
greases Ushed to poles bent in a conical shape wis the typical 
housing' Each band aeaber was an active contributor to the coaaon 
welfare, Coop«i^tive sharing was the essence of survival. The 
annual gasie drives in the fall were conunal in nature. The Ute 
becam experienced horsesien after horses were introduced by the 
Spaniards* 



Govemacnt 



A coinlttee* known as the Uintah and Ouray Tribal Business Comnittee* 
is the governing body of the Ute Tribe, 'Hie Business Conittee 
cOttsists of six aenbers* two elected ^roa each of three bands 
(Uintah* Uncoapahgre, and Ifhiteriver), and the Business Coinittee 
elects its own officers* In 1937 and 1938, the Uintah and Ouray 
ReservatiOtt Utes adopted the Wieeler .Howard Indian Reorganlmion 
Act of 19S4, wrote a Constitution and By-Laws* and becane a 
Federally Chartered Corporation on August 10* 1938, when their 
corporate charter was ratified. 

Population Profile 

Tribal En roHnent 1969 U611 

1981 lp726 

Indian Resident 1970 1,734 

1980 i,ass 

HOn-Indian Resident 1969 5^900 



UnflBployaent 1979 4U 

1980 A7.SX 

trndereapioynent 1970 24, 6t 

Hedian Faniiy Income 1974 $4,139 

Labor Force 1970 722 

Diploy«ent 1970 46\ 387 persons 

Earn Over $10*000 , , 1974 4,9t 

Indians Betow Poverty Level 1970 61, S\ 
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EdUC4ti<ift 



1970t tlw iiediwi yeA» of <N)uc«tloti coi^letttd by Ute trlbtl 
iwturi Mts to* Apptoxlsateiy Sll or S6t of the adult Indians 
on tho mtrvatlon do not possess « high school diplowt* 

At the ti«« of this writittf* there are r cot4l of T4Z Inditn students 
(«ges 3*1S)* Apptoxiutely 100 Inditn pre*scbool students (agfts 3-4) 
Attend tha tribe's Hud Start Progrw* The school age students 
CM«s S-IB) attend sdwols in two school districts* neoely: Uintah 
County School District and Duchesne County School District. The 
Uintah School District serves a total cnnllMnt of S»01T stud«Dts> 
of Mhich ipfncoxlsatoly 499 or .09% are Inditn students predoainantly 
item the Uintah and Ouray Reservation. The Duchesno County School 
District 5©Tve5 a total «nroiiMnt of approximately 3t608 students* 
of ifhich 93 or Z.6t are Indian students. 

A «ajorlty of Indian students attend the Todd Elementary {297) and 
the Vest Junior High (IM) , both in the Uintah County School 
Discrlct. The Indian scudms attend high school at Union High 
School (lOS)t which is in the Duchesne County School District. Other 
schools which Bost Utc students attend are Hyton Elenentary (16)^ 
Keola Elementary (10) and the Roosevelt Junior High (28) all of which 
are in the Duchesne County School District. 

In generslt the utc Indian studms are two (KS) years behind their 
Hon* Indian peo^-s in average academic achievement at the ninth grade 
level. A recent study conducted by the Duchesne County School 
District Indicated that the Kon^lndian students from the Utnt^ 
County School District were one year behind the Hbn*Indian students 
from the Duchesne County School District in average academic achievei&ent 
This mesns that the Indian students froM the Uintah County School 
District are actually three years behind the NOn*Indlan students 
from the Ductesne County School District when they enter the high 
school (Uhion) In the Duchesne District* 

Indlin student attendance averages approximately B7\ for gr^tdes 
K to 9 and 671 for grades l0*12. 

Over the past ten year period (1979^1980)^ che drop-otit rate for 
Indian high school students has ranted between 12% to 61%* ^ 
average of H.SI* Approximately SO or l$% of the secondary Indian 
student? attend off. reservation government operated boarding schools. 
The primary reason f6r their attendance at these schools is that 
they caiutot compete academically ftnd socially in the public high 
schools. 
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ed ucation CGontlttttid) 

- 

30 turflKf ir» 1ft po»t secofid«Ty vocatioiul traintAf profiw. 
Hm trtW c<Nltv««ted tfitn the BrigluB Young University to 
provl4# «& M-flte tnining profm fbr 32 4md«ntf : 16 m t>einc 
tTAliMd u certified tetdiers («l«nent4Ty «nd aocoiuUTy) and t6 
art taJdng toUtff* pteiwratoiy and fenenl education cour4e»* 

Utah State Ublvtralty has «ii exteotion prcgra* near the reservation. 
One 4m tocatio&al school i» «l«o imat the reservation. Approximately 
75 Indian ttodents enroll In courses annually in both of these sthools. 

Educational Concama As Articulated By Tribal Leaders 

The responalblllty for the education cf Ute children is viewed on 
a WSO bMiSj sot psrent responsibility and SOI school responsibility. 
In feneral, there «re inadequacies on the part of both the parents 
and tlie schools. Ihere are aany Ute parents who do not consider 
it their responsibility to educate their childr^ and offer very 
little support in this process. On the other handj the itchools are 
not naking adequate provision f6r Indian parent participation in 
the operation of the schools. This is verified by the fact that 
there is no Indian representative, pfst nor present, on the school 
boftds tn the area. 

A coaprehensive needs assessaent conducted in 1978 indicates that 
over a twenty (20) year periodj there has not been a sifinificuit 
ittpioveMnt in the average academic achievement levels of Ute 
children. During this time, the fluency level of the Ute lanugo 
has been lost among the school ag^ children. 

In general, any or all Improvements tn the educational advancement 
of the Ute people have occurred as a result of the efforts of the 
Ute Indian Tribe, The Ute Tribe is currontly pursuing a policy 
of local control of programs serving Ute chilcfoeh, including 
categorical funds provided by the Federal Govemnejit. Tho top priority 
programs as viewed bfv the Ute T^ibe are the Johnson 0*H&11^ 
Supplemental Program And the Continuing Educatioii {tfl^^? Education 
Grant Program), both which are funded undor the Department ox 
Interior - Bureau of In^Uan Affairs. The JOH ^ro^am tyis berri 
contracted irom the BIA «ince 1978. Local control Of tM« prOfr^ 
has greatly enhanced services to Ijidtan children. 

Ihe Ute Tribe favors contin^ied parttcipftion ir* the public school 
system, Howevcrj the tribe Wieves that tlie sdikool system nust 
become aorm responsive to the nn^^^s of the Ute cbitpreP. Presentlyj 
the public school syM^ is not devel'^ping the leadership potential 
of Ut« children. If trend conttnt>es, the Ute Tribe intends 
to assume ^hls respoM$;b4[itj^ by operating i^s own fti^l system^ 
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WWV lidlia Tribe derives M>st of its ttuiusl incoM ttm oil 
M fVi ;«VMUM» The Ute Ttibe has initiated business eaterprises 
VO tiVlMft; tbeir annual incose^ However, two of th«st «nt«rpTis*s 
Hii^ t«u«d epeiation. They are the Utt Tvm^ and Ute Fabrication 
Plant (toniture). Ute remaining enterpriser consist of the 
folltwinf] lite Ttibal tfater Systes; Bottle Kollw Resort; Cattle 
Enteiprist; Ute lanes Bowling Alley and the Ute Ubovatory. 

Trtlwl Omceins 

Twa sajor issues presently facing the Ute Indian Tribe are 
une^ployaent (47.81) and ttibal enterprise aan^gevent problems. 
Deficiencies in education achievement and training are viewed 
as the primary contributors to this situation. 

CeogwpM cal/C 1 i—te 

Hie U^ntih and ^r^y Reservation is located in northeastern Utah. 
Host of the reservation lies in a natural "bowl" known as the 
Uintah Basin. Fort Duchesne^ ISO miles east Of Salt Lake City> 
is the lain headquarters of the Ute Indian Tribe and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The Uintah Mountains to the north of the reservation are the only 
■ajor mountain range in the United States that run east and west. 
Ihis mountain range has peaks reachi^£ well abot^ 13*000 feet above 
sea level, while the elevation in the Uintah Easin drops to 4*200 
feet above sea level. 

The area is arid like laudi of Urah> averaging only 7.B inches of 
precipitation annually. The temperature varies seasonally from 
a high 90 degrees to a low of 0 degrees. 

Ihere are three major rivers in the reservation area and all have 
numerous tributaries flowing intc them^ Ihese are the Green River 
which flows into the Colorado River: the White River, which enters 
the Green River froir> ^Ht east near the siaall towi Of Ouray; and the 
Duchesne Rivert which inters ihe Green River from the west also 
near Ouray. 

With the reservation Spread over such a large area in such vary4>4g 
terraiHf many different landscapes are found from forested mountains* 
rolling plains and i4Ulcys> grassy benchlands and plateaus* lo 
barren canyons and banchlands, and seidi-desert regions. 
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Transportation 

Hi MHQMbk I* trav«r«ed by U.S. Hlglwty 4o Mch runs «ast 
«at ««ft mi fmrld«5 t ujor conmnUttlcm link for the towns 
of Fort Ouclwtn* and Aoosevelt* Oth«T *o»ds on th« T«semtian 
ftr# g«MTmlly of pccit quality resulting in difficult transpomtion 
ov«!r sifnlfiGsat distitnce^* 

CMMorcitl tirliiM utd bus tr«nsport4tiDn services tre tvtiUble 
in th« Uiftt«h tuitii but» unfortunately, the tret does not hkve 
any r«ilm>ad ftcilities* Continenttl Bus Service Is evailtble 
going «att and wett from the reservttion, and Frontier Airlines 
provide* service tt Vernal to Denver, Colorado, tnd Stlt Uke City, 
Utah. 

Other Servicea/Facilities 

Housing conditions of the Ute Indian people haVe been draaatically 
iiqnroved since 1964 tihen n Housing Authority was established and 
the first Mutual. Ketp ?roject» through the Department of Housing 
and Urban Developnent^ was initiated* As of June 30» 1974i a 
total of I6S new hoaes have been constructed* The status report 
showed 368 Indian housing units on the reservation - 313 in 
standard condition^ SS in substandard and needing replacement, 
and 20 additional units needed for new families* 

the Indian Health Service, a division of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, provides health care to the Ute Indians through a «edicat 
and dental clinic in Roosevelt and contract oedical care through 
the Duchesne County Hospital in Roosevelt and other facilities* 
Accidents are the leading cause of deaths aaong the Indian population 
whereas heart and cancer problems lead in the tion^tndian population* 
In general^ Indians die earlier and froni different causes than their 
Hon*tndian neighbors* Drug abfuse is oinimal amng the Ute people., 
but as on aany Indian reservations^ alcoholisn is a serious problen 
and the tribe has had an aicohoiisn rehabilitation progran operating 
for several years* 

In t97Si construction of a ne»f tribal and BIA administrative office 
building ^» ceapteted* This building* constructed with funds 
under a grant froft the Economic Deveiopoent Adainistration.. 
presently houses both tribal and blA offices* 

The Indian Health Service hjt^ installed a Jewer system for basic 
sanitary facilities. Gas is supplied by the Mountain Fuel Conpany* 
Three conponies supply electncity to various parts of the 
reservation., the Moon Ukc EiectrU Associatloni. the Utah Power and 
Light Coapany and the Uinc^h Pover and Ught Conpany. 
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T1t« MimMl UtT DtnCe of the Ute Indian Tribe is held in April 
or Ht/*^ T1t« SuJi 0ancet «n annual religious cerc^vony takes place 
tvo tiws a y^at, one in July and one in August. 

Recreation 

Aimual 4th o£ Jaly Pow Wow, hunting and fishing are primary 
recreation interests* Fort Duchesnej an old army post, has 
interest to aanr tourists* 

tite Tribal Business Coanittee 

Floyd Wopaocki Tribal Chaxman C^Ot) 722-SUl 

Frank Arrowchist Vice-Chairman 

Leon Perankt Hember 

Stewart Pike, Member 

Hooey SecakukUj M«nber 

Lester Chapooset Member 
Education Division 

Forrest CUchj Education Division Head (^01) 722-SUl 
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Times han% chained 3inc« the dosing of the WhItenKks Boai^ing Scho^^ 

Fond memories ofthe old school continue toddl^ttnanyofthosewhoattendedthc 

school 

Most Utc students now attend local public schools. The transJtJon from Indian 
boai^ingschoolstopubllc schools han%beenadinicultone.lnltlally, many 
have thougl*: that the publlcschools must bcai the responsilrfllty for educating Ute 
chJldrcn. ThJs atutudc has changed. 

The Utc people have found It necessary to become more involved In the development 
of prpgrams and school operations. Many parents arc discovering that ihey* too, have 
a large responslt>ill^ In this process. Many Ute parents have also ixjmc to realize the 
Importanceof survival skills In the dominant Anglo culture. It Is vital that Utc youth 
possessastrongldcntl^andagrourlngself^nfldencelnorderforthemtomeetthe 
challenges of the future. It Is this new approach to educating Ute people that will 
correct thefalluresof the past and promote thegrowth and devdopmentoi our people 
for years to come. 
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UTE TRIBE EDUCATION DIVISION 



The uteTtibc Education Division wasorlglnally 
established In 1951 to facilitate the transfer of 
Ute Indian students from the Uintah Boarding 
School at AVhtterocks. Utah to local public 
schoolaTheUteEducatton Division has steadily 




evolved and expanded toward providing more educational services to Its members; 
Including non-membei^ who are eligible for federally funded Indian education pro- 
grams. In recent years, the Ute Education Division has emphasized adult education, 
vocational training teacher training, curriculum development, bilingual education* 
and other supplemental education prpgramsavallable from federal grant funds and 
other sources. 

The ute Tribe Education Division consists of the following educational programs: 

♦ Adult Basic Education 

♦ Adult Vocational Training 

♦ EariyChUdhood 
« Higher Education 

« OfT-Reservatlon Boarding Schools 
« Ute Language Department 

♦ Ute Vocational Education Project 

All of the above programs are featured lii the following pages of this brochure. 

For/urther fqfonnatton oontact: 

Mr Fonnest S Cuch. Education Division Head 
Ute Tribe Education Division 
P.O. Box 190 

Fort Duchesne. Utah 84026 
Phone: 722-5141. ext 375 
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The Education Division has set forth the foUow* 
Ing goals and objectives: 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Ute Tribe Education Division has been 
established lo create a holistic atmosphere of 
educational opporlunlties that are Indlvldualty 
apptx>pnate and assist Ihe individual lo realize 
their maximum learning potential In maintain* 
Ing dignity and self-worth throt^outl heir lives. 
Through education^ each li;dlvidua] wlU learn 
sklUswhlch wlU ensure their rights to survival as 
Indian people: toexerdsefre^wlU: to make choic- 
es: and to Initiate and sustain self-sufUcicncy. 
Education wlU cnatMc Ihem lo make Individual 
choices for the preservation of one's harmony 
and balance hi the Indian and non-Indlanwor?d 

MISSION STATEMENT 

The Education Division exists topresenl educp- 
tlonal alternatives to the Ute tribal members of 
all ages- We believe that It Is possible for each 
Individual to maximize their potential whUet)elng productive contribute ^to tribal 
tradition and customs. Tlie development of people through guidance, career oppor- 
luniuesand support services wlU enable tribal members to understand, appreciate 
and excel) in business. Industry or a career of their choice. The pmtectlon and 
development of all Utcpeopleand the preservation ofall natural resources will be our 
ultimate mission. 

GOALS 

♦ Ute people wlU be self-confident. self-sufUcient and assertive Individuals teadii^ 
nappy and successful lives. 

♦ The Ute language and culture will become a functional and Integrated part of 
eveiy-day life with Its usefcdness rc^tabllshcd. 

♦ Ute parentswlll become more Involved with their children's educational develop- 
ment which will help them to achieve to their potential. 

♦ Ute tni)al members wlU become better educated and more qualined. through 
specialized/technical knowledge, to compete In the wortd of tedinology. 

♦ UtepeoplewlU be better InformedconcemlngtrlbaJandnatlonal Issues In order to 
maice choices that are appropriate and in the t>est Interest ofthe tribe. 

♦ Unemployment will be reduced by Utcpeoplcobtalnlngnecessaiy skills and abili- 
ties toprotect and preserve natural resources, and nol allowing the exploitation of 
resources to occur 

♦ Through unity and a stronger tribal government, the Ute Tribe will grow and 
prosper and soda! problems will be minimized. 
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Molt Ewlc EdttCftUon 



XJTE TRIBE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

The Utc Tribe Adult Basic Education Program has 
been funded by the a& Oflloe of EducaUon* TUle IV* 
Part C of the Indian Education Act and by the Ute 
Indian Tribe. The primaiy objective of this program Is 
to provide baste sklUs devdopment leading to success- 
ful high school completion or fuinUment of GEO 
(General Education DevtlopmenO i^uirements. 

The Ute Tribe ABE Program offers the following; 

• Education Resource Center consists of a library, texts, research and inference 
materials, study areas* classrooms, and other educational facilities. 

• Basic Skills Studies Includes Engflsh 1 and 11: Math 1 and n Science. V/Hting, and 
Soda! Studies* 

• GEO and High School Completion - Prc-GED workbooks, approved high school 
courses In ellsubjects/coursesrequired for graduation and approved byiocalhlgh 
schools, 

• Refresher Courses - Courses primarily designed for tribal employees and other 
Interested Individuals 

• Make-UpC^r^lt-Fbrsecondaiy studcntslacklrigcredlt and highschoot dropouts. 
Including those who have been referred by the Tribal Courts, 

• Driver's Education - A Utah State approved training for adults to fulfill sute 
drivers training requirements. 

Bllglblllty varies according to the criteria of the funding source. 



Fdr further Iq/bmiatlon, 
contact: 

Ms, Jean C Noble. Director 
Ute Tribe ABE Program 
RO.BOX 146 

Fort Duchesne. Utah 84026 
Phone: 722 5141. ext 371 
or 722-5051 
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ADULTVOCATIONALTIIAINING 
TheMtilt VocfUonalTralnliig Program of the Bti^^ 
of Indian AD^UiB was authorixcd under Public Law 
959 enacted August 3. 1956 to hdp adult Indians to 
obtain reasonable and satlsCactoiy employment It 
wasodgf nalty itferred toasthe ^'Relocation Progrem" 

In ISdatheUtelndianTtlbeoontiacted the operation 
of the AVTFtogram horn the Bureau ofin dlan AHalrs* 
The program has been modlfted lo emphasize train* 
Ing hi skin areas In which local employment oppor- 
tunities are available; AH training luider theAVT Pro- 
gram la limited to 24 months with exception of the 
nurses training which is limited to 36 months. The 
Ute Tribe AVT Program offers the fbllowlr^g services: 

• Flnandalassistanc^toattetidapprovedvocatlonal 
training programs in thelocal area A living stipend 
is authorized to certain Individuals who meet the 
lower Income criteria established for this program. 

• FlriAnGlsaa3iilstancctoattendapprovedvocatlorialtraln1r^progiarns.lr^^ 
aooreditcdjunlor colleges within the stateof Utah. 

• Enrollment In BIA Post High Schools: HaskeDJunlorCotlege; Lawrence; Kansas: 
lAIA (Institute of American Indian Arts) Santa Fe^ New Mexico: SIPI (Southwest 
hidlan Pc>lytechnical InstltuteKAlbuquen^ue; New Mexico: and lilted TH 
cation Center. BlsmarK North Dakota. 

• Career counseling^ testing and guidance 

• Employment counseling, pre^mpluyment workshops and training, referrai or 
placement and foUow-up cou^osellng 

EIlgfbllKy: ^)pllcant$ must be one fourth or more degree Indian blood as recognized 
or verlhcdtw the Secretaty oflnterlo r or reprcsentatlveof the Secretary. AH 
are requkto to apply fbr financial aid 

Under the Ute l^lbe AVT Ptpgram, trlb^J fu nds are also appropriated to provide cam 
development o[^rtunltles%>r members of the ute Tribe to enroll in approved voca- 

tlonal or college course Instrucllon In the 
local area This program is strongly recom- 
mended for tribal employees who are mem- 
tws of the Ute Indian Tribe and desire to 
up-^:ade their career status. 

Forjurtherinfbrmatiott contaci: 

Mrs. Loy^ Cesspooch. CHrector 
Adult Vocatlor^al Ttalnl ng Program 
P.O. Box 190 

Fort Duchesne. Utah 84026 
Phone: 722-5151. ExL 254. 
^^^^ or 722-2822 
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Project Head Start 



EARLY CHILDHOOD 

The Utc Indian Tribe Project Head Start perhaps one of the oldest programs In 
existence; wBStnttlated In 196t asatrtbaUyfundedpre-schootprograniJtlssaldthat 
the UtcTtlbe Pre^School Prog^^m was us^ as a modd In the dcvdopcncnt of what Is 
now Head Start Consequently, stnce 1966. the Ute Tube Head Start has operated 
with funding provided by the department of Health and Human Services IHHSI. 
Administration forChtldren. Youth and families (ACYFI-AmcrtcanlndlanPrDgrams 
Branch. The Ute Tribe operates eight centers, seven ha!f-<fay programs and one full 
day center. 

Head Start has dvc prtmaty objectives tlU' 
must be reOected upon In theddlveiy of com* 
prchenslve developmental services. The pro- 
grams main objective Is, Drst, to promote the 
parents tnDuence upon the child arKl en- 
hance the parent's rote as the prime educator 
of their child: second, to Improve a child's 
health and physical abllttles:thlni to encour- 
age a child's self-conHdenoe. curiosity, s^- 
discipline, and cultural Identity: fourth to en* 
hancc a chlld*^ mental processes and skills: 
and Hfih.to Incicasethe ability of achlldaiKl 
hls/herfamllytot^tetoeachotherand those around them Inalovlngand support- 
ing manner. 

Comprehenslvedevdopmentalservicesareprovldedforprc-schoolchlldrcr), ages 2^6. 
of all families (Indian and non-IndlanJ living on or near the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation. Eligibility is based on Income Icvds as dtlermlned yearly by the Admin- 
istration for children. Yout h and EamtUes. 





Forjunher infamicieion, contact 

Mr. Charles Clay. Director 
Ute Ttlbe l>roJcct Head Start 
P.O. Box 265 

Fbrt Duchesne. Utah 8402€ 
Phonev 722*4506 
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Higher Education Department 



GRANTS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Ttic administration of tribal grants and scholar&hfpswas oneof the central respon* 
sibilltles of the education dq>artment when It wa5 established In 1951. When the 
education division was established In 1976, the Higher Education Dqiartment was 
gianted IndqMndentstatusasadlstlnct department under thedlvisiun. In 1978^ the 
Higher Education Department contracted the operation of the Higher Education 
Grant Program (Continuing Education) fn?m the Bureau of Indian AiTalrs. Ttie 
Higher Education Department pre$enti^ admtnlsters both BIA and tribal higher 
education grants and scholarships. 

Ttie Utc Tht>e Higher Educatton Department offers four programs to assist Ute 
students pursutng a higher education: 



ON-SITE GENERAL EDIK:AT10N PROGRAM: 

Uhder this program, new or first year college students can recetve 48 credit hours per 
year of general eiiucatton requirementsbyattetidtngcouises conducted tn theThbal 
Education Building by the facu]lyfix}m the Utah State Unlverstly* Roosevelt Exten^ 
slon Center. Ttie pupose of this program is to prepare college students for fuU4tme 
on^ampus coUe^ training- 

&UGIBIUTV; 

Students must t>e a memt>er or have one parent enrolled in the Ute Indian Tribe* 
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BLA HIGHER EDUCAHON GRANT PROGRAM: 

This program provides supplemental grants to fiill-tlme students attending an 
accredited collc^ or untver^lty. Bureau of [n( Ian AlTalrs Higher Education Giants 
fulfUlsaportlon of thestudent's educational <^ sts to at tend acoUege of their cho 
Students receiving thesegrantsarerequlnid to establish financial need for financial 
aid separately from the PELL and on-campus aid at each Instllutloa 

EUGIKLnY: 

Students must be 14 or more degree Indian blood as recognised hy the Secretaiy of 
Interior* 

UTE TRIBE HIGHER EDUCAHON GRANT PROGRAM: 

This program provides a supfdemental grant to full-time students attending an 
accredited coU<^ or university. It is commonly used to supplement the BIA Higher 
Education Grant and ol her financial aldprogramsoffered to Indian colle^students. 

EUGIBILHY; 

Students must be enrolled members of the Ute Indian Tribe 
UTE TRIBAL SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM: 

The Ule Indian Tribe presently providers scholarship awards for full-time college 
students who can maintain a 3.0 grade point average while carrying I2 credit hours 
or more per quarter or semester* The scholarship Is based on academic achievement 
while attending an accredited college or university. 

EUGlBILir^: 

Students must be enrolled memtTers of the Ute Indian IVIbe 

The Tribal Scholarship Officer administers all of theatx>ve programs In consultation 
with the Tribal ScholarshlpCommltteeMembers of the ScholaishlpCornmlttee are: 
JoAnn Myore* Lillian Reed* Vivian Powaukee; Carleen Kurlp and Floyd \K^ket jMI 
Ule sludents sponsored unC^ the program are encouraged to meet with the 
Scholarship OfHcer and Scholarship Committee often. 

ftor/urtlier(ri^)f7natton, contact: 

Ms. Eldora Perank 
Tnbal Scholarship Ofilccr 
Ute Tribe Education Division 
P.O. Box 190 

Fort Duchesne. Utah 84026 

Phone: 722-2052 or 722-5141. ext 294 
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Off'Reservatlon Boarding Schools Department 



"SupportServlces^areinade upof a wide variety of activities^ llasonandpersonalln 
nature: appUcatton processing; arrapglE^ tXBiisportatlon; daily monltorfngof stu- 
denfsacadeinJcandpersonal problems/progress; over-the*phonean^ 
seling: in^vlE^ parents In the educational process of their chQdren andcoordlnat- 
Imgservlcesand information with o^herUte tribal, BIA, IHS, County and State offices 
whoworkwlth ot<'. youth. 

Students are enrolted In the boardli^ schools of Slierman. Phoenix, Chemawaand 
Theodore Roosevelt Studentswerea&oenroOed^tlntennountaln until the closure 
at theend of 1983-64. Academic remediation andopportunUes for participation are 
available at all the schools. An average of all '^RBS students' report cards Indicate a 
X" levd of perfomiance. Many become involved In campus activities holding dorm, 
dass or club offices: some pl^ on Inter-mural or school team sportSw 

The factors of low achlevf*ment In the public school ^tem and family or social 
complications that some students experience* combine to make the alternative of 
attending olT-reservation boarding schools viableand nee(fed This Is e^yldeticed by 
thefact that [noremestudents(92)havegradttatedfromboardlngschools In the last 
ten years, more than public high school. 

For more ii^CfmatiOTu contad: 

M& Cynthia Aklns, EMrector 
Off-Reservation Boarding Schools 
UteT^Hbe EducaUon Division 
P,O.Box 190 

Ft)rt Duchesne, Utah 84026 
Phone; 722-514L exL 376 




From September 1974, until March 
1982. the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
through a PL, 93-638 Community 
Education Contract provided fund- 
ing for the program of support servi- 
ces for Ute St uden ts wha wl th paren- 
tal consent* chose the alternative of 
off- reservation boarding schools, 
AAer the BtA discontinued funding, 
the Ute Tribe £^proprlated monies 
for program operatioa 
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Northern Ute Tribe 
Ute Language Department 

The Ute Language Department was established In 
October 1983. This department Is the i^ult of a 
series of projects initiated since 1976 to foster and 
preserve the Ute Umguage and ute cultural tradi- 



tions. The prlmaT> intent of this department Is to 
strengthen seJfconcept and Identify among Ute 
Indian youth and the Ute Indian community. In 
genera]. 
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TheUte TtlbaJBuslnesCommlucc adopted aUtct^ngMagc Policy In Aprf^ 
believed thatthe Northern UtcTrlbe 13 the f^mAmerlcan Indian Tribe to adopt such 
a policy within the conUnental United States. 

The Ule Ungual Policy governs the operation ofthe Ute Language Department It 
authoilzestheestabllshmentoraUteLpanguage^CLiltui^andTt^adufonsCommlttee. 
Ihe purpose of Ihls conmltteels toserveas the ;>nmaiy planning, screening and 
review board Tor all issues pertal nlng to the Ute language. Ute history. Ute cttltu ral 
and rela.*ed acilvlties on the Uintah and Our? ' Reservation. Ihe Ute Language 
Department and Committee works closely with iiie^koopah BtllrtguaJ Education 
Project. Tribal Museum and other cultural/educational programs servir^ the Ule 
people. 

The UtcLanguageDeparttnentlspresentlyworklngtoexpand Ute language Instruc- 
tion Into the Ute communities. Ute Lan^age Department personnd also provide 
Instruction In tradlUonal Ute skills andpractlces such as tannlnghldcs. basketmak- 
Ingt dance costume maklng^beadwork, food preparation andother traditional skills. 
The Language Department develops Instructional materials and visual aids. They 
also utilize curriculum materials developed previously by the tribe, and materials 
developed by other Indian tribes, and 
other Indian bitlngual/blcultural pro- 
jects. Ute Language personnel develop 
and participate in training programs 
In bUlngual/blc'dtural education. 

ELIGIBILITY: 

This varies according to the funding 
source and program eligibility criteria 
as specified. 

Forjunher information contact: 

Mrs. CoUeen RedfooL 
Ute Language Coordinator 
Ute Tribe Education Division 
RO. Box 190 

Fort Duchesne. Utah 84026 
Phone: 722-5141. extaiO 
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UteVocatiGnal 
E^cation Project 

The UteTtlbc has been sua:e5sfullnobtalnlngathiiee-year 
gmit under the USw Department of Education - OfBce of 
Indian Vocational Education to operate a vocatlonaleduca' 
Uon project during the period Febmaiy U 1984 to Januaiy 
31, 1987, The center is located In the former UteFM^rlca- 
tlon Bant and has been renovated Into dassrooms and 
shop areas* The prlmaiy goal of fhts project Is to reeducate 
and provide aklBs tialnlng enabling the Ute people to 
benefit from the Industrial growth tn the Uintah Basin- The uUlmate goal ts to break 
the cycle of failure tn education among tiie Ute people and to provide alternatives 
which win lead to improved quality of Ufefi^r Indian pecple. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Ute Tribe Vocational Training Program Is a unique educational endeavor that 
utilizes a hollsttc non*tradltlonal approach to leamli^ emphasizing sdf-worth and 
appreciation of cultural values as a basla for devdoplng th^ whole persoa Survival 
skills In mathematics. language arts and read Ing are emphasized while developing 
competence In manipulative sklUs areas. 

CURRICULUM 

Thecurrlculum tinder thaproJectli^dlYldedlntotwomalncatcgorles: Pre-vocatlonal 
or basic skills and vocation^ or manipulative skills. The pre-vocatlonal classes 
Include math, ir^lng* lan^ckagie arts* etc whUe 
the vocational area Includes automotive, weld- 
Ing, comptiter programming and word process- 
ing* building trades and heating and air condi- 
tlonlri^ Evening dassesare cond ucted for emplo- 
yees deslrl ng to up-grade their sklUs. These areas 
are further segmented Into three add Ittonal cate- 
gories: beglnnlngp intermediate d advanced 
Students are given prMests to ^ .-mine apti- 
tude arvl competency in various skills. At this 
polntt Individual needs are addressed and the 
sttidents taught at their level. Survi val skills are 
stressed as a levd of competency tn the baste 
skills area and Jd> entiy skills stressed In the 
manipulative area. Utilization of basfe skills In 
the riianlpulatlve area provides additional rdn- 
ibrcement of the information because students 
can Immediately apply it 
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A vciy Integral part of the project is career advisement Students receive career 
counsdtng and testing along with emotional and support counseling. On-the-job 
work ^cperiences are provided to allow students the opportunity cf experiencing 
first-hand dilTerent work stations. Jobplaoemcnt and fcllow-up counseling are also 
provided 



EUGlBlim; 

11 Any Individual who is a member of a tribe* bo^id or other origanized group of 
Indians, including those tflbcs, bands or groups terminated since ld40and those 
recognl2edby the State inwhtchthcyresidevoradescendentln the first or second 
degree,ofanysuchmembenor2)condidercdby theSecretatyofthe Interior to bean 
Indian foranypurpose:or3) an Eskimo or Aleut or other Alaskan Nattve. 



Forjuither iTifounaUon, contact: 

Mr. Jon Hansen* Director 

lite Vocational Educaiion Project 

RO. Box 430 

Fort Dttchesne< Utah &4026 

Phone: 722'2355or 722-5141. ext. 207 
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THE NAVAJO NATION 



rrrutsONZAH 




£DWAIU> t B£CA.Y 



eSUCATIOH OF NAVAJO CfllUttER 

A ScAceswnc co Heib^c* of cb« H«4i«e 3«lecc Conaiccte 
on ChlldTtn« loucb «nd TMillei 

Fcep«c«d b^t lUvtjo DlvitlO'ii of tduMClon 
Msrf H«1*D Cr«aMC« Execuclva Dlc«Ccor 
Jimamty 5« 1955 



Ibft Itevi^O mtSjOa pUC£* « S^CMt «S(ihMl« tfl tbl foflOAKltt o& 

yfi*ff*ftd» for cur ddlAwu Bitotffln h«« b««i ^dwtfrifUtf «• tbt i*it#>er 
m poflorlcy of Qwtavi Tlitttnaa Zi£i. MwH«^ i« « priority b«me v« 
^ realise tfacc coly thmi^ •Awring our ycw^ cm w« bofw Co m1«« 

«Rf of yjr (>thcr firoblM« Que oocwatc aad poUtlcd. devBii^nt ntU 
dtopnd OQ tfdUf WitA tfaw jmg p«pU brli^ Co tf»lr adolc 
ftofettloc&t oco^ittlM. ifa* ptta^pvaiiai. of cnr oultm ttid tbt 
petpetuftcim of our lanOM^gp b«w r 4? cm Co Repaid* Co d tnmtciDc 
dcgra«« on tib^ ^jpnipriJtant-ti of the odaradon ^dddi oor Touog P«9l« 



lldic o^Jor ■trlde* htve btm wda In «c 
<|uilit7 of our dhildm'* •doctlon^ tbt 
dldtMTtnine. Oi •tM)dn:dllzfld wti of 
to tut ouc AC f«r belot tbt ivttooal 
Ad^Avaoaent IcvtU for otbcr uliwlty group*. 



e tdiool* In li^nMog the 
ow-*ll picton tccMlnt 

bftlotf tbt twted 
IhU 1« Ocui In tb« state 



pdillc Achooila and In tbe 5IA funded edttola *i well. 



A rvport of tbe Arlacona tapr^Od^it oC FUbllc Xoetiuctlan In Jm oC 
198A «hMad IKm^o apeddng etwhoct aooriitg below tbt 30tJ) patiAitlU In 
roAding tfi etandttxdlce^ addeivcDant ceata at ewety gnde Ixvel. ihe aoocea 
for grvpner are ccopanbla. Ihe eoom for laat^i ^WhUe ao^nfcec better. 
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m fclll mMccepUhly bdUw ^tide level* Achlevemt tern Ukcn by Ito 
Hddco piA}lic ftcfaool ttuteiu ^tw tarlcan Indim ttudotat ^Adch 
tnclutk a large onber of our Hmjo tttide(ic*« tettlng «t £cr belov ^nde 
levKl** Score* in tte BIA pdttoU tervli^ the Hn^o Httion for 1963 ihomA 
our ddUm tetti^g out at a 7*6 gnde equlvaloncy for tlte total battery 
of tte CIB5 at 12th grade* ^irtiailarly notloed^le in the BIA icorea la 
the gmt lack of pttiElMa tfanxiehout hl|^ adiool* Ibe grade aqulvalenqr 
£cir 12th grade is only half a grade «l>ow the grade equivalency for 10th 
grade. 

ife vo longi^ respond to these ecores by blarnli^ the children or the 
culture or their parents* Ue hsve seen In suCGeeaful schoDla on the 
tesefvatlm that our children can leam effectively In eppiopriate 
eettlnge* hove seen this at the oooaunlty oondnolled ooncrsct sdtola 
at RDdc Bohit mnd the tiav^o Hlssi£n Academy. Ue have seen this at the 
primary echool In the Genado ^llc Sdvol District. \k have Been this In 
tMT^ of the private mlssloa ad^ola located en teaer^'itioQ* have other 
individual exmples of effective sc^joola In the pii»llc sector. Ihe problem 
la thatt overallt our schoola are sinply not effective e»)ug^ in r^ftc^'fnc 
our ddldcen* Ue feel «hat thlpgs njed to be Inproved. 

As I dm sure you realizet our pubUcally funded schools are either 
hesvUy or entixely dependent vpon federal funding. E^w our state public 
schools depend upon Lipact Md fmls Cor a major portion of their 
maintenance and operation money* lhere£ote our schools axe very mch at 
risk in the cummt hidget cuttlxig envrlxocmt in Vuhlx^ton Ue had hoped 
that our children's education vould be considered an essential service 
^dhldi would not be subject to the Gmm-ltuddban legislation* ihls did tv>t 
occur* This means that the 9Up- plementsl pro gyw ^Mch are directed 
toward our children and the pro-* grans Uiich ftsal their basic eii^atlonal 
pcograu aa well are going to be out further tjnlese Congress reoogni^ ^ 
central liqvortaice of these progrsos* 

Ojc ed b c a tl or^al prcgrams hsM been being cut or ficozen for the past 
sevvnral years* the xemilt is that there is very little available to try 
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hev «ppnMiches« Itore and noce of less aid lese In edu c at t o n ^njpulstiaaB 
haft loeant noce and more of tte aaoe old thing In tte claaacoat. d> not 
bellm that our education systeoa am maintain their pcograntlc Integrity 
wder additional budg^et cuts. Ue knon tliat they are not Uke^'Y Co isprove 
wider dieae clrcuDsCanoea. 



Ue hope that you vlU consider in your coamLttee the critical state of 
education In the Hav^jo liatlon and Intiocljoe leg;L8lstlon ulll protect 
educational Imdlitg xj^on tAtldi our schools rely from the nact round of 
burgee cutting. Ihla mild inchide the ^irksct Md progrmi BU education 
fiiidii^ at all levels, a^plcnenf^ p rogxa na such as Qupter 1^ Title VII 
and si^lcomntal Y eeogr mB dixected at Indian atudenta audi as Title IV and 
the Ji::ftii5on O'Hallay Program Ue are very oonoemed that the basic 
eAKfltlmwT fiMidUig progmoa vlU be cut back and that the m^lencntal 
prtsgrons vlll be cut oedt even cnore or eliminated in the noKt tuo or three 
years unless there is clear langu^ protecting these prograos. 

Another area of concern Mj± I wish co address co you is the t&s^ of 
edut^tion In t')e Iwrgiage and culture of our peoplet and the n>le of <^ 
Hsvftjo lan^iage In ^llcally funded school education^ Ihere was a tine 
vhen tribal hlatory and cuatoae and patterns of leadership were passed 
doiai vlthln the dan exclusively. Ihere uaa a tltoe vtet the lan^ug^ was 
siiiply theret the medlm of ccnveraation for all tigvajoa« At that tlsc 
there was no need co lobk co the sdkools co pteserve Havajo laf^jjege and 
perpetuate Hsvajo culture, tboae tines are no longer with us. Our 
children Uve in two worlda. Their grand^narents ar^ dDstly Hsvi^o speakLi^. 
Ihe old fecple atxct^ly loaintaln the culture^ t^^ny tines their |>arent^ 
apeak mixDires of Navajo and Q^gliah \ltdjdti are not true Co either lo^iage. 
The cfaildrm thatvelves often oooe co aduol apeeddi^ ltoaJo« But o«r the 
period that they are In sdiool they lose fluency In Havajo^ Ihey do not 
necessarily beccne coaf>etent In Bigll^. In factt reeding and graomsr 
acorea spggiest that o^/er tiioe our ddldren end less than coopetenC In 
both languages. 
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Ibft NtwOo Hitian Is 1HE place Oim our lansu^^e md culture mist be 
pmtfvtd if they eie to survive sn^rOtere* ffe d> i)ot have m country of 
cffil«lii iihere tte tredltionftl Ivi^Ji^ Is spckm «d tte culture Ui^. at 
ao the desoendnts of fiiropeMi iinidgEBnu, ihts IS our country of cdgta 
es a distinct people* It Is e^rtrenely laporcant Co tie that the Hev^o 
langUAfifti Ifevmjo Matocyt traditlana* civics end cultuie he part of tte 
foml educatlra of our dilldrw. This is not occurring In most schools. 
Our history. If toudied upon et all. is usually Uqped Inco e ''tribes of 
the SouthNest" init* Our traditions sue often aUnpresented if ttey cce 
nentioned at sU* Our ddldren do not (let grounding in tribal civics* 

Ibe laneuage is the most poorly . addressed* With one or tM> 
deceptions, such as Rodi Folnt Cannmity School, Itovajo. If it is used at 
silt is used to "explain" et|glUh*bneuage sti^Ject sntter In the primary 
g-wles CO students iho do not apeak adequate EngUih* As soon as these 
studnta are iboc« fluent In Ctagfllsb. the Hw^o is dUoontiiiied* lb effort 
is sttde to develop ccvpettfKy in Itowjo for our children* Havajo education 
poUcy calls for the developoant of studeou «fx> art cinf>etent In both 
Iftffii^* On tte w effects are being made in tte public achools 

or HA achools co do this, iigain. bu^B^ cuts, ladt of wcey art often 
gLvm sa the excuse for failure co address the Navajo itymg* in adMl* 
Ind c er tai n l y achools are even oore retact«it. thm they tiould otherwise be 
to addreas Hiv^ ooopetency uhen they are looklr^ at the condng qrcle of 
fiKidlng cuts* 

Ufr are concerned that at the national level there is little 
undetstanding of cur langw^ needa. These needa are t»t just for 
bilingM^ elicatlon to bridge the gap Co CogUA * \k need natiw langjagt 
inatniction at all grade levels to develop oocpeteivy In both lai^pu^^. 
Cur diildrcn oust be able co converse with their elderly relativea. vith 
their paienta* Thef vust be dhle co understand the political dialogue of 
their nation* Ihery mat help ua to develop tie lA^page in ita nrlttai 
fonu It is only just that the wtools ^^hlch edbcate our children help to 
aieet this need* 
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Ac the national level there apptBrs to be a gnMlDg dlsendiantment 
with bUineLJal education, particularly ty the Secretary of ^ucation. Ac 
the fl«ne tim there is a grwlng Interest In Introdudi^g forei^ langiiiQges 
Into the eleoentairy grades vhen it is adnitted t^t diUdren leani then 
best. Uft UQuld ask that tltt preaervation o£ tribal Iv^^ia^ be leoopilzed 
aa a critical language need, conperable to the need to develop atudents ^ 
tnderatand critical foiei^ lA^goagiea audi aa Ftondi, Gennan, Risalan, «d 
tltt like. He would that proMiaion be Dade In all federal language 
prtqg r a n a for tribal lai^^iagea. wouild alao that developcnental 
biliiigual eJocation progranA be favored wder Title VH ffkl tliat InoentlAfea 
be sfwi to public achools md BIA sdKtols to enooux^age tribal la^^i^ge 
Infitmction. 

1\4o other areas of educational concern vill be touched on briefly. 
One of these la vocacional edicatlcn« He have a great need Cor a ildlled 
workfCTw to build cur tribal econocar. He mist look to tltt pii»Ucally 
fvided vocational education progmns co meet most of this need. Our young 
people need Co be prepared by the t^'ine they leave bl^ tdiool Co either 
seek mfiln/ywmt with aooe level of vocatlonbl tralniiig alieudt/ In place, co 
qualify for post-secondary vocetlxrial progranst or to enter college. Ihere 
is no future for a tribal iiatioD ^^hoae workforce la tdade esscndally of 
unskilled wiicera. Again, we are concerned that the coodx^ bu^eiet cuts 
wHl overturn acme of the Initiatives raw being im<fe In vocational 
education. He ate concerned that the carl Feddns \)bcationaI Bducation 
Act will be onended by «f]ptopnatljai, 

Ihe Usvrnjo Motion has an extrttnely hl^^ mo^ljyweca: rate, Aear 37Z 
according Co official figures, far hi^ier if tiie long-tem wfinployed ^ 
no longer contribute to these statiatlca are considered^ Ottt of tltt 
reasons for thla tjnoif^loyinent rate la the ^ssnoe of business and Industry 
on reaervatlon. A concributli^g factor Co the ladt of induacry la the need 
for a skilled workforce. If cur young people are co be able co continue co 
live beret co continue co BE tisvajo, they auat bm opportwity. Ib^ mist 
be ^le to look ahead to a life of working, bulldlpg tteir Hsvajo Hation, 
supporting t^air familiea HERB, 
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This camot happen vlthaut econondi^ development. And ecxxundc 
deveXo[xnent camot ha];ipen vlthout vocadonsl educatim ptogrens to develop 
a skilled wDCkfoixe tliat vlU attract industry aid develop busii^a 
cpportuncilea. 

The final concern we wish to present to you is tha need for sduols 
snd oonmnities to address the problems of substance ^buse aax^ our yov% 
people. The Ibvajo lUtlaa has a great problem vlth abuse of drpgs and 
alcohol ^ chemical dependency aarsog our youth. Drpgs and alcohol 
contribute to a high accident rate, vith deaths tfkd Injuries to cur 
teenagers «nd young adults at 7 tines the national avera^. Our youpg nen 
age 14 and over have a higher death rate than the rest of the /koerican Bale 
population In that age gttup. 

lift need progroos In our 8<:lkx>ls of education and counsellix^ to help 
deal vith tliis problan. ife need recreational alternatives for our ymng 
people \Mdt stress dm^^fiee e^cperioices. ife need therapeutic 
alti^matives fo^ th^e young people already addi c ted to aloot^l and drvi^. 
Federal Incentives are needed In all of these areas to oicourage die 
develofinent of locally-based and school based progr a ns. Possibly the ideas 
of developii^ state and tribal civilian conservation corps p r ogr a i s £or 
ycm^ people vould also help In tMs regard. 

These ate sooie nf the issues yhixSti we vish to bring to your attention 
regarding the educational needs of the Navajo Hation. ife realize that this 
is a tiine of restraint and budg^ cutting In Uashington. ace coocemed, 
fx)wever» that If educational programs serve cur ddldcen are out 

further, vQl suffer In the long run from the consequences of poor 
educaticxial quality. Education is the foundation of cur future. That 
foundation oust be scroqg* Otherwise, \4hatever we try to huiXd upon it viU 
not stand. ask your sxipport for building a strong foundation for our 
^jture. 
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DISCUSSION PAPEIt 
on 

INDIAN HOUSING NEEDS AND ASSISTANCE PItOCRAHS 

for the 

HOUSE DEHDCItATIC TASK fDltCE 



October 19aS 



Navajo Housing Services Department 
Division of CoAiftunlty Oevelopftent 

The Navajo Tribe 
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Ihit ^iPtr pritinti feiilt InlAraition «rt thi currint Intflin houtln^i 
1 1 1 vitl on ^ n till Unit itf Stit ct Biliit rit Aniipditloni on viyi In 

Hhltli till liOiril s»virnHnt coultf bittif iitltt tlii v«rlovt tribcl In 
iBprOvlnB tliilr hOvllnS condltlAni* P«rt1cvlir «Bp1iit1l ll pitcid on 
the lViv*J« titvitlon llnti thtt li Bhit ■■ hn»F belt* 5oh laporttpt 
chi hSit At locyl tnd dl rtt tl An ir* It lO lAr ltdir il Ind 1*n 

liovtl nf profirtBi ( thil* cavI d ^rcitl r (apt Ave ttt* 9A vi rn»nt "t 
porlAraince ptilli tivlplpg the tribcl to «chl*vi ftr^ittr icll-ttlltftci 

■I Bill* 



1.1 flAllOMAL 

Jhdith hovtInO niidt tiive tullirid virytp^i decreet ol nif|1*tt lor 
■my dicidi It tnd Biny ftttcr vitloftt ttl 1 1 thow it ■ nt lopf ovcBcnt 
In cAftdltlopt* Ihit It not Jutt t riiult At initfcqv«tc lundlno^ 
thovfih tliit 1l obvloiftly tn la^ortint lictor* NAw progrta »n*r 
It ipint It iito ol trvclil iBp^rttncc* 

Ih* 191) Burtiu aI I ndl ■ n Al f iI rt Inventory rovci lod the 
lAnowlnfl tftti on hovtln^ n*«dt In it^t virloul /rot U*BlAni1) 
Oll'cct* Tbili hIII be vpditid by tb* Surviy^ fctvUl At 

■htth ttiould b* ivillibl* toon.. 
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4*flo*i nhtthtr rtptlri •f n**4*4 Or • n*ii hOu** suit b* tuflt. 



r*9lonit both for houioi ond ropolei /e«^nov«t l«ni • Thoio 

rof loct I f foroncoi fo Intff on populotf Oft (isol loe roiorvotf oni 
ofton hov* bottom Ovoroll oondftlon*)^ poit pe09r*s ^orforsonoOj 
populotli^n 9rowlh^ tfotor I orotf on of •Mlitlfi9 hou£ln9 itooli *tt4 



HAVAJO 



>|A ttovojo Art* hauling rocOrdi IntfUoto tho fonoiiln9 ^ttt foe 
199% t 



ffr.OOfr Houses 
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c: 



J PJL to #0M>T3CW V» tfTVUlOHATlCN 
) or lXt^1l«G H0I»IN« fttOCK 



MUD/»U W« House mODUCtldN tJhm VtAK (1>4i (ST ) 



0 



),u C X 1 S 1 lHC_fE L P ^OC Hi HS 

tro •vinel*! supply Itidlif^ houilnft* th*tf Pra^fint ir* 

th* t>«Pirtiiint H^itln^ md Urbin OtvtloPnint h*l Qptritiit 
thraufh vtfloui Indlin Hauitnj Authorttlii Uti thli 
Ntvijo Kouting AuthOf ttyl to buHd tuo typ*i a| lublldy 
houtln^t Lou fttht ind Nk>?u*1 Hi1p> ton fttnt It ■ rintti 
■ubildy pro^rin nhiriby nt* tlf^^l* linlly or duploi k>n1tl 
or* bitilt ind thon rtntod ta Qlii1llyln« ImllUt it 
■ubtldltid rintol ^itoi* 

Nut ml Klip It ho othir pro«riBl butldt no* iltiflli linlly 
' honii far ouilllylnp lonlllot <ih« Purehiio thou it htivlty 
■ ubittfliotf piy»nt ritii> Qoth protrini oro Ititindod lor 
Ioh ontf v«ry Ion Ineono linMloi. 

Appro vod HUD houi t unl ti r ro ^roupod I nto o^bdl^l tl on 
projoeti ol }u to £u unlttg uiuilly Iti ^ronth eontiri 
ottiot ottibllihotf eOHunltloi. I>«»t«ni in by eontriet tilth 
outiltfo orehlt«eti <1ndlin nhoro pottlbloK iro bind on 
Aitlanol HUD Hlnlnmi ^roporty £tindordi> ond iro hoovfly 
Anf 1o-lnl1uoneod \a itylOt plm eoneipti irid bulltffnO 
■■torlo1i> Conitruetlon li by eoBp«tltlvO ^itf to 
eontrietinf Ifrai loftiint Ifltflon nhir* poiilbloK 

Conttruetfon eoit li no* ron^lng botnion l^lituuu md 

lluuguuu por unit on eoaplotid houiOi> ^ 

^^ ifAt,V;»S *HD COtlHEHt 

tho HUD/hHA proOrOB tr«« out ol tho HCu'i Innir C|t|ot 

profr**! t ond to thli dijr in run t n oveh Zh* ■inntr* j 

Hoit ol tho erItloliBi uhleti bion lovillotf ot HUt> oppiy 
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•ctutlty t» fit fntfltn hQul1n9 prQ9r*Bl^ Dtll^Al mutt 
»**t rf9ld HUD klnlsun Proptrty $t*ntf*rtf* ff*r B0r# r*1*v*nt 
to urt*n trttl th*n rur*1 olttn rtftoi* r* itr v*t Idnll ^ 

A<IbI n1 l^trtt Ion U tnrou9h • suit 1-t f*r*« tntf Btll l^ttl 1*4 
bur**ucr*cy th*t ttftfl • canl1<lcr*t1v to^t tottf to Intfltn 
pro^rtBi^ On top «1 thH^ ilnt* f*9vl*t4^n* d« not tlloir 
uf o1 n*t1vc Btttrltli (ttfobt^ itntfiton* tlottt, ttiu) 

• xpcnilv* proctitttf tu4ltf1n9 ■•t*rl*H mutt b« thlppttf onto 
f ei*r v«t lOni^ ThH p*t tcr n •11*ct 4v*1 y pr*cTutf*i toy 
^{fhirictnt 1an9 r*n9* •conoslc <l*v*lQpB*nt b*n*1lt 1ro« HUD 
progrtBl On soit r<l*rv*t4anl^ It tl^o putt the tr1b*l In 
th« pQtttlon of •tt*ntf1n9 ts^ r*th*r slnor •<Ib4 n1 itr*t 1 v* 
tf*t*l1l til Bljor policy •n<l prQ9r*B tftcHlonl tr* 
■ •tfc by HUD q111c1*U Hho tr* quite etsot* Iras e*tcrv*tlan 
iltuttloni^ Tm 1 4ett not •ncour*9* suth In th* H*y Of 
tr1b*1 InltUtIv* or r* l^ponl^l b1 11 ty 

HUP/NHA noultf h*v* to |.M 1 1 to d tiloch 9r* nt conctpt to 

• lloH aor« IrtttfoB In hQulln9 tfctl9n tntf ton it r uct 1 on^ TMt 
probtbly be QPpOi^*<l tiy the vtrloui^ HUD 1 n«1*n Houtl n9 
Autborltlti Mho ■I9bt Ittr 1oi1n9 iq» o1 tbvir *xlttln9 
pf cr09**1 vti^ 

Approvv($ bouting tftil9ni tr* ttldos f*uted« r*iu1t1n9 In 
blfhcr tb*n ncctntfy coiti* Envr^ y*«1 1 1 c 1 «n<;y \t olttn 
f4}y Uj;|tln9} •gtin tfu* to rl9l(l KUD rt^ulttlons iiblcn do 
not tTlon P*n1«* toltr tnd otbtr •n*r9y conitfvln^ dttlgrt 
t tchni C|uc» k 

F«d0r*11y lutilldt ltd bousing pro9rlHl tfc htv* btcn 
cr Itic 1 ltd tl^ bcl n9 struct urtd b*cliH*f d 1*t coi^t 

Incentives tr* conc«rn*d* At It it. tb*r* It llttl* or no 
Incentive to tttep const rue t lont cost s donn or 4u*1 1 1 y up^ 
It Is often vasltr. In tbv usuti buretucrttle t1tu«t1on» to 
do tb* rvvtr tt tnd tb*n 1 0f »orft 1 undl n9 m 

$1»ll*r1y^ tbcre llttl* Inctntiv* lor tbe buy«rt to 

■Alnttln tbclr bous*s» Or evtn stltc ptyacntt on tine fatny 
tr4b*1 courts ni 4 1 not tnlorc* tbc cod* on eviction lor 
non-p*yficnt » Baking HUD*t job ftS • colltctlon tgtnt sucb 

■Of* difficult}* 

Tbc <y}6 HUD *<siic*t*ec)u1 ty*' prOfr*n« Hblcb d£d pf ovldr 
Iflcthtlvcs to do food irorlt tnd mtkt p«y»ntx» HOt 
discontlnutd lor reosons tb*t resoin obscurt* Sobc lors o1 
tbis progr«»t coupled itltb *n Outright front to buy building 
■«tor1o1t noald «ot(* o lot sort s«nsc^ Tbc ovtrogc j;ost Of 
tndUn bousing Is <;ons1 dcrobl y grtotcr tb*n tbc ovofog* lor 
otbcr governntnt bou«flnf pro^foss* Tb«J t Is no rottonel 
f tos^n Or excuse 1 or tbis si ncc ibundont 4obor ond not 4 vc 
Nulldinf «aotorlo1s tr* asuolly ovollobl*. 



It sbould be ospboslicd tnot crltldilnp tb* 1nd1v1duo1 
IniHtHP Housing Auth^tltlts bIssos th* point. Tb«y only 
tAtry out d1r^cttv«s irom sbove, oltcn KUD Vosbtnpton 
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ell1t1«1ft. It It laportAnt to fOfuft on ovif«11 foo4» hor*. 

<n tho Pro»ont or* ol lltcil roitrilt^t tfo «• alth tc 'opply 

tottor housing lor •» sAny Indlon loallUt it pottlblo, of 

or* contont t« tuppljT i^poniWo i*n4 olton 1 nof^ropr lot* > 

^ouft»» for • fotil &o «• tilfttk to ufto lodor«11y*ll«t«nt«d 

hou«1n9 pr6dutt4on ot « tool to build ACOnOalt divolopaont 

on rOftOrv«tlOni or afttth ftllontly tiMlo thi v«ftt aAjOflty ol 

lodOf«1 lundft dr«1n oil to Outtldo dotlgn oAtirlAl «tid ^ 

tOnitructlon Itroft. On«« goAli «ri clior It 1» pOft»1b1« to 

«11ot«to r «»ponft1b4Ht4oft lor th« v«c1ouft flocoft of th* 

houfttng plctucA. At long «• 90*U rOB«1n uncloorf or «r« 

»o1f *tontr «d1ctOr yi th«ro M no r««ftOn tO AHpoct hovtlng 

condition! to loprOvo. ^ 

3*1 P1A/H 1P 

Th* BurtAu 01 1nd1«n Afl«1fft opor«t«» It ft HOutlng 
IsprovfBOnt FrogrAo on sott 1 ntf 1 ■ n lt« »orvot f on» • HIP oflor* 
lOuc typo» Ol houfting aitlotAni:* to 4ubH lying loo In cub* 
lAAlMoft. Cotogory A fBo»t cOBBOt)^ lOr OBOfg^ncy or i^o«r 
'»rgonty ropolrt to vofy »utfttond«rd Or dllopldAtod h^v%m%t 
1lBft«(r to It5uu gr«nt». Cotogory B (noxt BO»t cor^onj^ 
lOr rop«1 f »/rooov«t1onft to bring houftOft tc ftt«ndord 
rondltlon* U lUltod to Ittf^(k(k0 gr»nt». Cotogory C oIlOBt 
gf«nto up to l5uuu to ottUt I«b111o£ tiho h«vc quollllod lor 
out»1do llnoncinf (BOrtgogo 1o«nft> tn BOliIng roqulfot^ cofth 
dOBn pAyofnti. Cottgory & oIIOb* up to l^5^uuu I of bulldlnf 
nOB houftOft for burnout «nd othof »Btrgtncy t«o»ft. 

APPl1cont» BVftt 4u«Mly to fncoot 1lBlt«t1or» ond Butt bo 
C0ft4l4«d It to priority. HIP U Intondod to tf t 
B«tfr1o1i-on1y gr«nt progr «b wlch conftt rut 1 4on 1«bor 
iupp11#d by othor »ourcoo. 

AllOtiOtilo rop«1rft «ro • B«ttor Of JudgOB«nt by cribol HIP 
olf1c1«U. Coch c*fto 1» dlllorvnt ord colU lOr * »OBOvhot 
dllforont Approach. 

Vhero nth hou»«» «r« tiu11t» (^f»1gn» ^r* bOft1t«11y Anglp^ 
ftlBplf ond b«»1t In concopt ( nl * »tft nd*rtf 1 it d > *od 
ro1«t1vf1y IOh co»t* Hotor1o1» for • 3 bodrooB houto co»t 

• bovt Ilt*15^t»uu} tot«1 con»trucMon cott 1» u»uo11y 
|3u-35«uvu. 

A tfA'-^SlS AKD COHHEHt 

Hony of tho obovo tOMBOntt «1»o *Pp1y to ft1A/HlF« thoufh 
gtmrftlly to • 1#«»0f oxtont <duo to tho loooof n«turo ol 
BIA opor«t1on» »nd roguiOtlontK Tho BIA Progf*it Prpvfdot * 
Buch grootor ronOr ol housing IsprovOBAnt »»fv1co» md 
optlontf ond thu» cor «ddro»ft • brOodor port of dlvorto 
I ndUn hOu»4tig tioodft . At • BOtor 1 «U *on1 y pregr«« It 

• ncouroati 1tid1v1du«1 Or tr1b«1 "BOtcMrg** In tho loro of 
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ccn itructton lAbori ftcftulAtloni AllOir the uic of idob* «ntf 
oth«r n«ttv« tAtArl*!! irhtch c«n obt*tn*d on aoit 

r*i«rv«tloni lltti* coiti Con i true 1 1 on coi ti tr* 

conitOcrtbly loircr ^or BtA houifi, •v«r«9ln9 tbout fISfUuu 
ptr ^ tfdroon houif ^or butldtng nAttrt*!*. Though >tA/NtP 
corttottii th« uiu«1 m*t* ol bur«*ucr*t1c tomif r*9u1«ttonig 
nl 1 tr«^Qr 1 f «tCi tt OfpfAr* to t« «oiiciih«t nor* 
dcc«ntr«11rcd th«rt nUD. Thli ti c«rt«tnty « h«*1thy tr«nd 
•htch ihoultf «n«aur«9«d. 

Du« to th« v«rt«ty tn tyP«i ftl «ii1it«nc« Provldfdf 
r«« ion ibl* cQit llattAtloni p«r rtctptArtt prQj*c t « • nd 1 oner 
projocr av*rh*«d coiti «rchtt«ct otc.) CIA/NIP ti 

t« Provtdf iQDc lOrt ol «iititirtc* to « r«1«ttvc1y 
1 org* nuBb«r ol ] ndt • ni tvtn thpuQh 1 1 1 ^nnutl budget 1 1 |« r 

thtn NUD*i Indttn NQU«tn9 ProgrAn. 

Both the NUD eiA pra«t««i Allan room lor the tn«vlt«b1« 

• but* 1* Ou« to th« lOf 9« Amount i ol apncy I hvpl v«dt NUD 
Pro9r«i&t contlnuf to b« pt«9u«d ty «11«g«d fclcfcb«cli ichBBci. 
Piy*««it cQlWctton p*»lar**ncv cpnttnuft to t« nftflacf* 4n 
■thy c« 1 V 1 f * ipfcl • 1 1 y iTh«r« «vl ct to n/ Iprfcl Qiur«i aui t b* 
run t hrouQh t r I b«1 cour 1 1 nM • I 1 1 not tnlorc* then . Kl P 
«tui«i I ncludc Hi lidding IrtlormtlOfi on «ppltcAtloni, 
■ «t«r1il thfit (And rct«1«1 «nd projfcti th*t on lOf 

y*iri or •r* ntver eonpWted, Poor or non«xlitent 
ff«1nt«n«ncc li Alio • copinOn frobTfn. 



Though th«f^* *T9 trt«vlt«b1« probWni «bui*i ulth «x1itlng l«dcr«1 

hou^ t ng Progr Afei lor IndlAni, th*i* ire not iull1cl«nt r««$an to 
«1l«ln«t« th'm And it«rt up tn *ntlr«Ty n«w op«r«t I On* Qot h Pr pgr 
h«v« «cca0tpl I ih«d D^ch lnProvoiktnt . 

It BOyf on th« other h«ndf m*k9 i«ni« to io»hOiT ca«iblnc ^oth «jilitlng 
pr ogrtvi under the leae Agency to ^llal nete $aBe over heed • nd 
ed^l nl«tret4ve dupllc«tlon. NUD would be • g^od cindld«te lor thli 
ire re It not lor th«t • g«ncy * i l&n^- 1 1« ndl ng <• nd Ap parent 1 y de lerved ) 
rvPut«t Ion lor irft tteluT nett , Inoll Icleney ^ «diil nl 1 1 r «t I ve coup lenity 
ind overly reitrlctlve building ttentf«rdt. 

SIA'i houilrtg frogr«A« oiler aorc Qptloni «nd alio* nor* loc«1 
llejilbllity «nd v«rl«tlan In lapl ement «t lon^ thf^ough they too cculd 
ceftolnly ffollt Iron I apf oveii«nt i • Nortover, th«r* it lingering 
doubt «i to hoiT long QJA ihouTd re«(tln « Perii«nertt "caret AVer** 
4nttltutlort to Indlen trlbei ilncv lo a*ny of thes «rc t«fclng over 
their OHh «ll«lr« end bccoslng eecouAtebl* lor vejor connunlty 
dovelopacnt j^roftrftui* 

The lolloping ^ttcuiilon ol opAcllle liiuei re1«ted to houiln9 
d«ve1opiient cont«ln idd1tlon«1 lu^gcitlonii 
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^ ^1 ItCSf JmSlBltltT 

Ai 1«n9 *t Adnlnl tt r«t l»n «nd r«9u1*tlon ti Provided by 
e«<ttr«t f r*d 90v«r na*nt «9«nel«i tv«ihlnfton) tK*r* ft lUtI* 
r*«lon to tx^tft Int^ftn trlbtl to do aort th«n ttrry ogt 
d*y*^tt<^d*y opor«tloni. Ho r**^ lo^^ft-tora ro iPon»f bit I ty for 
Koutfn9 Is^rovoaont nood t«^on. thit «1 to firoeludot a«tt 

Intonttvot for fn1t1«t1vo ond ero«tfv1ty fh bottor «ttond1n9 tO 
khoi« noo«t. 

BlOf^ 9r«nt Ity1« ollOfAtlont a«do t^ tho v«r1oui tribot tboiod 
on ioa« tndot of ro1«t1vo noodK trith tho und«f i t«nd 1 n9 th«t thoj 
rothor thon tho fod«r«1 QOvtrnatnt trould notr bo ro«pontfb1o for 
t«t1ifytn9 tKoIr pooploo' noodi* trould do • lot to eloon up th1« 
t1 tuition tnd rod1r«et tho foeui tt iihoro tho u1 t1a«to 
ro tPant tbt 1 1 ty th^gld 11*-* tho tribot th«ato1 vb t . TTtii eoneopt 
hoi o1 ro«dy trorhod i**! 1 f«r COCC project t on rotorvotlon, «nd 
rttuUt In fir Ittt Adatnt ttv «t Wt *aM9u1ty »nd eoaP1«ttty. 
[>teontr«M rot ton iioi rotultod fn (^gttor rothtr th«n tior t# 
ptr1o*s«neo, «t Uott portly boe«ule «f ^rOAter tr Ibol p«r ton«1 
1 nv ^Ivoaent . 

thore li not Juit ont hout1n9 probtoa. tnoro ort »t a«ny 
difftront houtln^ probleal «i th*rf *ro Peoplo. Undt r tt*nd1 n9 
thtt divevtlty of ntfdl ti cjitrepiely eruelot to devoloPtng 
trOr^Ablo lotut t oni. 

C<1uAl1y faportAnt tc totvlng houtfn9 problA^i tt «n untfor tt Andt n9 
of *11 tho v«r1ou» rttoureot trhfeh e«n bo uttltiod to laprovo 
hOut1n9 eondftfont. too ofton 99vOfnaer)t ^ro9r«at oro toon 
tho only ro««uref «v«11«b1o to «ddrot» houtf n9 nood«. Th«ro «rf 
aony othor roioureot ahlch could t«t11y bo u«od to 9ro«t bon*flt. 
ThOfO bott bo Idontlflod by Indian tr1tt«t itudyfng th»to1vo« 
«nd thflf tttuAtton e*rofuMy «nd obJ«ettvo1y. 

HOfO fodor«1 fiindtrk9 n^uld obvtoutly bo of 9rc«t benoflt* but 
th«t funding ihould b« d1 roetod tOii«rd laPfOvlnp tonf -un tr1b«1 
rt tPont 1b1 1 1 ty »r)d f»P»bfttty. 

CCOXOMK tevevopMEHT 

If h«t b»on Potntod out for ytort thot f odorol 1y -bet 1 1 houiot 
uiu«11y uto dott9nt froa ogttfdo Afchttoett, buftdfng a«torf«1t 
froa outtfdo f«brfeotori «nd tu^^MOft, «nd oro ovon froqvontty 
bufit atth outitd* eonttruetfon t»bor. tho rrt offoet of «1t 
thf t ft otaott no long r^ngo oeonoafe d«vo1oPatnt b«nof tt» for 
tho trtbt o«td ftt pioplo. moArly »11 the a^hoy foeofv«d for 
houitng progf«at ft Qufe^ly »pOnt off tho Mo tor v«tf o n* boforo It 
e«n elveutoto vUhHi thf Motovvitfoh t« Produe« th« aott kroan 
r«nd doiporotoly n«od»d > avItfPltor off Oct. 
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It || laportAnt tft r*B»t«r th*t m^r^^y Mrlii9 lntft«nt for 
com truct Ion 1 «bor I » not tconoalc 4i*v*1opB*iit • I n vtitatnt^ 
r*th*r th*n coniuaptlon iptfidln^ |t th* r**1 litu*. 

fh*r* *r* tbundtnt 1oc«11y •v*l1*b1* tcbitltutti for mtny 
currently ui«d building sAtAr l«1 » * f ho«o lubitttutoi olton 
r«4ulro llttl* If ony proeotilng ontf ofton forlor* bottor thon 
thoir OAponttvO procoiood countorpAr 1 1 , otpActolly In lto«orvOt ion 
iltuotloni* Sob* of thoio n«tlvO but1dln9 aAtorlAl* coit nOAt to 
notMn9 md con bo dovolopod locolly of^d oi noodod oil Ovor tho 
ItotorvOtlon. 

DCPCMDCMCV 

Clotcly rolotod to tho obovo It tho unfortuonto foct th4t In aony 
cotot otitting houtlnft frogroai olto proaoto contlnuod dopcndOhco 
on tho lodcrol 90v0rnB0nt , ond tho b;>1lof tbot It It tho only 
bopo lor laptOvOBOnt tn living condltlont* Thtt tt not e hooltby 
trondt It con rob Indlon po«p1o of tboir oitn InlttotlvO ond 
obllltyt ond c*n tlonly lull tboo Into tho ottltudo tbot tboy oro 
n«t rotpontlbt^ lor thoir llvoi ond obot htPpcnt to tboo, A 
cbonfc In locut ol f ode r o1 I ndl on hout t ng proQr oot c«u1 d Qroot 1 y 
loprovo tbit ptycbot<»9lc£l *tldo elfoct.* 

LOCAL PARI ICIPA1 IDM 

Clotcly rolotcd to tbo dccUlon/cont rol Itiuo It tbot ol 
individual tri« cooounlty por t Ic Ipot I on * A bttic rulo ol hunon 
n4turc t*otet tbot II »0B0«n« Putt Httio cllf»r« Into *tltlng or 
purcbotfn9 0 tbing bo utotg tbot tning nlll probobly not ooon 
vOty ouch to hlB* ^rQ^f «l thit l« OvOrynhOrO, ond It Otploint 
■ by »o ouch OApontlvO gf^vornoonv tubildy bouting quickly boc«BOt 
run doHn ond dllopldttod* 

In vivid controit to thit t«rry but c«BBOn tconc It tbo 
atortlythOly flood condition of Bchy bOBOt ond cOBOunltlct ot 
loott portly built or pold lor by th* f^nnort tbOBto:vOt. HOvIng 
put thOir omn ollort ond/or BOnOy Ihto thoIr boutot tboy tro not 
obout to notcb tbot InvOttBcnt go doitn tbo droln. Ihit 
phono»onon ouptolnt *rby Hlf& bot lotoly boon tolling ttt tubtldy 
bouting 4nd oportoont pr«Jcctt boch to tonont ond boMoitnort 
groupt iiborovor potttblo. 

OCCCMIRALIZATIOH 

KtttlvOt controlly run houting progtOBt afton do not B«rk out 
very noli* Burooucrttt oro gonorolly Inolflclont ot building 
b«tito» lor otbor poo|1o. 1*to *progroa BOntotlty* tondi to rotuM 
In OACOttlvO cott^ doloyti odol rl otrot I vo rod topo tnd lock ol 
long toro pcrtonol conol ttoont . Tboto progroat tend to be too 
lorgo to bo run olfoctlvoly ond olllclontly. 

A locot tcOBBunI ty } tct 1o Ol Vtout I ng dc vt 1 opBOnt tttmt to nork 
bott* It It Itr ootlor to Involvo poopio ot tbot tcolo tbon ot o 
rogtonol or notlonol toolo Bboro portonol Idont 1 1 1 cot ton ultb * 
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^rijict cm ■■ iitn^ %% lilt* Cich ■■■■ tin^i ti hivi 

■OH ■! Ui Btin l# to K«ti tKilr Khii ihavW %% 4%%\%tk%^ 

■ f)d ktrlttf lA^ thill l^iii in iir^ tM^rtiot M locil #i0^1i in 
ta ^1 ^v11i4 1*ttP thi pr»Hi to ■ siiAlAtrirl ia# ciAitrvctlvi 
tti^* Hilt bI thi Iv^ortiot ^icIiliAi th«vt# %% m>%4% it tKi locil 
Isvit tir thli riiiiA* 0»BAtri 1 rntl ia rsdvci i i t1 a^ 1 1 
VAHnifii^ti #rs«1iB t« iBillsr ind svih s^rs Hdi^ii^li pirti* 
It iliP t^^llH tfti tlitA* vp pr caAtrsI »^ »*ttri1 

«ll1cti1i^ I Ad thi I II HI Ai vir to ^1 111^* Oai hi ^ h ^ bi to 
diciAtriHti ritf OAiUM ty il0A|r ^^th did i IoahIiI Afl ivthorlt^. 

Sinci lAdliA riiiriittOAt in •cAifili^ 1ft fntt Aitd it icoapbIc 
tfiiilopHAt^ thi tiih #vt Into hOvtlAf pro^riBt thi li^inl 
VOiiroHAt «hOv1d %% i1i*tid it i icirci n«ourci. Ellirt thOul^ 
bi OlnctMt toftif^ BiklBltlng thi Bvirill lod joAfl'tire bivtillti 

do APt fiAinll^ tfp thii. Fidinl iitlttiAci 1a IvtdliA hovtlA^ 
tiivtt to tiki tho dinct ivbtld^ ipproifo nthir thiA thi 
d rvi lopHitt cipit 1 1 ipproich* Thit It VAdir ttiAdibl i ^ t1 aci 
PoMtlcil olrlclili in vtvit I f vAdir pnt tun to product qtil 
I fkd t ivtglbl I f It V It I . ^tiit thou ttf Aot ^ hoitivif ^ bi t i^ca it ia 
lacvti ni lofkili ror 1 oippropf^l iti icti ont • l^g i1 rt^ ho* »rki^ 
\\ tt^iAt It crvclit to tOfkS tin ivcci^i^ iipiclilt^ 1a thi 
turriAt in ot IvAdlvtf nttnlnt prittvnt. 



£fii!£i!Jii£fi 

Thi n It Httls corktrovif- tj: it to thi h pAltvdi pI I Atfl %f% hovt Ir^f 
Aiidt. AtfdIilOAil lidtril hi1p »v1d bi 1ovtlvit>ti 1a Ispfovtof 
BitirvitloA Aouti Ag cpAdI tloot . Noti lidinl ittlti iaci thovid bi 
ttruc^und 1i it tiitt ii la^ortiot it hO« such lv*tding It lUocitid. 
SoH vify iBportirkt p ticy ind iBir^t itlOA ittvit m dlituind 

hin, Vi hOpi thiti *t1 1 1 %% hilpfvt to thi liili Forci it It pnpirit 

1 tt II All n COHIAdltlOAt . 
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THE NAVAJO NATION 




r \±ff)/t TJtiBi^ COUnCl 



nttCXHflHAh hM^IO mMk CiQUim 



House Sftltct Catnittee Children » 7outh «^ F^ttdlie* 



FPCHt Mavajo Division of Edacittm 

Mary fkUn Oetmtt, ^tecuUve DUector 
P.O. Dmer H 

Wlmbv VoA, AriTCM 36515 

SUBJECT: Addlclonal t^tu oq Educaclon !teed^ 
of riovajo Chlldron And Ydttth 

DKIEr Jaivary Id 1985 



At your n^lng with Itanf^':^ tvJbAl officials in window Rode oq 
Jamory 6, the ttovajo Division of EdiCAtloi ftesoited urJcten and oral 
testlnn^ conoetnliw critical needs of cat yow^ people, "he ceatiamv 
hi^hli^ted the need for inprowiJ achlevcofenc leveUt for fju'egrdtlon or 
the tribal lang^uiee and culture into tlte «ducfttlmal prograit, for 
iniirwed vccattonsl edioatUiuil opportunlttes and for sdwol ^ coam- 
fdty based fnragrw of ed>^tanoe ebuse eduo«i:ion ^ prevcntlcmt 
Oral ceatiinoi^ alea touched upon the probLaD vldi adhol dtopouts. 

At that ttffle, the Division proaUed to provide addlcicnal da^ on 
d«e«e l£$uea for the cocudttee tefiort That iiuoimetlon 1^ the subject of 

thl0 in t* ft ;M ' j w vfciffi . 




# 
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SCHOOL ntop ans 

Our oral testimni/ ^luched die prctilcitt of sctvx>l dropouts^ 
Ihe related picblcas of drop (Kits and tnmcy are cxtrenely serious in 
the Havajo liation. EadiDates of tlie vuAjet of school youth gut of 
school raiwe as bi{^ as 900O. la adittloa to these drop wc fl^^jres, 
some school adidnlBtratora estinate tiiat as nuch as 251 of their eXanen-* 
taiy adiool populattOQ be truant at any one tiine. Ue are enclosing 
oi ewceipt mm a grant appUcatioa nhidi the BlvlsiOR haa sttolt^ Co 
the U.S« Depntment of Health and Hudoan Services deacribii^ ixi greater 
detail the extent of thia prdblenu 
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.cerpt from HHS Grant Appllcficlon for 'Anti-Truancy Project 

The r«lAt«id probloK& of student truancy and student drop oot^ 
jMp«ct to «o »EEr&v«t«d dagrs* tte education of the young pe^opl^ of 
tbft K&vaJo Jiatlon^ PtscIm frtatl«tlc% ar« difficult to cooe ^i Id 
p«rt Imc&i:^ of the discontinuance of tbe student cttneue aalnttilned by 
tb« Bureau of Indian Affelrs untfl 1070. However. «uob d»t» 
exl«t «nd enecdotal reports frop school pereoniiel Indicate o patterii 
of truancy and eventual dropout froti scbool A^nE tbe SavaJc scbool 

children wblcb begins earlier and reacbeft larger proportions tban 
cuc^ behavior In Anerlcan school-age population generally, 

Tmo sttidles hy the Vatlona^ Ce&ter for £ducatloa Statistics 
li^ 190D and 1001 showed Anerlcat^ Tndlaik students In the sophomre 
class (1900 stiii<iy> and 14-17 a$e range (1901 study) with tha 

blghaet drop out rate of any ethnic ffroup studied (20K atid 22% 
respectively for the tw> etwlleB>« la the Southwest, studies by the 
USH Xexlco Dtpartoent of Education have conslsteatlj shown American 
Indian etudente Hlth the hl|[hest dropoue raee of ahy group. The tow 
Xexlco studies shoK that the <lrop out y^ar for Aaerlcaa Zudlat^ 

studi«nts In tew Mexico le 0th grade. For all other ethnic groups, the 
peak year Is 11th grade. These studies are corroborated by 19OD ^*S* 
Caneus data, which identified et least 4000 ItavA^os between the ages 
of IC aod 10 as not high school graduatsit and not In achool Anywhere, 
Bvso thess figures undarestlsate th# scope of ths prohlsjt. Analyses 
based upoft coiq>oslte« froM blA. public school. Indlsn Health Gervics 
and n,G. Census data indicate that as »aaj as 0000 schooi-a^ ta^os 
«sj bs C9t of sohool. Finally^ school attsndanos date conplled by tbs 
VavA^o Division of Bduoatloa 1002 and 1009 shcnr *^ eftoh cass a 10th 
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•^(rad* fnrallaent ticlMetfn "kI 1M beJow tl<^9ib {r«d» enrol ln<nt 

f 

for th^t yCkr. E»rollatfnt« for loth erbdo d»d llth er^de aIvo d«cl1n*d 
• t • »tv#p r*t«. 

Cftii»*» for ib*sc fleur*^ Ar* aooy and varUd* E^rly 
pr«£n«ikcy •Dd fawlly forvtlon mxty »tud«ikts to l«av* school to 

und^rtftke child car* and ^a*lly r*»poi>clhllltl«s. Lack of aead*»lc 
achl*v«Mat* lack of •pproprlat* •d^>catlonal opportiinltl*« and 
ia-oM*«s Mlth •cc«««l^lllty of •ducatlonal prograne all co&trlbiita to 
tb*a* fl0ur*«< 

Tb* project Mhlch 1« tha aiib^jact ol thl« appllcatloi^ 
addrass^s ^ causative factor tha Vavajo drop out rata which tm 
significant, pervasive and * at presettt* vary difficult to docuaeat. 
Tliat 'A the pro^lea of aehool tnjatkcy» In particular iruaacy i]> tha 
pra high school years which Is either condoaad or pronoted by the 
student's faslly. As stated above* accurate figures oa tru&^y are 
difficult to COM hf* Slitce 1^5» the BH ao lotiger ttalntaltis s 
studaftt csnsQS oa each Vsv^o school-ase child. Although of the 
publlcally^fuaded school syetass la tha VaveJo latloa depend oa 
stt>daat co^t for aubstaatlally all of their operatl&s bud^t* student 
count procedures lavolve either static couat periods or coaposlte AI>K 
figures wMcb do not reflect truaacy patterns aeroes the ochool year. 

Aikecdotal avldeaca ot t>e sa^ltuda of tha truaacj problem* 
ho-ffever* Is slgalflcaat* la l(»54t the Kavaio Mvlsloa of Bducatlou 
cuad^tsd oiver SO hearing and workghope across tbs Ikveio latloti 
coikceralikff cosprebsaslve eduoatlonal policies belag developed for 
ttdoptloa by tbe Veva^o tribal Couacll <tbe policies were adopted by 
^ tbs CouDOll In Vo^iber Of lOM). Oae of these polloles deelt with 
school attendsaost In vlrttially evary works^pp or bsarltkff* school 
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iapedl^nt to «di»c«tloattl Iftprovsaeat it) tb&lr c^hools* One •chool 
i^uperiittCndAOt •iitl^t«4 tbttt at any on« \imtst of i^ic P^c^nVivl 
«l«»»nft«ry «tvdtttit body mi« pf «cbooi for bon-*ftXcue«d r««cobs* In 
»3Dy CAM** b« r«lat*dt tb« period of truaocj* «vc^o lo tb* •icneotary 

f l5Ur«« Itfv* &hftr«d wltb frdiUitl»trAtor« frov BJA. public and 

co&trAct ^bool«^ lro» otb«r p«rt£^ of tb« lavaJo nation* I)^ oost 
tb« ^dnlolfrtratore^ t^v« considered tb« figures reasonable* 
Efforts to desl wltb tbe problem of tru&ncy aaon^ H&vaJo 
stud«tts «r^ currently IrAgoetkted. binder tLe i^v IsvaJo £d>icstloii 
Pollcl«s. lallm^ of V pfkrent or guardian to asst3r« tb« attsnd^ncs of 
A ulnor child in school can be punl«ibsd under the tribal crl»lnal 
code\ Th* law calls for a coordinated effort ol local «cboois. 
covicunltleBt law enforcement amI Judicial a^aftcles. trlb^^l 
SOv«rniMntai A^eocles •mj tb* laVAJo I>lvl«lott of Bducatlon to develop 
pro^raas to reduce troattoy • Hoover. r«eouroe« bav« not been adequate 
to •teff tb« d«veloptteot of «ucb • coordinated •ffort. 

k «lsaificaat prohl«m 1« ca>nMd liy tb« sb««r of tb« 

iavaJo latlon. Tb« lavajo latloa •&co^>as«a« an araa of approaelaateiy 
lO.OOO.I>00 aci'at^ located in tb« •tate* of Arlsoaaj l«v Xexico and 
Vtab. Xucb of tbls area f« trftverMd ofily liy nfiliprov4id dirt roade. 
Tbe appro«l»at«ly 102,000 l«vajoo iItIa^ la the fa^o fatlon are a 
dl^rma •catttred pa|pQi«tion. as l« the scbooi-^agA papi3iation< of 
0¥«r 00*006 yotng paopl«. 7hm local unit of fovervaent la tbe 
Cbapter* There lOe C^aptarei^ adatsletarad liy elected obaptar 
offlcare ao apfoiated oikapter miu^r. Aa l«^raJo Xatlcta la 
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Afi»Jr«* Ba^y tribal SovvrmiktAl Mi-vlcttt «r« «1m «d«i»l&i«r«a 

Apprcmia»t«l7 two tlilrdft of «11 i«v«Jo »cbool ttttdcntt ftite^d 
public M^hoolv 1ft cclkDOl dJiitrlctft <if t1k« t)ir«« •tfttcft Arlsotiaf 
Itexleo or Vt*1k* Bcvaovtot ov«r 25X of tiM r»Mftltia«r «tt»ikd utiool* 
opttr«t«4 toy tiM Bur«n>a of tndm Affftlr«* Tb« r«Ml&lt^ •todvots 
«tt4ikd BU ft»a«d contract vcIiqqI* or prlv«t« BlMlon ftclkool** 
Att«ikaa>^« nmft for \ht^ aiffwni tcl^iat of «c1kODl» ov«rlAp on* 

aiff»r«nt )clrc!« of cc1kOol« or aiff«r«bt m^IiooI «yftt»as* 

Xuclk of tiktt odttlt popQltttloQ opsftkK VftVftJo «« t1k» first or 
til* only lftiteuae«« ]t»ny oiaar Iav^Jos oAimot easily r%«4 a&a Mrlt« t1k« 
En^llslk lAn{(U«L£«« Hoa» p1kon«« vnoowm in rurftl Ar«a«* Tb# l^avftjo 
klftsMp ^at#a rc«^U« In n«t)tor)c of «avlt« *ilt1k r«cpon8lbllltl«ft 
for yoons cMldr«»* wUl^ It aifficvlt to d«^«»tik« *iltb prttclolon 
tb« functloul rMia«sc« or iocvm of s:uttrdl«n«blp for , ^ c1klldr«nt 

Attlti>a«« toMttrd coBpal«or7 «tt«adAoe* «t« »dx*d 1& moj 
fMlllttS «&a commltl««* Tbm— «ttltod*s or* oft*^ oolorod toy tb* 
Mfatl^ «xp*n«Qe*« of pttT«At« ftAd 0r*ndpu^At« tritb Vhit# •docatloikf 
Ev«ft iA«r« « pooltlvtt ftttltote titl«t« in « commltr r«e«rdl&( th* 
laportanc* of octoool «tt#Qdiiiko«« t1k«(r« of Wn > boll«f tikat «uc3k 
■att#r« *n p^rooul to tb* fMUly «ikd «lioald not b* ttk« «^b|«ot vt 
^/mmmnt^l ooo^rolv^ action* 

A •yotvB \dkloh divooor^s** tmanoy womt tftk* into «ccoont 
tlMM f«otoro. It wamt lutM strong o w yp or t trm «g#nol*« of tb* 
control trltMil sov^rD^ttt* At tte msa tlaot bomvsrr lt« prliMirj 
locw of «otlvlt7 bo tte loo»l CDW nltj* ^^'^ ^-.r* ■ ^ 
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octcusioit 

lh& KflEvajo Hatlm ie the Uiq^t of the Xndlen natloos wlthiA the 
Hnrth teedcan oandneat. Ihe Hanmjo populatton is estimted at In 
excw o£ 160*000, lb secve tlie educatiooal needs o£ tMa population 
the£« are a laor^ tuober of sdioola anMrli^ to imnf HtUxeat juris* 
dictions, Ibere «re 53 scfaoola operated by toe Buteoa o£ Ihdiai Af* 
£sirs» 68 Arizona pii>llc8choola, 73 H0irHsxloopii>llcsc^ 
public sdMla* 9 cconwlty controlled contract achoola md approod- 
na&ely 22 private mlsalOQ soiooXs, These schools serve alniost 56»000 
students {not Includlittjmneschool strJents), In addltloti» aa atsted 
slKiver there is a sl^oncant percentage o£ tte «dKX>l population 
out of school, Ihe tieeda of these students are ^c^at* Dieir prodae 
15 aldo greats With tte ri|^ cpponanitles titey can develop into 
ptoductive dtizena o£ the Havajo Nation and of the Qiited States* 
ur^e the Select Oamlttee tx7 consider die leslalatton and p nxra n s 
picposed in our initial written testimony and stsport activities vhidi 
csp our youpg people*s ptential, support their ili^Miatlc and cultural 
heritage^ and pr(Adde m opportunities for groudi yjtddi they need. 
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THe^JAVAJO NATION 



kMMUUM mtMtLia tUAl «OIMClt 



l>€T£RSON 2Aif 




ntWAHD T. BEGAY 



Hov«« $«l*ct CemmtIM* «i 

Hov» Annex 02 
Woshingt«v O.C 10515 

KortOTobk G«oi9* M]JJ«r: 

P^eicnled ore l«*t]montol ttotementt inm the Division of Nov«}a Child Development. 
Gmeviu ef tt* Novo)o Ntilloo leflordiog tSe Division ot Mov<i!Jq Child Devtlopmn^ 
ortf ptexent«d es c«u»r<i]rut. In oddllterv T««omm«ndot]o«a ond htghUtjIitt the 
Otviiion ore preMntetf In summoiive form. 

The tejtlmonidi itote*nenti cover five coft»»foint*: Enrollment crlierlo for Keod Stml 
children within the Novo^ Nonovv Tron^ortoiion In leooids to the weor vkJ teor of 
Heod Stctt bvret on dirt rood; FdcJiJtlet for thoie eh)]<b*n being served vkJ tho$e 
who ore not rervecl House BlU 22t^r a tt effects ou^ Heod Stort't ChUd Coie Food 
Progrom reimburtem^nt; ond Johmon D*Mdley decreose for fljeol yeor 198^ 

PJeose ree^rd the tettimonlol ttolemenit cu ih« conitrotntv do «ffect our Novo)o 
ehltdren - 31,984 who ore presently being lerved ond ihoM ^ttng to served - ^127. 

Pleoto feel free to coll upon ih« EjtecvtJve Oir«etor of the DJvhJon of Novojo Child 
Development. Dr. Fronl;Iin R. Freebnd tan be reodred ot iiQ2) 72M3^ 



Sincerely, 




OtVtSIOht OF NAVAJO CKlLO DevS.OPMEMT 
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HAvAjo mm 

DfvCslon of Hetlth tvnrovemertt Services 

TeitlMfiy Tf^pared for tfie House Select Cowrittee on 
Children* Youth* tnd FainlH#s 
January 8* 19<86 



The following represent a partltl list of high prIoHty Issues relating to 
problens confronted todty tl«vaJo children* tlaviio youth, end Kavajo 
faiRllleif Othtr^ «ore detailed* mteHals will be prepared and p^esf^t^d for 
conmlttee review tnd consideration at a later date* 



The restdenti of th^ Maviijo Reservatloft do no^ have lyallable 
ystf Of mitntion educwion >no relateo ootpaiient 



DEFIHITIOH . 

a coopreoensm* conesive sys .... 
nutrition care services an^ are thereby excTudeoT froo tHe t*i>efm accorded 
throu'Jifi the provision of such servlcet* 



The salutary effects of proper mttHtlon Oft the Indtrtdual are emmous; 
less Illness* both «fnor tnd cttastrophic* weight loss to aalntenance and the 
ability to bettor cope with stress tre but a few. ffutHt1oii*reUteH health 
problems Mong Indians can be correlated with lack of kwtrtedge* low 1i^o«^ 
aggravated by Inflation* and poor stniutlon, as well ts lik&d^uacy In 
tvallable food supplies* the latter which are ftwiuently Insufficient In 
variety or ■ <toai^1tv* At greatest nutritional Hslc are Infants, Preschool 
children, tdolescents* pregnant tnd Itctatlng wonen* tlie elderly and the 
chronically 111* Kutrltl on-related health problems aMonq the tlava,1os are 
diabetes* obesity* hypertension* denul disease* delttyed tdevelopoent* aneiila^ 
and cardiovascular disease* 

AVAILWLE RESfttffCtS, The WIS Departixent of Food anrf titttHtloft Services' 
purpose is to assure the avtllablllty of a conpraheitslve, high qualify* 
culturally-relevant and cost-ef/ectlve nutritional service delivery svsten 
that will provide the Navajo people opportunities for mxImi Involvevent In 
defining and neetlng their own health needs. The department provides overall 
tMnlstratlve support for the WIC ProgrtM and Food Distribution Prografli* 

The KoMn* Infants and Children Program (HIC) Is a supplefMtal food and 
nutrition education progran. The tsajor goal of the program Is to Iniprove the 
health and well-being of pregnant* Irntating* and Post partift wonen* Infants 
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end children (un^r £ge five). Identified «s poterttltl high HsI; qrouos. The 
VIC Program acco<ipH:he$ Its goel by irovlding nutritious foods to supplMient 
the diet of participants, accompanied by nutrition education an<l diet 
counseling. Other services offered Include tl>e screening of clients to 
(fetemlne nutritionally related health risks ami referrals to other health and 
social service agencies. Services «re provided to IS^OOO clients (nonthly 
through 18 major WIC clinics and 68 satellite clinics. An est1mate<l tS% of 
the nutritionally hl9h risk wor^n, Inftnts^ and children are not served by the 
prograM <}ue to Ineligibility* 

The «a1n objective of the Food Distribution Program l^) Is to suo^i«i«n^ 
low Income tlava^ diets with food padcages on a monthly basis accomnled by 
nutrition e<tucat1on services prov1<ted to persorts enrolled In tfw proorvK 
Nutrition education services Include presenUtlons on nutrition reKated 
subjects^ food de«wn strati ons and home visits. In IfW* the iiroqrtm served 
approximately 288»000 clients (24*000 monthly) In AHiona^ tiew "^xlco and 
tftah. There are sev«n receiving warehouses alonq with a trucic distribution 
network placed strategically through ^e reservation, 

IINHTT jaEEDS/RECOHHEWEP ACTJOHS . The existing nutrition prt>jir*w serve a 
United population or persons iwomen. Infants^ cnlldren* and those with an 
Income under a certain Uvel); there are no nutrition education services 
available for those persons who are not enrolled In any food ^nd nutrition 
program, specifically adolescents and the elderly. 

nutrition education programs are In general « fra^aented and 
uncoordinated, A need for nutrition counseling exists for all segments of the 
population. Increased nutrition education Is needed In prenaUl and early 
Infancy periods* addressing topics such as optimal weight gain durlrvq 
pregnancy and early Infancy, A need for more therapeutic nutrition 
Infom^atlon for people with chronic diseases exists. 

The tiavajo tiatlon Department of Food and Nutrition Services proposes the 
establishment of a comprehensive, cohesive and System^zed proqran for the^ 
provision of culturally^^relevant nutrition education and relate outpatient 
nutrition care services for all residents of the Hava^lo Reservation, 
Expanding nutrition education services to those mentors of the population not 
provided for would consist of an Increased service population of ^^000, in 
order to deliver adequate services, the cost estimate would be about tSSO.OOO, 

The ei%Dhas1s of the program would be Dialed on those inerters of the taroet 
population not otherwise provided for by other nutrition Intervention 
programs^ Including males* school^^aged children, adolescents, the elderly and 
the Infirm, 

nutrition ed:::at1on Is a critical factor In the promotion of health and 
prevention of diseases. Nutrition education services should be available to 
all Individuals and families, regardless of socioeconomic stotus. Nutrition 
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ecbic^tlon should be an IneegraT ptrt of personil Mncltiding nreventfv^.O health 
care* especftliy fn areas as cardiovascular disease, cancer, obesity^ 
dental disease, delayed developnient* av>d anemia* Nutrition «<lucat1on should 
have specific b<havfora1 objectives geared to high Incidence health problems* 
Nutrition education should be Included as a part of all nutrition service 
proaratts* structured and Ipp^eoented through an approach wttlch assesses needs* 
states objectives, determines content, selects apor«i>Hate techniques and 
evaluates progress* Tor nutrition health education to be effective* 'Jie 
coDcei>ts used tnist be adapted to i»eet educational* econf»Mlc* social and 
cultural situations of groups of people served* 

The Individual and societal benefits o^ a cooorehens^ve, cohesive svstem 
of nutrition education and relaifed outpatient nutrition care services i^uld In 
the long run far exceed the costs Involved with Implementing such a proor^m. 



ISSUE 2 : ALCOHOL. ABUSE* AHD KgWTAl HEALTH 

KFlHlTlOH, Havajo people experience the d^pr^datlops of alcohol and drug 
jbuse^ aftd mental"heaitt> pro&ietts in a magnmae far greater tnan tne national 
jo^iatiom 

The Behavioral Health DepancMent Is charged with delivery ^f behavioral 
health-services on the Havejo Reservation* It deals with Youth. Children, and 
Tamil les on Issues primarily relating to alcohol and substarce abtise« 

The Departpent has been given directives from the Havejo Tribal Council 
to; (7) develop a system for prlmry prevention* early Jntorventlon* and 
treatment* Incorporating parental and femlly 1iwolve««nt for NavaJo Youth; 
it) to offer Substance abuse education to schools In or a^lacent to the 
Reservation and; (3) to involve cominltles and faillles In preventing 
alcoholism anc substaw* abuse* 

AVAILABLE RESOURCES * These Include the following program servKes: 
Alcohol Services 

— fn the Sprffvg of l^BS, the Chlnle Twin Trails Residential Treatment 
Facility was opened to provide alcohol residential treatment services to 
nale youth between the o^s of 11 through 1A, Th« facnitv has a c^oacl+y 
of up to 24 residents; hmver* due to budget and rtaffing constraints* 
only 12 beds are being utilized* There are plans to 1nclu<te residential 
beds for 12 fenales pending budget expansion* Currently* this Is the only 
adolescent alcohol treatment facility on Reservation* 

Within the 5 SIA Agencies* the Alcohol Program staff has Provided 
minimal consultation and education type services throughout the school 
yeer^ Sum»er recreational activities are facilitated by the various field 
programs* 
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The ««phi$f$ of totil fudly Involventent in th« treatment proceii f$ 
p«rt of iht progran'i r«qufref»ent for 1np«tfent «nd outpatient dfentele. 
There tendi to be « $1m acceptance of thii treatment approach by the 
liMdIatt and extended famfly menberi of the client* Thfi service ha$ 
provided the counseling itaff an opportunity to reach out to t>»e children 
^ ire It high rUk* 

The traniltlon of providing treitnent iervlcei from the niddle-aqed 
fiale alcoholic to the younger population 1$ part of the service initHx for 
FY 1986, tn the pa$t, the program hat been re$P^n$lve to the connunHv 
concerni of the visible alcohol abuieri and alcoholici rather than the 
at-rlil; population, A$ thii transition tal;e$ place the Chaot^r 
Cowtunltlei a$ well a$ the Tribal Govertment will have to addreii key 
pollQT itevelopAent 1$$ue$ dlrectlnq program $erv1ce$ tOMardi pr^ventino 
tubitance abuse probl^ at an early itage without taking away from thote 
Indlvlduali In need of treatment $erv1ce$< 

Hie program provided direct services to the following age group for 
84-85 (ACTUAL RE6ISTIRE0 CLIEIfTS): 

AGE 5-11 AGE 12 AGE 13-14 

Female 0 FeinaTe 0 TeSiTe I 

Kale 1 Hale 1 Hale 1 

A6E lS-17^ - teE 18 Tjm 

Female 13 Fcodie 4 feoaie 18 

Male 26 Hale 16 Kale 4S 

Drug Abuie Services 

iA addltlAA, the Behavioral Health Oepartent has a [urogram In Tuba 
City which provides counseling to youth Involving the u$« of family 
counseling and working with local schools for the preventlor* of inhalant 
and substance abuse among Navajo youth, the program has been primarily = 
'^^worfclng with youth- In the age ranor of 8 to 1**, prlwarlly mles who have* 
been referrod by the school ^sten* With a staff of 2 for the fiscal 
year, the program provided 841 direct services to a total of 
clients, A total of 668 consultation and education session and 390 
prevention sessions i«ere provided during the sanie period* tn addition, 
81 In-patient d^ys Mere provided by the Navajo i^rea Indian Health 
Service hospital to clients referred bv* the proaram* 

Hental Health Services 

^n this area, the Oepartnent Is extremely limited In services to 
youth and has almost no contact with children* Services to children are 
presently provided by the NAIHS Kental Health Branch and an,v behavior 
problems contacted by the Tribal Hental Health Staff are referred to 
nAIHS-HKB, which also has a limited staff in this area* The Tribal 
Hental Health staff are not trained to provide services to children* 
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'Thft QantQ9 Persontt Grcwth tnd Counsetng Center* a subcor^^actor 
with tl>e BHD» tne m%t contact Wth youth of any of the Kentat 
Health pro^rins with 4X p«rceftt of the registered clients being un<ter 
the age of 16 In FY 19B6 and 28S ptrcftnt for FY ISdS. 

'The Tribal K«ntal Health Progran dots provide family coifnselinq 
prlmHly to clients In the FOUA area* For FY 198S, H provided 36!) 
contact units In ftmlly theraphy. 

WKET HEEDSmCOffCHDED ACTinwS. These Iwlude the following: 

1* Better coordination of services which woulrf address the curren*. 
dispersion of service delivery* 

RecomnenHatlon: nevelopnent of a Tribal Office w^fcH woulH overside 
all available services to youth* children* and fantllfes eitd ensure 
no duplication and coordination of services* 

2* The Tuba City Adolescent Substance Abuse Progra* has deooftstrated a 
successful pilot pro^^ect on the Kavajo Reservation whfch has qafneH 
local* stete» and nationat recognition* 

ItecoftiBendatlon: This project should be duplicated throughout the 
Havajfy Reservation agencies In- dealing with' sdbstence abuse 
* ' proble«sv Th^ cufreft't Is-funded at a level of W6,0o0 from 

various sources » approxlwately SS% of the total need* An 
anticipated cost for the ot^er 4 agencies to develop a sfnillar 
prograA would Involve an approxiMte $130»000 per agency or a total 
cost of $S20»0(K>* The cost would have mn much higher* but» with 
regulated laws required of school districts In which tney must 
provide prevention activities* the networking has been effective fn 
temt of costs* 

3* Hentat Health services to Youth and Children need to be addressed* 
Currently KAXHS provides a travelling child diagnostic team which 
provides services at only 3 locations on the Reservation* 

Recoovnendatlon: This mode of service does not address the total 
needs on the Reservation* A tean Is needed In e^ch aoencv. The 
Tribal Kental Health Program receives verbal reports of chfld sexual 
abuse* Again* t^s staff Is not trained to this area an** cases are 
referred to the legal authorities and Indian Health Service* 
Basically* mental health staff n*eds to be trained to Hea^ with 
children and clinical problems sucn as Chronic Mental Illness and 
other clinical Problems In order to provide services In these ar^fas. 
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ISSUE 3 : COWtWrCABLE A«D CHROHIC DISEASE 

OEnWTIflH. favUos Suffer frwi fnordintUTy Mgh rtUS of cow unicabic 
and cnronjc giicisc j>rot>ie« gr jw^ch~xiicre ire insbfncicfft resomxcs 
provide Suf«bic preventive *nd thertpcuttc ctre , ' 

AVAIUSLt RESDURCti> . DHIS operttes prograns In the foUo^nq hlqh 
priority treis: 

CowBgnlty HeiUh nutreteh *nd TtibffcuToSis Cojtrol ; 

n» loMjnm Health Reprettnmive Progrvi Provides fienerti tnd Home 
H^tlth C«re ^rvfces to til Ktvtjo clients locludin? faviflles^ chll^n-n^ 
«nd youth* fienerti hetlth ctre services provided lnclu<te e«erMiKy first 
eld cart* mr^ency transportation^ «an1tor1ng of vital turns M.e.^ 
blood pressure* pulse* respiration^ and temperature 1 ^ education on the 
various types of diseases hyw^tsm^ treatment^ etc.)* 1nten>retaMon 
translation* and referrals to other non^health related resources M.e.* 
Division of Social Mtlfare* Kavtjo Housing Authority^ Hava.lQ AQlnq 
Services DepartMnt* etc.)* 

Hooe Health Care Services Include personal care f6r chronically ill 
or disabled Individuals >fti1ch Include wound ^slng* bathing^ shaMpooIng 
of hair, finger and toe nail care; under Supervision of CoMinlty Health 
Nurses* tHRrnssist ~How^ Kealth^xllentS' with 'prescribed exercises;.;. 
self*wd1cat1on^ and prosthetic devices. If prescribed by the CHH^ the- 
CKR win assist Hone Health cMerts with housekeeping such as 

changing bed linen* changing patient's clothes and laundering, food 
- preparation^ and assistance tilth eating. 

13,043 Individual Havtjos were senred in Oeceirf>er, 198S^ with 1*206 
In attendance at 262 educational presentations offered. These figures 
Include youth, children, and fanllles* 

Home Health Care 

Ihe Na.'aJo ^ome Health Agency is a Certlffed Koae Health Agency 
that neets tne federal 'Conditions of Part1c1pat1of<' under Title 
xvrir of the Social Security Act, The progran provl^s skilled 
nursing and at least one other additional therapeutic service^ for 
exvnpTe* hotne health aide service. 

Home Health care enconpasscs the skilled services of a registered 
nurse and/or a tiooe health ^o previa care to Individuals in 
their hoaes. The Purpose Is to pronote^ palntaln^ or restore healthy 
and to mlnltalie the effect of Illness and dlstblHty. 
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Ourliig the past year, the Vavajo Hone Health Agency provide 
services to approxlMtely 180 Vav«Jo clients per month In six service 
un1U» of which a toul of seven were children (16 years and under). 
The Majority of clients are wtr 6S years of age^ 

Social Hy oleft e i 

me Havajo Social Hygiene Progrw provides services to all Kavajo 
population elenentSt Including children* youth* and favllles* 

The Progran adheres to standards for Venereal 01 sease COr»tr?l 
which were developed by the Vatlonal Centers for Disease Control* and 
are used nationwide* 

Four oneratlonal strategies are involve'? fn program acHvltlesi 

K Epidewlology i Conuct tracing* and patleftt Intervfew* 
2* Surveiuance ; Monitoring laboratories and treatment facilities 
to learn or new or suspected Infections and alerting iiedlcal and 
pars-medical personnel to the necessity for reoortlna positive 
flndlnos* 

3. Screenins i Ensuring widespread routine testing for Venereal 

Disease [especially among the young and other high-risk groups)* 
4* Education; Orienting Mical* civic* and eAicatlonai groups to 
-ifenereai*€1$ease-;probiem£;*;advil1n9 students -andr^other groups^r^*^ 
^ VD symptoms* sequelae* treatment - r."rrr.-r * - 

During Fiscal Year 19dS, there were four (4) reported cases among 
-^^-^fltt^li/ wlWth includes ch11dren.2-13 years of age;,and J6.tases dur^nf] 
Fiscal Year 1984* 

I>r1mry Health Care 

* The MvaJ* "Tribal Sanders Coiwwnlty Clinic* In addition to 
-'^providing outpatient medical -and denul services to 1t*s gaTterftl 
population* has created a special program fOr the youth population; 
An Adolescent Teen Clinic lATC) Is offered once a week which Is 
clinic-based to promote family coheslveness and to provide an outlet 
fOr the area youth and children* 

The purpose of the ATC Is to tarqet services to the teenaoe high 
risk popiAatlon* The service poulatlon for the area Is estimated at 
1*24$ youth* The 9oals of the ATC Is to ret!Uce the rate of teenaoe 
pregnano' and the problems associated* In addition* the ATC strives 
to reduce the rate of teenege su1c1«!e* Services nrovl^d Includi! the 
general medlcal/denul services* individual and family counseling on 
planned parenthood* crisis Intervention* an<C alcohol/substance abuse 
education and consul ution. The average number of teenaged youth 
served through the ATC Is M students per week* 



* 
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Etnergency HedicftlScryfccs : 

The tntergen^ Hedlcal Strvfce Progrwi provides servfces to all 
Imllvlduals within the boumlaTies of the Havajo Reservatfofi. Ttie 
Mjorfty of Eiiergency Care provfded are to the tlavajo people* whfch 
Includes* Infants, youth, and thefr fanflfes. 

Since there is a hfgh ittrt>1dft;y rate on the Reservation* there Is 
an fncreasing nuittber of rei^wsts fbr Snergency care* Host clfnics 
and Hospitals are the designated statfon f6r the Tribal aabulances. 

During the calendar year fbr 1985, the mwber of Pediatrics 
patients receiving service toUlled 41D* TMs mpber Indicates onlv 
traumatfc InJuHes and nedfcal-rel ated energencfes* 

The HPtS Iralning Department, along iffth all Strvlce Unfts, qfves 
orientation and In-service (CPR classes and Hiltf-nedfa) to all ages 
wfthin and near the Havajo Reservation, as i«e11 as ore-school and 
elementary school pet*$oniie1 throughout the reservatfon. 

UH>CT HEED/HI;C(yt<EHDEn ACTinN , These Include the folTowfno: 

1, A suble funding base fs required fdr th^ CKR Program, slated for 
extenctlon again by the Reagan Mmlnlstratfon* 

A slgnlflcant'set'of unnet needs for the speciffcpopulatfons of the 
fa»f1y, children, and youth, are non*health related* such as 
employment, housing, scholarships fbr education, chfl^ca/^ centers* 
and recreatfonal activities. 

3. Dther unmet neetfs Identified Include ln*hoqe pt^lcal therapy, 
occupational therapy* and speech therapy on a 1ntene1tt«nt basis. A 
need has also been Identified fbr additional trained social workers 

- to cover the large areas enconqiassed by each service un1t« 

4. Unmet needs Include additional funding for acre Intensive education 
programs, and possibly, wore screening. 

5. Primary care urmt needs Inc1u<(e: 1) funding for ore-naiia^ care ^or 
adult mnen; 2) Funding for the Teen Clinic to he inved to the 
Sanders Valley High School; 3) A Youth Counselor, 



tSSUE 4 ; aDERlY 

DEFIHITIOW . Hava^fo elderly, the core o^ the ^atHy, suffer frw serlmiS 
healtfTand social prooiems timich require urgent aTtenxion . 



1?4 
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Ftttflles be^t offsprings* Soon 4 Kation H bom* Be Katlon* thmoh 
1t*s govtrmtnt m%t supjwrt tl>e sustcntfkce of life In or<ter for It to becoM 
■ se1f*rft11tnt state* However^ ff tl>e fanlllal units of the nation suffer due 
to economTi accelerated social poveaents and changes* foreign threat* «nd 
doMsHc nt9lect of goverment to Its InhtblUnts* then the fi«11y conportent 
suffers* 

The Kavtjo territory Is a sovereign Indian Kation coiq>Hsed o^ faMllles 
Inlubltlng a 1«nd base of 2S»000 wjuare «11e$* FMllles look to Tribal 
goverment for soivfval and gu1dtnce» for Hevelopmnt and survival* 
fteclproca11y» the Ktvtjo goverment recognizes 1t*s Inhabitants to an 
1nva1uri>1e resource to sovereignly and survival* Bus* within the boundary 
of the Nevtjo Katton* virylng age groups Interact* One specific Interaction 
between govcrmnt and people and elcwnts within social networks is 
"generated senrloes* provided the Havejo governMnt* the organization 
sponsore^l by 1t*s dovermcnt for 1t$ elderly popuUtlon is th% Aolnq t;erv1ces 
Departient* The el^rs are part of the Kavajo fi«11y* The favlly nurt^ires 
the HivtJo ^fatlon* 

The present living Itavejo elders are dercendsnts o^ feoKlles ^ron 
preceding generations* Fa«111es todty are (fesceddants frow elderly born at 
the advent of the twentieth century. This particular generation of vavtjo 
elders receive services frow the HaveJo Katfon Agfng Services DepartMnt» an 
«nt1ty sponsored by the Havejo government. 

The Kavajo Agfng Services Oepartsent recognizes the Kav^o elders to be 
an Integral part of the favlly unit. Therefore* problems experienced by 
elders peneete thraig^Kmt the entire f«ri11a1 structure* In the past tfavtJo 
elders nave proviM strength to the fmity, but social changes have seriously 
Mealcened their Influences. Instead the)f suff^ from neglect ^nd Isolation. 

AVAIUSLE RESWntCES * The Kavejo Aging Services Department has the legal 
and porai responsiom^ to ensure that the elders of the Kavtjo flatlon 
receive vltel resources and pl^y a kiy role fn the maintenance of family 
units* and that these services and benefits shall be provided In a manner that 
preserves and restores their dfaniy* self respect* and become a useful 
InstrtMent to tha survival of the Nation, 

Following are types of services arldn1st&red by the Hevajo ftging Services 
Department to ameliorate conditions of the e1<fers: 

Elderly Nome Care 

rrovioes residential and adult custodial care to cllent(s) who are 
p>Vs1ca11y aged Impaired* due to Infirmity. Services were provided to ^5 
elderly In FY 198S* Care enccnpassed protection* supervision ain* 
services which Includes; Persc-^1 Care Assistance* Transportation* 
Constsier Education, Laundry* CounsiHi:, tnfonnatlon and Advocacy, 



* 



1 
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Se nfor Cttlicn Center Progrtit 

Targest Agiitg Servfces Pmgraa serving 41 chapter coonunltles 
silvered 22»300 congregate seals and hone delivered seals ta' hottebomid 
«1der1y« Tlie progrts ensures that elderly dietary needs are net* 
Increased* find also ulntaint social 1nt*rict1on» recreational 
activities, coflsuner education* elderly transpomtlon to «ed1ca1 
centers* snopping area$» and social service agencies. 140»00 units of 
transporut1on» health and social service activities were <Selfvered. A 
total of 7»$35 nderly were served fdr FY 1985. 

Foster grandpa renit Progr Ml 

Provided part^ttae volunteer service opportunities *5or 259 Icw-lncone 
elderly persons* and 777 children and ot>»er elderly with special or 
exceptional needs In !tea1tb educat1oD» welfare* 1n*hone, and related 
settings, Ubrfc activities Included; personal care» socialization^ support 
and assistance In child learning situations or ^rapy» social contect 
and Interaction with other children* and teaching of the Havajo language 
and culture. 

Senior Conyanlon Progran 

j'rovide<t in* hvie caretaker services to 400 i«d1ca1iy certlfle^l 'hloh 
risk" elderly FY 1985, Senior Companions wort directly with elderly 
clients In their husoes te achleve/nlntain Independent living^ and avoid 
Institutional placeMent^^^ The scopri^f vort Includes assisting clients In 
personal care» food preparation* basic physical therar^* llqht house 
keeping, and evergency escort services fOr shopping* clinic and bospltel. 

Indian l>eve1op^ent District of Arizona UnOA) 

Provided out-^reach services to clients* through 17 jdoA Elderly 
Employment Service Projraw workers fdr FY 198S. Services provided are 
sinllar te the Senior Ctoopanlon Prograa. The IDDA program fs currently 
developing a re1iBburse»ent system te fuse and execute ttkt Arizona 
Supplanental Pasmnt Program Involving a re1ito:sement plan for 
housekeeping services to elderly* 

UHHET KEEDS/RECOWEHDED ACTIW , The fono^ring elderly services ar« 
consiaereo umt needs: 

1, Eligibility restrictions - prograias neasure eligibility on 1ncop« 
rather than needs, 

2, Veteran benefits for (forld *far I and TK 

3, Housing, tdnter1zat1on/¥eather1zat1on/lack of electricity* water* and 
In-door plunblnq. 



BEST GOPUVMLABLE ^ 
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4» ^J>UM ^nd f>eg1ectyiidc of legal cotf«s to protect el^ters and 1e<)a1 ^if\^ 

Avaflabfltty accesilbnit^ of prosthetic- devices, care 
centers* 

6^ Nursing hoMes/tack of Kavtjo speaking gerontologf st, 
Vyt following list of needs art being nade available, but on a United 



1» Jtvallablllty and accessibility of elderly orlent«d services* 

Kealth/mitHtlon/constMer education^ 
3* Educatton/enplojiient, 

4» Vol uftteeHsm/C^»panlons hip/foster Grandparents* 

Transportation^ 
6, tfkt^rgenerational Interaction* 

7* tiaviJo-HopI Relocation Act: Inpact anH aHemth affects on ifava,iQ 
..-^^ ^criK=e1de«« r«sid1ngj>n relocation landSi - ' ..,^,.-r 

A mil salient of the elderly population 1s currently being (erve4 by 
the tiavijo Matlon Aging Services Oepartxent which Is contingent on monetary 
^accessibility* A private stutfjr vas cond£fcte<f to detemlite the annua? cost of 
meeting the me<fs of an estimated 18,000 elderly* It wnild cost $10,000,000 
to ccnprehenslvely serve the entire Mavijo elderly population. 



and diminutive basis: 





DIVISION OF YOUTH DEVtipPMENT AND SERVICES 
Program Overview 



PrograiD Descrlptloo 

lelf&re - Jt)0terriiis 
Juvenile Delinquency 



Success 

The Police Family Liai&on is available 
at police stations throughout the 
reservation. There is 24-hQur service 
to ensure juvenile is provided service* 



Gaps 

- No Juvenile Justice System 
Uo Juvenile Detention Centers 

- Difficult roads resulting in 
rapid vehicle deterioration* 



Employment/Education 



Bave employment opportunities of at 
least lour (04) weeks employment for 
career inotivated youth* Employment is 
within their educational goals* This 
is funded by tribal dollars* 



Have budget to serve only 4% 
oi youth i.nemployment * 
(Employmeiit is an expensive 
progran*; 

Difficult to get federal 
funding for youth employment* 



Have Kecreation Coordinators available 
at the five (05) agencies to develop 
recreational activitee for youth* 
(DYDS staff stress very significantly 
tbat recreation is a deterant .tOwardf^ 
juvenile delinquency)* 



Inadequate number of recreational 
centers located within the 
reservation * 

Difficult to get federal funding 
for recreation programs. 
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Testimonial Statements 
Division of Navaja Child Development 
The Navaja Natian 



Present to 

House Select Committee an Chlldrerv Yauth ond Pcin^ilies 
Re; Head Start Programs 



by 

Dr* Franklin R* Freelanct and Others 
Division af Navaja Child Develapment 
P* O* Drawer 260 
Fart Defionce, Arizona B6504 
January 08/ \986 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Nov^io Notion eKl6fKt$ Into tHe rt/rol oceot of Aiizoitqi, New Mexico ond 
Utoh, and cover $ nine covntI«$ within those $rotes« The Novo^ Nation, enclosing 
25j000 $qvare mlle$, is involved in throe ]ur Indict ionoi oreost federaij $rate, and 
coonty* The l>(ovo}o Nation ha$ on oreo that 1$ ior^er ti>an several $tate$. We$t 
Vlrglnio 1$ obo^t the «un)e $ize o$ the Nava>a Hotlon. The huitran population d«.n&ity 1$ 
cbowt silt W people per u^an mile, o greoter don$ity thon Wevodo, bwt for beiow *he 
average of about $Ury peopie per $quare mile for the entire United Start.' 

The Pivl$ion of Novojo Child Deveiopment, under the outplce of rhe Novtjio 
Notion, ivod one nftojor objectives^ to lncreo$e the ievei ond improve rhe quoiity of 
eorly childhood $ervice$ to Htod Slorr children* The m<t)or obJ^Ktive U fulfilled by 
WO full time en^Ieyee with 99S9 percent Indion stoff. A total of Vil children 
berween the og«$ of thre« ond comptiUory $choaJ oge who meot federal Head Starr 
crtreria received early childhood education ond reioted Utppott services* Tive children 
represent 3,400 farntlle$ throughout ihe Navejo lN(ation* The fetol co$r per child 1$ 
cole uic ted ot $2,424* 

The overoge doily Gtrendance wa$ maintained ct eighty-five (05) percent or 
higiher fcr rhe majority of rhe school month$ - Le* AuOu$t to May. Even dwrlng the 
winter rnonth$ when tnciernenl woother resvlted In tmpo$uA)le road$, rhe avero^e doUy 
ottendanc« fettedonly $ltghlly below e&ghry-f[ve (85) (wrcent, during $chooI year 
lPe4-85 . i*e. Fiscal Year 1985* 

For school year 1985-84 - l*e- Fiscal Year 1934^ rhe Oiv{$[ofi of Nova}a Child 
Development has pro)ecred o funding enrollment of 3,784 children* From rhe 
Americon indion ProgrGm$ Branch of the Admini$traflen for Childref>, Yourh and 
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Fomllks, Q totd of 3,2fB children will b« fvrvM; otkJ from the Navajo Nation's 
generol furx^ 4B6 children ^lU be fvndled* Pending the openlr^ of oddltlonol 
CentttT-^oted Ptogfom*, forty-thtee U3) enrollment jIoU wUI be funded. See Toble I* 
f^r Service Unit ond projected enrollment per funding sources^ 

Tnblo L 



Center -eoied Home-Bowd 



Service LInIt 


A1PB 


NN 


AlPS 


NN 


Total 


Chlnle, a'z 


325 


0 


m 


46 


670 


CfOwi^nt, NM 


6fB 


0 


42 


60 


m 


Fort Deflonce, AZ 


510 


35 


ley 


45 


777 


Shiprock, NM 


403 


n 


78 


6$ 


641 


Tubo City, AZ 


4^1 


74 


130 


6$ 


720 


Alomo, NM 


35 


0 


0 


0 


35 


Cononcito, NM 


40 


0 


0 


0 


40 


Romc^ NM 


?3 


0 


0 


0 


n 


Exp^sion 


40 


0 


a 


0 


40 


Total 


2y£05 


205 


736 


261 


3.B27 



AlPB s American tndlai Progroms Branch, ACVFj HHS 



NN = Novqjo Notion 

The Division of Novojo Child Oevelopn>ent wjll modify the the number of 
enrollment slots o&stQned to each service unit as needed. No change vrlll be mode to 
reduce the total number of slots below 3,764 children. Per federol regulation^ 45 
CFR 1305'5j no less tKon ten (10) percent of the total number of enrollment slots shall 
be ovoltobte for hond[copp«d children - e,g, 363 slots in our case, 

Poge 2 
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The Division Navofo Child Developm^t submilte<j c grant oppllcolion far 
Rscol Yeot tg th* Am^lccfn lodJcn Ptogtami Bronch within the A^imlnbircilion 

for ChWdten, Youth and romilies, HHS. See Tobie 2. for o Su^fget Sumrtnory: 

Toble 2. 



Grant ProgrofTV Function 
or Activity 


re<ieral 


Noo-Federo! 


Totol 


PA 22 - Head Stort 


$7,842,503 




$9,803/12? 


PA 2i - Honfjlcoppetj 


320,332 


B0,oa3 


400,^:5 


PA 20 - Trolning/Technlcol 








Aisljtcnce CDA 


115.000 


2B,750 


U3.750 


Told J 


Sa,277*B35 


$2/0*9,459 


$t0,347,2?4 



The Novojo Notion has o negotiated Indirect Rote of 14.54 percent* However, 
the Novaja Notion waived the indirect Rote of 14.54 porcent ond <iu«s$ed °^ of* 
Indirect Rote 'or five (5) percent, which equoii to $370,389, 

Novoio Notlo-i Profile: 

As Indicoted by the lf80 Cf^nsus, living condition ore substandard|r for b^lotv 

ihe Natlortcl irondord. See Toble 3,, for sumory of Income Profile in 197? for Ihe 
; 

Novojo Notions 

Toble 3> 



Re^ervotion Notlonol 



Cefisus Careroorv 


Estlmore 


Estinnote 


Variance 


Per Copito Jncofne 


$2,414 


$7,298 


$4,Be4 


Medium Hotehold Income 


8,342 


U,84l 


8,4?9 


Medium Tomiiy Income 


9,079 


1?,?17 




Medium Fomily Income fof Fomtiies with 








Femole Head of Household £ No 








Husbond Preesent 


5.831 


Mao 


4.129 



Poge 3 
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Tho medium nufnibot roomi In on Indloi^'^cuplfrd houilng iinili woi 4>42 
per»o per urith The medium number roomi in the some kind of houting unit wo» 2J 
room* per volL 

'The number of Indlon-occupled Koo»lng unlti which w^re over crowded ond lock 
eomplete pturhbtng for excluilve woi 9A07 or 4K2 percent of the lQ:al Indlon 
occupied houiing vnlii on the Novojo NoIIoa. Since overcrowded unlti ond Incomplete 
plumbing mecti the federd definition fpr lubitondord houiing, only I2f9f2 or 5B.S 
percent of the Indlon-occupted houilng unlti were occupied for occupotlon. 

In odditloOr only \6m2 or 74*-* petc«nt of the Indlon howiehold hod or>e or 
more vehldei ovollobte to *hem; ond 5t6$7 t>ou»ehold or 25.6 percent hod no loorce of 
♦ onjportotlon reodlJy ovoJloble ond hod '"^ depend on the hbvojo pufallr tranipoitotlon 
0>ui) lyitem or hitchhiking. 

The effect of Iheie iub$tondQrd or poverty condition U ror-reoching ond 
compounded by rurol conditions^ piling some mojor conitiolnti In the Jmplementotlon of 
lh< Heod Stort pro^jfom. Theie conitrolnti ores explained under the title of 
Conilrolnti. 

CONSTRAINTS 

Preiented In ihli section ore cort»troInt» offectlng The Heod Stort Program of 
the Kovojo Tribe. Other tbon the con»troInt», the OlvUlon of Navojo Child 
Development will olio preient hlghJtQfin of occompilihmenti. 
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Entg^^f"*"^ Critarioi 

There ore cHUdten who do not nieel the income ctilerio but ate In setleu$ 
of Heod Slort servlce$ er eortj^ cKHdhood £ervk4$> Although thett families ore 
ootegorized as high Jnoorns fGntllle^ ond thu$ JoeUglbU fot MrvJoe$, the liv^a of thtse 
children ore $lmttaT to those froin Jew income fonnlllc£> Working <KiuJt« often provlcte 
finondol support to inembers of the CKlended fomlij^, portkulotl)^ eldetlj^ porents; 
enr^lcyrnent wJth high fnconte t$ often temporarj^; ond adults ^ften nw$t commute more 
than o hundred nille$ dally on the unirr^voved rood$, re$ultJng In Mgh tro»$portotlan 
cost, which offsets onj^ income bej^ond the povettj^ leveJ* 

According to the $totE$tfc$ ptoulded bj^ the Indian Health Servfce$, there ore 
opproKinnotel)^ d,?54 children on the Novojo Notion who may rt«ed Hend Stort £ervice$, 
becao$e 0) thej^ live In povertj^ condition; il) there are no other pre-school progrom$ \o 
the communities; or (3) the communities ore Isoloted, locoted In o medlcoll)^ 
imderserved oreos and In o heolth monpower shortoge oreo. Althcvgh the |^eod Stort 
Act provides some leewoj^ for a Heod StotI progtom located Jn or«oa with rhese 
choroterJstlcSr bj^ petmllting the progrom to estobJish the erltetlo for ' Uglbllltj^, the 
Novojo Notion and the Heod Stott Progtom hove not token this octlon* 

Ttoniporotlon: 

In spite of continual effotts to provide sofe btJses for oil 100 centers operjted 
by the Nouofo Notion, unimproved tood conditions couse o rapid deterJorotlon of buses* 
Inclement weoiher worsens the situotlon ond Is often responsible for vehicle damage* 
Of 8,89? miles of roods ovolloble to the Novojo Heod Stort progrom, onlj^ 1,*83 rnlles 
ot t? percent Is poved; A62 miles or fo^t (^) percent Is grovelled^ leaving 6f75A mll<!S or 
76 percent of dirt roods* 
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Since tha Kovojo ^ pf'ott ha$ o population denilty of than seven persona 
per s^ns mlle$j the overage Heod Start bu$ often travels more tKon 150 mlle$ dolly 
over <Urt rood«> It 1$ estimated by school $y$tems on the Novojo Notlorv due to those 
pc«voUtng condtttons, that the av^roge life of a bvse prtmorlly on dirt roods 1$ 
cpproxlmotely one-third one used on paved roods^ 

The overage Ufe of o Heod Stort bu$ 1$ two yeor^ a$ opposed to five Y^^h 
prtmorlly beoouse It U not designed for <frlvlng on the type of terrain found on the 
Novo jo Nation* Fiber gloss mote other bu$ ports do not wlthstond excessive 

vJbrotlons from rou^ roods or usage on mvddy ct sondy roon(U> 



Another problem foclng the Kovojo E-teod Stort progrom Is the lock of odequote 
foctlities to operate center^bosed progtoms^ resulting In o high reliance on the 
home -based progrom. 

At presents more then 50 percent of all locol Head Start programs ore 
home^$e4r occountlng For 38 percent of the Heod Stort enrollment* A few 
communities even operote os many m three home-bosed progroms due to lack of 
odequote focllltles. The communities lock the flnonclol meons to construct bt/ildlngs 
(ti>ere Is often little If ony economic development) ond depend on public funds to 
provide any construction. 

The lack of focillties which fvltj^ meet iocol environmental stondords prevent 
services to mo^^ \ilurenr threoten the contlnuotlon of cente red-based programs to 
children >^ew enrolled In the progrom* The cost of maintoinlng or repairing existing 
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centers ond comtrucilng new centers ts to prohibitive for the Navajo Nation to 
vnderloke alone. The Novojo did earmoik a minimum amount of CopItoJ 
Jmprovefnent funds for renovotion of Heod Staxt centers during FIscol Veoi 1985. 
Earmarked for He<3<l Stort Centers wns $250,000, This Fiscal Year/ the Novo Jo Notion 
eormarke<i $541,184, for Head Start Centers. 

The efforts of local communities and the Navajo Notion must be compJemenled 
by the Federal Government to odeqvotely ocfdress the focility problem exttttng on the 
Novojo Nation. There ore Opproximately 5/127 children who are not being served {I.e. 
9r954 (iHS) - 3Er827 (Tobie 1.). 

House Bill 2218; 

The Arizono Legisloture possed H.B. 22l8 this post summer in respoose to 

Congressiisooi nKwwJoIe found in Public Low 98^73 (98 Stot. 2195). The TTMndote 

requires oil stotes receiving Soctol Service Block Cront ro develop or.d Implement ond 

conduct criminal background cKecl^s of Title XX funded Day Core stoff and 

employees. The longuo^ in P.L^ 9d-473 (98 Stot.. 2195) »totes: 

Any state receiving on allolment wnder such title from the fwnds made 
ovoiloble OS a result ^f subsection (o) ^oU hove in effect, later th' 
September 30, 1985 (i) procedures, established by slate low or regulation, to 
provide for employment history ond background checks/ and (ii) provision ef state 
low, enacted in accordonce with the provision of public low 92^544 (8^ Stat.. 11.^ 
requiring nolionwJde crin^lnal record check for all operators, staff or employee^ 
or prospective operotors, stoff employees of child care facilities.... 

House BUI 22l8*s Ic-iguoge Is Inlerp-eled by tf^e Arizona Deppr menl of Educolion 
to Include tribolly operoted Heod Storl centers ond non^Titte XX Child Core 
Programs locoted on the Novojo Notion. 

On July 09, 1935, the Stale Oepottment of EdticoriOn *«nl out o memorcmJum 
requesting rhot all child core providers ond employees submit fingerprints ond work 
history to tf)e Stote Deportment of Education (SDE) before the progroms con receive 
U' S. D . A. re tmbur semen I s . 
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It U well settled thot i^otc lowj <te nor q)ply to Indton Rewvotlorn, The foet tt>at 
Social Service Blodc Cronts for varJooi ore chonnele^ throve^! the Jtar« d«>es 

not Qot«motlodly make tfofo towi oppllec^le to ttie rc»erv<ittom* 

AitKouflh the Px.* *3-*73 manbote does not opply to Heod Stcrt progrtini^ ttte 
Novojo Nation wfU voluntorJty adopt ludi procedures for ^« fofety its children* 
Such procedures wtil ^ developed and Implemented by the Novojo QOvemnMnt 
p^r^titmt to Novojo hxi** 

It b therefore the position of the Ncrvojo NotJon thot MS* 2Z\B does tkot cpply to 
the Navajo hfotJon Chtld Core Centers ond programs on the Novajo Notion portleulorly 
where pcocedbrei potjoant to P.L, ?fl-473 ore being developed by the Novojo Notion 
ond will be En compliance with the federol nundote.. In Ught of thU/ the Stote of 
Arizona con nor wltNtold U*S*D*A* Child Core Food Program reimbursement! 
ehonneled throo^ the State to the Child Care Centeri end progroms on the Ncvojo 
Nation. 

Effeeted ore 1^400 eligible heod stort children a reimbursement eost of 
opproKtmotely J230^O(K)* 

Johnson O'Molley; 

The Dtvliton of Novojo Child Development subeontroeti for supplemental funding 
under the Johnson O'Molley Progrom, All 3,B27 eligible Head Start children ore 
eligible for lupplemental funding under the Johnson 0*Malley (JOM) Progrom- 

The JOM Progrom supplements the Division of Novojo Child Development in the 
heod stort'i Interdtselplinory progrcm to fbsrer development ond remed}^ problems as 
OKpteised in o brood ronge of services sueh oi heolthf nutrltlorv ond speetal educorion. 

It Is w)t understanding thot the JOM progrom may be decreose by 4^ percent. 
The 46 pereent 4«ereose applies only to tt>ose JOM progroms controeted by 167 tribes 
ond 72 Indlon orgoniioHons. The tribes ond ln<fian orgonizotlons affected serve 70 
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percent (123,^18) of tS« 177,157 t„dlan Students, 

The effoct of o 44 percent dacr«<is« on the Novojo Notion yto\,\d co^tie programs 
such OS the htod start to los^ suppJemcntol services In the heolth component, 
nutrition component, end ipeciol e<fucatJon component. The svpp]efrtentoJ services con 
not be obforbed l>y heod starts Therefore, w6 pt& jopposod to o 44 percent decroose 
or ony decrease If^ ^ progiom thot has effectlveJ/ servo Indlcn students.. 

Reconunendot torn < 

I* AJJaw the Novojo ^talion and its Head Stort Progrom to estobtUh the criterio 
for eligibility or hove the Income guideJine waived for the Movojo Nation; 
2* Provide o fundtr>g focror or oddltionoi furxU for the reptocement of buses on 
an ongoing bosis; 

3. ^ Supplement the Navajo Notion's capital ImpravemenI -funds ar o percent of 
50:50 or 60:20 (federol s*iarei tribo! shore); or fund triSoJ projects ot 100 percent.. 

4. Inform rhe Stote of Arizona that P.U 98-473 (?6 Stot,2195) addresses Sottol 
Service Block Grant ond not Heod Stort Programs. This does not nwan 'the 
Novojo Notion will nor comply with the niondote af P,L, 98-473 {^8 Stat, 2T95, 
bur tckes the position H,B, 2213 of the Stcte af ArUano does no oppiy to the 
Novo jo Notion. 

5^ Restare the funding level of the JOM Program to the some level of funding 
with no decrc ises. 
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DMSiON NAVAJO CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
THE NAVAJO NATJON 

1765 Hlghtl^ts 

The Division cf Navajo Child Ddveiapment |Movi<ffts Head Start »rvlces In 
132 locol communities on the Novojo Reiervotion which Includes ports of Mzcnof 
New Mexico ortd Utoh, Serving communities often situated In remote ond rurol oreos 
presents major progrom conjtrolnts»the cd)sence of paved rords, community buildings 
to hous« Heod Stort octlvltlei^ eiectriclty, modesn plumblngi grocery stotes, veliicie 
service stotion^r these or« ovoilobie on o very limited scoie.. In spite of these 
constrolnts, dedicated adntlnistrotoss^ porents, stoffr ond tribiil officids worked 
togcthes tttis post year to occompUsh some plons.. These ore pre^nted below os \98S 
hi^ights, 

1, A compsehenslve needs ossessment w<u conducted by o privote 
orgonliction to identify progrom needs os well os strength*. The 
tesuits wlli be used to daveiof plons for the next three yeors, 

2, A Flan of Operotlon was opproved for the Division by the Advisory 
Committee of the Novojo Tribal Council- It replaces the I?8I 
Memorortdum of Agreement which provided o plon for tronsferring the 
Novojo Head Start Ptogrotn from the former Office of hfovojo 
Economic Opportuniry to the Navofo Tribal CouncIL 

3, The by-laws fos tf>e Central Porent Policy Coimdl were revised 
to conform with the Flcin of Operation and Head Stort guidelines, 

4* Ehrotlment of eligible children excee<fed funded slots^ and the average 
doily attendance wos maintained ot about B5 percent or iilgher 
throuG^t Fiscol Yeor im. 

5, Meetings were held with mojor f-tead Stost grantees (including Los 
Angeles, Chlcogo, Eastern Migront Programs, Puerto Rlco^ 
MAP-Mlsstslppt ond New York) to discuss program trends^ Usues, ond 
improvements, 

4« A task force completed hondbooks for sIk components (i..e,r educattoAf 
special ed^cottofv rociat services/ parent involvement r heoJth ond 
nutrition]^ bosed on the Head Stort Program Performance Stcndards* 
Brief ond simplified^ the hondbooks provide eosler reodlng and 
comprehension for the Head Stort staff, 
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7^ A w^Qtm $chool colendctr wq$ adopted to Improve progrom operai'^on 
0$ well <u manogemenK 

8^ Captlol ImprovAivtent Ptojects were <^proved for the DlvI$ion by Ht6 
Sifd^et or>d Finance Ccmmitte« of the Novojo Tribol Councils 
Ulitliing o budget of ^250,000, funcU ollocated throvglwift th« 

fes«rvotiOf> to complete unfJnUhed coostfuction of naw Heod Stort 
center$ end renovote extfttng buildings, 

$811, 4f I of oddltJonol federol Heod Stort fvTtd$ were recdved In Fi$cal 
Yeot l^aSv The omount represents of co$r of living 

odjustrctentj^ $400,000 of one-tJme progwwn Jmpt^^vement ftttuih ond 
%i\,B4$ of progrom expansion fiir>d$^ 

10^ $541,184 of copitol improvement pt47j«ct funds were Oitf>tQptiQttd by 
the Novojo Tribal Council for FJ$col Year \9B6 to Improve, can$tru^^t 
or purchase Heod Stort fociJitJe$^ The ovofiabilfty of these fund$ wilJ 
make It passible to provide ccntet-bcse services to «ome Navojo 
communities fc* the first tln>e ond to ochieve greotor cornpllonce with 
loctti building heolth ond sofety codes. 

11^ The Head Start Personnel Policy Monuo! was revised. 

12^ The Novajo Notion's pay $cole wos odopted to provide nvore 
comporoble pay to Head Stort efnployees^ 

13^ The Control Porent Policy Council approved o policy reqi^irlng Heod 
Start teachers ^ l>e certified as Child E;>eveiopment Associates ot 
leasts More thon lOO staff ore now enrolled In the credential progtam^ 

T4, A coroer development committee was re-established. It is responsible 
for developing guidelines for employee development/ promotlofv sotory 
increment, etc^ 

15, 25 Head Stort staff participoted tht. Child Development Associates 
(CDA) Advisor Troining ot New Mexico Stole University^ Successful 
completion of the training progrom will enable the portictponts to 
Mtve OS oivisors Interns eiirolled in the CDA progrom^ 

U, 4lf employees participated in bcslc skill assessment to determine 
indivldvol needs <^ develop coreer development plon^ 

17, Head Start staff wos introduced to a new opprooch in the utllliation 
of cognitive teaching concepts in the classroom^ The opprooch Is 
based on the premise that If teochb>g methodology is toilored to the 
culturx>l bockground ond speclot needs of Novojo chtidten, their true 
abilities ond potentloU will l>econrte evident. 
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IS. TTw Shlprock Ager>cy b porrldpotlfig tn o projecr *poruofe<f hy the 
Dorlonol Head Srort offlca which osseuei rhe c<9nir{v« and tocloi 
«IcUb of chUdr«n three ro flv« yeori old In Head Srort ro cttsJir 
teochen plonrUng Imtructtond ctctLvLtles. 
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DIVISION OF NAVAJO CHILO 0£VEL0PM5NT 
THE NAVAJO NATION 
EhROULMEKT REPORT 
}995 



Servic* UntI 


£nroUmcml 


Adtfol 


^nrotlnrMinl 


Enrollrnont 


1. Alamo 


35 


35 


35 


0 


2. CononciU> 


40 




40 


0 


3. CKtnle 


SfO 


740 


72« 


*u 


4< Crownpotnt 


BOO 


eio 


795 


-5 


S* Fort DefUmce 


777 


833 




*i2 






?} 


e? 


-4 


7- Rehoboth 


20 


20 


20 


0 


d* Shiprock 


442 


«5d 


M3 


* 1 




730 


757 


721 




TOTAL: 


U27 


3*m^ 




+5» 



Bnd of Hw Month EhroUnrwfit s Actin) Buollmant - Dropout* 



EmI of Itw Month Vorlonctt s fwvM Slot* - EoM Enr«)Un«nt 

3,W cMcftw) wttft pfovtdod Hood Stort Mrvlco*r vtlng 1 1 2 canter^Kuo an^ ^5 ho(T>e-bo«o 
progroTii In 132 connnuAltto^ 

chlidcofi loft local pfogtom^ Moio ttion 50 pctcent rnovo<t to o dtffeiont camtnun^tV 
or ovt*l^ th« rttMmitlon c3u« to tho jMiofit** mnplaymont of oontlnulng edwc^^tlon* 13 
clttl<lr«n tromf«mKf to of>otbor Dt»iCD peogrom* 
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CHAlmK OF SEKATE SELECT COKMlTltE 0« CH1U)R£M* TOUTtt W FAMILIES 

Tbe Hw«Jo Hatlon Itt the larfi««t tribe ^ tb« Ualt«4 Stiti«* «t]d lt« l«Dd 

biM covcTi «FPt«Ktmteiy £5*000 iqu»r« ^> land ^* about tb* aiic th* 

State of V««t Virginia. Tbc Mavijo RcA«rvitl(>n apand loto three »t«t«0* au&fly: 
Arlionir Knlco; md Ut«b. Addltl«rialiy» tht Havajo R4««rvitloa leto tbr«« 

federal raSloDi* nasaly: 1) ReBlOD VI oHlte tuadfluartarad [>all«a* Taxai^ 2) Rtgloo 
Vlll OfMca iH^quartareiJ ixi Denver* Colorado; and 3) Region U OHlca be adftuar tared 
ixi Sad FrAn«l»co* California. 

The Navajo Tribal Olvlalon o' Social Velfar* la raipoi^atble i^t dellvartn^ 
services to Havajo faalllei and Itidlviduala ubo are living "oa ot near" tb« Mavajo 
Kesarvatlon and vbere nandated by atatu«s> The follovin£ granto aod contratti ar« 
adnnnl«*red by the Olvl*lMi <>' SocUl Walfare; U F,L* 93-638 Sotlal Servltaa 
Contract! I) Sotlal Servl^ea Blotk Grant (Title Z]C)'Arlion«j 3) Social Sarvlca* Block 
Grant <Tltle XX)'Heu Hexlcot 4) Low Intotta Hoiu Energy Aaolatao^ Froftran; S) U.S* 
P«Parti»nt ot Agrlculiure-Chlld DaY Carar ^) Indian Child Welfare Act Cr«nt (F.L. 
^S-60a): 7) CocaxinltY Servlcee Blotk Granit 6) Title IV-D Child Vclfare Servltaa Grant 
{P.L. 96'2T2>t aod 9> Havajo Tribal ftenaral fundn. FlnallY* the Dlvlalon Provldea 
9ervlcea t:o aD *ver«ge ot 31*032 perooaa p«r uotith. 



Tha Havajo Reaervatlon apena into three «tatea eod three federal reglona* Thl» 
situation raftulrei the Hava^o Tribe to ^totk vltb three atate govemunte* three 
federal regional cfflcea* and the Bureeu of Indlen Affaire* Each lovenaental entity 
will geti«rallv have a pattlcular #*t of ra^ulresente > end thle plecee e butden on the 
Kavajo Tribe to adhere to different aete of federal and etare rulee end re^bletlone. 
TSd situation alto brlnge about ^nflltting Jutiedlttiona and revPone^hllltlee eacnt 
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vlih chi VHHS^ffici oi Suo*A Dtv^lcPUat SitvIcib la V^Bbtagioa^ D.c lot Uv ln«OB« 

dtTil«pB«at Bpd «dBial4ti4tloix of 4 >ioif «o*Pi«hin«lV4 B0«l4l ••rvl«ii PT^gTtM. ThB 
£bj4CiltfB 1b 14 Piovldi BOCI4I ••rvl^ii lo « stoAii tb«i 1b naz* tott •ffe^tlv*. 

Till tlvlBloo of Vtlf4ii ftom^oAn ibJi ttii ibii4 Bt^ii tovirouniB* ilu 

ihii4 fidi»l iitloi^l dffl«Bi* DUBS-OHI>S* 4nd ib« ^lA vqz% vlib ihi K«T4j« Trlbi tnd 

<Dtlili4 4lio Biilai thi tUT4jc Iilbi Id ixpUi* ihi fMilblllty dlii«i fuutlo^ 
oz diil|DJtlci] ef 4 •Ingli ii^ii 4£«iicy. 



Thi tUVfJe Ttlb4l Dlvlvlon of $<rti*l Vilf^M took 4 tlsai •c«p In Octobii i9Sl 
WbiD 1^ «ootitctftd foi thi fernei fiuift«u of ladl^u AffAlii ^cl4l «<rvlcftt, picgic«. 
Tbi Dlvlfflop of SMI4I Vilf4i4 »0uaid thi iiipODtlblllilii lot d^j pliimlns* pi^Aim 
d«vilopQint tjxd idelnlBtritlon of thi forMi tIA ^oclil Kr^l^ci pio^m ^uifumt to 
ihi IndlBO Sil(-^)tiirwiTw»tlon Abi t?,L. 93-63S>. 

Tbi fundlTift fioft tbi BlA h*i itul«id Btiidy* hovcvii^ tbv ihiiii ol funding 
iiducelon <oa«t4ntiy ttf ih< Kivijo Kitloa. VI th tbi FriBint fuodlbg livil* tbi 
1^1 vision So^lil VilfBii 1' ibU 10 Birvi 26*034 piiioas ptz ind i ujoiliy of 

thiii III fsalllia vltb «hlldiiA. Tb« Hivijo Hitloo li «iitilikiy mlvlDft foi 1 s^n 
cotspiihinilvi airvlfii dilfviH^ iyii«9 fo* «blldiin^ Youtb lod fc^llliBi howivir^ tbi 
Mivijo Trlbi^i icciptin^i to idblalBCii ihi for»i BIA pio|itt doii not mbr 4b«t 
31A to l0Dt<i hii iny iiipdnsfbl Uty. Tbd fcdiril £Ov<iiui«iii'i pit^ry obJi«£lv< 
should be 10 Buii tbi- i4iQr *ci fundlngi are piovldid to aU Id tilbii tb«t 
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*^lDl*ttr tht forut blA toclil ttrvlcti ProSru, 
coat od at Ion 

Tbt Mvltlon of soclftl tftlfirt rtcoo3tnde tbit Stiutt 5tl«ct Coesltttt on 
ChlldrtDi touth BDiS TulUti tupport ind prottct ill Iiullu progrici PirtlcuUrly 
thQtt pr^fTja* vblct Btrvlct indlu chlldrtn* youth tnd faalllvi, 

ISSUE WO, 3 

Th9 F,L, 93-A3ft toclftl ttrvlcti contract lacludt b*jor toapoDtbti nistly; 1) 
CitittBl A«*lBtBncti 2) Trlbftl Work ExFttlcnct Frogru; 3) Child tftH«rt A«tlttBnc4i 4) 
Adult tnt4rrutl<nul C^tti KiBC4llBD4ouB A^tlitucti ud 6) F»lly ind Coemialty 
5trvlc4*, With tht exttptlon of tht ftnlly tnd Cotoualty Strvlcti C^ontnt* fuiulB In 
tht othtr flvt cocpontDtB btntflt tht clltnt* directly ind tht fundi att luPPost to bt 
tudt BvBllBblt b»td OD tht Xtv«l of nttd, 

Iht Ttflly lod C^^esinlcy Strvlcti CovpQntnt not btntflt the tllvot dlrtctly 

tnd tbt fundt ujtdtt tbli c^oDiDt irt to piy fot ttiff ulirlti* ttivtl cotts* offlct 
tPftctBi tnd othtr BdslnlttrBtivt tuppott cost*, Thttt £uodt «tt cl»Blflcd » "bindtd 
sonltB** hy ttvt BLA* thlt ndtai coDAtnlntt ire placed thttt fundt^ BtCBUtt of 
tht cotutt ftlntt* tht Dtvltloa of Soclil tftlf irt cianot latritBt Dor tt^budgct tht*« 
fuadt BccQrdln^ CO cht ot«d, 

Tht BIAS btndltift of tht fundt whlth itt used co idniialBttr tU 93-638 
■oclftl Btrvlct co«t tct 1b t toactrn to tht K«VftJo Trlbt, Vhllt tht DIvIbIod of 
Sotlftl tftlfirt tttlvt« to attt tht dilly Detdt of tht clltnttlt* tht tHitiB icd Itvtl 
of rttPoti*t irt Bttuftlty coatrolled ^7 tht itdtnl gawciutnt thro^^ iti "bc^idtd 
BOnlt**', AjddltlouUy* tht Itvtl of fionltorla^ B^tlvltlti* luPtrvltlon* ^xid othtr 
■dalnltcritlv* luPPort tcclvltltt Bud co^t trt dlctAttd by tht AApunt of fundt In tht 
Ftally ind CocsuDlty Strvlctt, 
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Th« 1>Wiaian of Social ^«lfAt* reCovaena* CbaC the SeiuCe S«1*CC CooalCtafr cm 
Chlldtr*n* Touth *nd Faslllra* DHHS* *ad cb* vo^^ vicb Che Htvftjo Trib* d**lsn « 
heCCer &anftg«ii«DC attd accouttCabilicy «y«tc» which PtoiuC4« th« pLaaAin$ «tkd 
«dmlnUCr«Clou ^f pTOgTftU and vhlch Tefl«CC« Cbt ualque oeid* of tbi Indian p40pl«^ 
tbe BXA*« ptaccic« oi dicCaClns TatCTicClcmfi <yn cemtit fundai «t^ch a« "banded 
i&onle*^» doa« not pToaoCe the i*hllo*ofby ^f Indian aalf-dattralnatlon. 

The Hivajo K*Cl<m la a cbtlving «nd pTdgraaeiv* naCiOD, The pDP^l«Clon nt»ib«T* 
td appToilmatel^ 165*5^7 vlth the ^i&titY balng undaT 3) ja^ara cf age. 
Traditionally* th« HavaJo ptopli aaioCalnad ud pTacclced chalT own cultural ball* fa 
and pracclcea. The iy^Cin of cloAt fattil^ and cofflunlC^ netwoCk« caattlbuCed ■ Sraac 
deal CO cha **^* ^d aoelaliaaclod of ch* Tott^S* *^ <*vcb networka vert alao rtaogrcaa 
for probltn aolvlnft and a^port aYaCen, Tbe tradtClonal ptactlcea laonS Cbe Havajo 
paoPle are acill avidaot* particularly among che ptople vho re»lde In ravoCa areap of 
Cha Havajo B*aarvaCion, 

Tha Divialon Soeial Uelfara taeeivaa oeveral aCata And fadtral granCa 
contracca for Cbt P^rp^at of providing child valfare aervicea* aocial aervlu*^ 
B«netal aaaiaCance» «tc, Tht aCate and federal fundinga are Pacaaaary and valcotsadt 
howrvert cha adhtrenCa and coopiiaaca wlCh different aeCa of rulta tjid rtgulaCUn* 
often eonfllcta viCh the pravalllng valuaa and practlcaa of che Navajo peopl*, 

IC la Che polUy o£ cha Dlvlalon of SocIaI Utlf«tt <o provlda loclal vervleea 
which art con«l0tenC with ptofaaalonal aotlal vork eChlca and Nav^o cultural valuea. 
Finally* iC la Cha Dlvl«lon*a polley to anaure rhat any conCr«cC o< ftranc auPPort «nd 
proaote Tribal conPaCeneT and taaponelbitiCy In ch« platmltig* proerao dav«lopoanC» and 
raaponalblllty in tha plannlngt ptograsi d ava lopn^n C * and adnlnlatraCion e^i aotial 
atrvleaa program, 
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R*COlBB*nJ*tlOD 

Xhe Dlvlalon of Social Velfare racODs«nd6 Tb«c xtm Senate Select CoxdlCt^e on 
Cblldtftar Touch Add FaisllUft advocate for progr^cis co eocourage and tatpecc Native 
toerlcAn VAlue« and practices^ Secondly* che Dlvl&ion tecc^B9EGn<I« th&i VfHRS help the 
ttavajo ttlba In Idenclf Icaclon and acQulfflclon of staining iuctdff; che Division 



«nviffioTt& prepataclon of social volt cralnlng ciacetlalE ih^x lncorPDcac«& ctadlcioMl 
v«lueff and practiced. 

ISSUE KO. ^ 

In 19B4» che Office of ln&p«cc(^t CeaersI under cb« U.S. I>GparccenG che 
Interior p«rlorc«d an aydlc the **avsjo rtlbe'> P.L. 93-636 aotlal services 
concracc. Tb« audle ceP(^rt« cited ^2 ^rea* of concern. The audit reporc 1« useful 
for th« i«proveD*nc of ^he "clal services progt*u4t hovever ^ the H*vajc Tribe feels 
thac che audlc vas used as a c^l go lop^^e <^n tha Division of Social Welfare to 
a^cabllflh and ispledenc ^he vhoXe gaaet of social work scLwd^rda Bad ptocedutaa. Ic 
iG a concern becauae when ^bc B£A adslnlatct che noclal «ervlce« ptogton prlot co 
l9Blr aoEu of che deflclencie» and expectations cited In che audit capote vere not of 
Gbe fedetal govermiGnG* e concerns. 

Nonecheles^r the Navajo Tribe and Navajo Atea EIA Office have taken ^he OIG Audit 
RapDcc MtlOualy and ve prepacad a eortGCGlcn acelon co address every deficiency deed 
la the report. The Navajo Haelon le Indeed cocaitted to provldidg adequate ^nd 
^usllt/ services co Ic's people and It will aloo continue to strive toward maintaining 
and proeeceing all funding sources. 
Recosaendac Ion 

The Division of Social Welfare tecoccends thac the £IA and DHaS not ucllise the 
deficieocies deed in cHe OIG Audic ^cporc as reasons for reducinS federal funding 
the NsvajD Trlt>e« The BIA DHHS staff Instead should make every cffocc co assise 
che Division of Social Uelfate fiirther develop a better and eH>re ^octPrehenslva 
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«o<l«l virvltii ptogr«a, 
I5S0E MO. 6 

Ihi H«v«Jo tribe ptiiiittly tontr^cti with tbA St«te« of Aclr^iui *nd Hev Merits 
for S^Ul S«rvlcs« Bt^tk Ortnti (Tltl« JSC), D)* Title XX fuDdlog tt<m Aclron* Imft 
t«»Alni^ «r«idy* |iQv»v«r levil of ftmdiDg ftoa Nev Kexioo hu d*or«M«4 ov«r tb« 
yi«r I * 

thi ititdy fuadlr^ lit AiUouIl la «ttTlbu»d to ^bi itAtft*! «erhod ot "todlto 

£at^A«ldi Fuadi** wblch r«««rvi« « t^rtaln Pirttct«ai of the tltl« JX AllocKtlds for 
ft 

rh« led Ian rrlb*«. AddltJloaallrr tbe 9rAt« «Ilocftti0 « bIqIbuq «BOuat of 47r500 
to «v«r7 IcaUo rtlbi rigirdlai* of Aenrlti popul«tloD, tbi ftmdliig In N«v Mailto 
unlortuatre^r li regx««ilvi^ Sla;i t?75» tlu t{«v«Jo trlbft b^i titilvid funding 
uductloii« vltb no rMl Juitlflcorloo*. Tb« Httrijo Trlbi bai uiuuto««ifuIlf ptot*ttt«d 
rh« fuo41og tutA* 104 At the preiiotr rhi Tltl« IX fuadln^ ftds K«v Ktxlto li et Iti 

Jeuu4ry t9&3r Ptiildent Eoael4 EeeSfto rilaeeed A 4tet«ft*ut oti l^tilea policy 
vb«tila be ptopoeid ther liidleo trlboi be illglbli f^r dlrior luadlag under Sotlit 
Servlte* Slcxk Crenr (TUli XX). llii dlrett futidl^S le Ideel* bowever rbe fucdldg 
f onule nuit be e^ulteBle ediq^^ti , tf i^e ellotetlon le sejdi itrlttLy on 

populetloor tb* illourloD oot bi adiquetiJ tbereforer . Xt riqulrie cKtioelvi 

neeirob *^ plemilog to btlog forth ^hi coet equltebli fuodtog foivule for thi lodlia 
peoPli. 

Retocoepdet loa 

The Dlvliloa of Soelel v«lfata tetoueod* rhet the DEHS^HEtS follou up on 
Priildeot Reigeo'e iteteatot oti airitt funding to iodltn trlbee. tf dlrett lundlng le 
feielbler then the DHHS-OBDS laivotv* thi tadlic trlbie orgenlrerlon Id 
dttirttitietlOTt «f "tMlen Set-Aelde Funde" ^t tbi deteralnat Ion of en tqultebli fuiuUog 
fontule. 
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ISSUE W0> 7 

Th4 in^lOT Child V*X£»re Acr of 1973 (p-L* 95-603) was ■Igscd into lot by 
Preftldrnt Ji™y Carr*t on HovtJober 8^ 1973* The ixiXttit of rhe Xiu ua* to ptevent 
itav«mntdd reoOv«I of Indian children froni rheir £«allit«* Slace I97Sr 20 «tatea 
fr^ rhrouihour the country have teporred «nd referred a ror»I o£ 65C child wlfaie 
taaea vhlch lovolvad K«vaJo children. Ot ihe 650 Ca»e« raferred^ 951 of Cha CaAea 
vttt aUchol reUr«d and 851 of Che Havajo children vert raoo^cd froa Chelr hosca and 
pUCed in non-Ir^lan hosea ttotll ibe Havajo Tribe lor«Tv«ned. ^ 

A* rhe latent of rhe Iw 1« baglonlng co ba leallr^dr Che ICWA granC «lloCailoii 
la re£raaaln$ at rhe nailonal level. Th« naClonal allocation* vera as follows; 0 
49.7 tbiUioa allocated Id ni933^ 2) 4a^7 pillion va« allocatad in m934* and 3) 
*3*3 silUlon vaa allocated In FY1985? and *e*7 olllloo allocared for FT 1936. 
F^rther^ rhe Kavajo Tribe va» dcalod futidlng rhls paer year. Conseqttentlyr an 
adalnl»ttatlv« appeal ^fsa £iUd and a cQsplaltir ha« aleo beeo filed In Che UnlCed 
SCat«A Dl«Ctlcr C^jurC of Atlzona Co le£ally reeolved Cha M^vajo Trlbe*a concern abour 
ICVA fwJJdlng. 
^ecosatp J J I Ion 

Tha Division, of Social Welfare recoesenda chat rha U.S. Congre«a £iv« iCa 
Cc>=:plete «upporC jn4 assistance to the liidl«a tribes and Indian organlzaClona by 
aaklng aufflclent ftindlnft allocaClons. Secondly* rhe Dlvlalon of Social Velfartt 
reca»end« rhar th« Bureau Ir/ti^j^ Affairs ta-evaluaCo t&e ICVA fuodlsg ft^mla^ 
Tb« ptesenC formula tl««a nor Cake «ccounC rhe rotal fterve P^ulation and ic does aoC 
consldec rhe hlKh coac rares afaoclated vlth Indian child velfare aervlcoa In rural 
cOE^nltieSr e.fi. le&al services^ 'taniportatloa cocCSr foater care^ d«y caicer ate. 

ISSUE HO. 3 

The Division of Social Welfare Inhetlt*^ the pr*a<nc autoaatlc d«Ca ProCesalng 

eystea froa the BlA vhen it conrtacted for Che former social scrvlcea proSrao. 
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Tbi ■yat«a hit its lisiCatioQ bicu««i IC PrlHrll; cfrllecr« md proOBflAi* diCi for 
AiTvlcia ^Twi(!*d uxiAtx tht p^u ^3*636 contract. 

Ihi Auroutic datd PtoCAula^ «y«tca suit bi ocpicdAd to lo^ludi d«r« £or ottwr 
sr«Qr« «nd contrscts vhich irt idBlaitrArMl tbi Dlvldloa<^ tht of « 

CDBpr«h«asivi oaT^ScMDt ittfoiattioa «y«t<tt puts a h«avy burdin on chi Division 
bic«u«i ofrcD thi djirAtfaD^tbittAda avslltbU on a pnMat** ootlci tnd th« nlia^iiity 
and validity of rhi data collactid i« wftia dliputad^ 
Eitowmidation 

T*it DlTifllou of SocUl U«lf*re rtcosMod* ^bar tho DHHS >nd tht SiUAti 

Siiict CoBtltru on Chlldrttti To^tb and aui Foalllis Aesiar tba Havajo Trlbi In tbi 
idftotifitftrion and Kq:ui»irioit of fiuidt utiidi Qcce«B«ry tr plaa «Dd ditriiop ■ 
lospr ibiciAiTi n4i3AS^^*^t toforattioo i^^tw^ 



iSSPE KO. j 

Thi Diviflioa of Socitl Uilfati prrAeatiy opirates tbtii child A*.y cwit cflQter« 
vhlch «ti locarid at Sblproclci Hev H«XiC0f^ Forr £iifi&acOf^ ArU^nii And Cbtnlii 
Arlxom. Uh«]i tt» child can cintira an at fall capacity! cho ttnttri coo 

vccooioditi 350 tbildraD vblch l£ .0i6X of all childraA vbo arc botvm ^bi cf 
0-4 yinra oldf Acc^rdiiiiS to Kavajo Arta IndUa Be«ith Sirvlci st»tlstica for FY 1985» 
rhi rotil nuBbor ^f chlid^tn batvi«n tbi a$ia of ^ ^lar* old-J.a 2ti56D^ Tbrrifor«i 
it cUk bi Mid t)tar the Havajo Tribi la veah in prorlding adiquari tbild diy t«rt fo^ 
cltildt«D. 
Bi*«ca*iidatiDfl 

tht Divisioo of Sociii Uilfari ricosattda Cbat rhft DHSS-OROS provid« tichnical 
■lalscinci in id irtti faring «na oticairtlrts ippropriatt fund* for rha tKpansioa of thiid 
diy ZMtt cenrars on tht Ka\raJo Nation^ StcODdij^f tha E>ivialoji of Social Velfan 
r«CDS)end« that thi Sinacr Silicc Coeaittii oii Chiidr^pr Youth md F<&itliG Qak« tviry 
■ ffort ro iocriafl* fundiog for cbiid day cara and »k« »uch futtdv ivailibli co iodian 
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ISSUE WO. 10 

Th« DlvUfon of Siiciil w«l£«r« pr*»eDtly oper«te« flvt group hOB«0 for 
wtjuttluted youtb* At full up«clty* e«cb group host cad sct^ooaodste alx rtaideats 
vtaich i0 ' sibaU percent«$i of the Hav^o Joath nfteding «t^ch helPt Actor^ing ro th« 
tbVAjo Ar«ft IndlAu Htt^Uh S«rvlc« at«tUtic« for ni9S5* th« total nuiiber of thildrtti 
utM> beeweeti tbt ag" of 10-19 yw* old f^ 42»D97* Ivo 3f**r» «fio» tbt lUTjao 
Trib«l Divittion of Public S«f«ty r«part«a thar U7£0 juveniles u*ro «rre«ted vad 
ctjorlry of thcBc JuveafU« ii««dad si>cUl vork Ut«Tveotloo«* Therefore^ It tsa h* 
Mia thAt rlic HAVAjo Ttlbe n««dft group lioat* Aod trftitttcDr prog^^ for xhe yourb. 
Rtccca*nd*t 1 oa i 

The Dmftioa of Sott&l Velf«r« r«toiB4ad« i^bar rba PHBS-OBDiS Provia« tecbol^ 
AESitr^A Id idfttttlfylpg Kod obtAiaittg APProprlaU fuadft for th« exp«neioQ of s^oup 
hoDcA for daliTiqu«nr youth ou tb« HavaJo Nation. Secoodly* the DfvlftloD of Social 
Velf«ri r«c«sBenda thAr tbe 5encr« Selact Coesfttee oo Chil4reD» Tourh «Ad fai&lli«« 
m*ke *v«Ty tffort to Wrea«« futtdit^ for servitfltt t3 dtHtiqiiiQt yourb ADd aAk« aoch 
futids ivnflibU IndlAu tota?unirie«. 
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^^Sive the Children. 
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Creating* fcoa the beautiful country of our ^reat Navajo nation* 

1 would to thank you for your continued gen^ro^ity and support > 

Hany of you hav« waited patiently for vord fron us> 

SAvd ths Children hAS been biicy helping v.^lunteers construct A 
better future for our pftopl«> 1 w>uld like to share vlth you the 
activities of several coonnunittea during the pa<t yeart 



KaibetOj AX and Buertano and Pinedale* have 
been busily conetrticting claple buildings to 
get anuiU laundrORiats going* next year* Kinli- 
chee^ M will join the popular laundromat ven- 
tures* 

Sometime ago* several tfavajo women began weaving 
the world's largest davajo rug> They hoped 
to sell the rug and with the proceeds construct 
A much needed health clinic* Sir^ce then, they 
have been unable to sell the rug since they 
lack marketing «kills> The cottnunity of Ohil- 
chinbetoj A£ approached Save the Children to 
help with funds to sell the rug which is nw 
considered a priceless »usuea pj^ece> Also the 
people of Cottonwood cooaunity helped the elders 
make traditional crafts for sale* 

volunteers in Crownpoint and lyanbitOf HH and 
Tselani and Blue Gap^ A£ coTitinued work on pre- 
school projects* The Chinle and Crownpoint 
volunteers worked on construction projects. 
Chinle renovated an old building* while Crown- 
point volunteers fctiidralsed for e new building. 
The volunteers fro;i the other cocanunities pur-^ 
Chased needed supplies a:)d equlptnent for their 
preechools* 

volunteers in Tuba City* hZ are building a 
canntry with the dew Davn Project sponsored 
by the dava^o Tribe* save the Children fund^ 
also purchased seeds for children to grow seed- 
lings in the greenhouse* 

volunteers in Klagetoh, da^lini, steamboat* 

and Pinon, A£ have been at work on either recreation 
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or pro^octT^for youth. Steamboat is renovating 
a donated building which required pltimbinq 
repairs* Pinon is wording on an outdoor 
baseball field* while parents of Nazlini 
are planning a model playground with the 
assistance of school playground designers, 
Klagetoh volunteers run an after-school dror~in 
center wherft children voluntarily learn to 
raad and write in the Navajo and Spanish 

languages. They also built a basketball court ^ 
and planning a concessionaire kitchen 
and ^ small crafts center* 

Volunteers funded a sinall 'Learn by Doing* 
Project for mentally/physically disabled 
youth who were trained to manage vending 
machines for income. Tree^ were planted 
by the handicapped for the pleasure of the 
disabled patients at the Chinle Horsing Hottie. 

Educational kit£ were planned* warehoused* 
and distributed to 650 children and youth 
isolated in remote areas of the reservation. 
Kits included books^ solar calculators, games* 
puzzles, sewing notions, and fabric for the 
older girls* and tool kits for the older 
boys. Employees of the Navajo Tribe's cowmunity 
development programs assisted with kit delivery. 



This year, the Navajo Indicxn Nation Field Office moved from the 
remote community of Canado to Window Rock* AZ* The purpose of 
the move was for Save the Children to be itK>re accessible to the 
Navetjo comfnunities who are in the NM portion of the reservation. 
In addition^ we are now closer to banks^ garages* and other neces- 
sary businesses. 

In the coming months, we will explore solar applications and con- 
structJion for family day care providers; help the cotnmunities 
work on laundromats to utilize solar hot water heater systems; 
look at ways to be more supportive of the traditional crafts; 
help comunxties prepare business plans^ and so forth. We are 
also doing all we can to enhance the work of our 75 community 
volunteeis. All of the above are samples of our efforts to help 
the communities move toward self-suf f iciency^ so that the children 
in these communjit^es can have a better future, 

Aqam-r thank you for your support from all of us at the field 
office and our SAVE THE CNILDRBN target communities, 

AH CO NE, (Farewell) 



Cloria J- Emerson^ Director 

»a ajo Field Office 

Savt* the Chaldron FodcratJion 
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NAVAJO SCF PHILOSOPHY 



^ Belief in the people. 

• Belief in Navajo communities. 

• Belief in those traditional values and ethos which are 
humanitarian and which emphasize self-reliance and in- 
genuity in solving local problems. 

• Belief in a vision that the Navajo society can become 
economically independent: that the peopie can become 
self-sufficient and provide a quality life for themselves 
and their children while helping thetr community 
members* 
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GOAL 

To foster self-help community 
development on the Navajo 
Reservation through on-going 
programs at the field and target- 
community level. 
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klagetoh 



^ IHTROOyCTlON 

A. Locfi ion/ Physical Descrrptton 

The Conununiiy of Kljgeio^ foCAted within i iimW baun whiCh sloPes wtii 
iron » lar^e wash. Ii also incfufd«s i portio^ of the ^uniajnous Pfaieau thJt 
iorms the baitn, l<>cailon It is approximaiely 18 miles south of Gan^ado, Anzona 
and 24 miles north of Chambers, Aniona cn staie roiJie 63* The chaPier is charac- 
isnied t>V JniersPerses of grass-iandii iagebrushj p*nyon-^ijniPer irees and rgliing 
hMls, A perr^nia! sPrmQ js I0caia<] withrn ^ cnUes cf ihe present chapter house, 
ri h^s biea used to Obiam water smce the iiTii *nhabitanis cam* lo the area 

Klagetoh can characiefizcd as a pan of iwo ^eclOQical and geographical 
subdivisions! the Paimed Oesert and ihe Sieepe area the Defiance Uphft. The 
extreme s*uih wesiern pomon oi the Chapier is <Onsidere<J the Painied Desert area. 
This dry and terraced Pfam giv«^ a **badlands" appearance with hills and occasional 
txPOsed cliffy of muUrColOr* The ^^^^ of ihe chaptter is a siePPe lone « stoP«s 
LiPward lo Ihe DefjanCe uplifij a gtoiogical formation characterised topographically by 
^orrests and rgilins hills The elevation varies shghily as one traveis from east lo 
wesi across the chaPler. ^rom 5000 *n the lower eievauon lo nearly 6300 higher 
areas 



t^'ageEoh is pnmarJ^ a b«d of sedimentary rocK hvith « few regions of ^^Icanic 
a<4ivtly The ProouctiOn of water effected b'^ the age of roChs in an area an^l 
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that is the reason tar their dfsc^jssion here. Rocks in Kla^^toh are from the Triassicr 
JtirrAs&fq jfxj Tertiary Ages. Tnassic being the oldest, Fuel in 'tl probibility 
tourd not be produced and commericallv devel^c<l from the rocks found herer 
however, construction materials a possibility for devetopmont, Thpre are rock^ 
present which would provide pood bin^dir>g «nd Aggregjte nut^iafs. In addition^ 
nmil ot ttie roCks trom the Triassic Age, An alluvium plain is t\so present, which 
h a relatively new geologic occurence, yet most t^aier whkh fills w«lls and can be 
obtained with windmifis rs found in aquifers from thii Plain, 
soils 

As stated above the soils present in Kla^etoh are good binders. They are a 
mijclure of clays and sands. This makes thefn especially textured and a varrable 
decree poriosity 
Hydrology 

The water bearing potential of the rocks represent In the KI;if^toh chaPier 
is good. According to a geohydologic study clone ^n 19S6, the Klagetoh area is 
sufficiently supplies with water for some time to come, Ther« are many windmills 
in the ar£^ which have been converted to,pomPwells and a perrenlal spring 
well depth ranges from 1^ 600 feei^ with an average well depth of about 
ACQ to 450 feel. 



Sumner lemPerdtures are warm in Klageioh^ with temperatures around 95^* 
not uncommon rvinter lemPerali.'^es droP below freezing for most of the winter 
with an average of About ZS^. Total average annual temperature being about 
70^ Average annua* rainfall 4t»ut 2-3**^ Average annual snowfait around 2'7*^ 
ai\d a prevailing ^ird of about lO*2S miles per hour* 



Climate 
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Much of the v«geutlon m Kt>l)vtoh hji b«tn noted for iu wftdrifc. 

Kuntfng wu tmang uhm of tht n^it tttrsctive featur«i of the trtt* w^ter 
avaiUbility m«kvs the abundance of i^tldllfe proliferate, imatt mimmaJ game, birds 
(especially dovei) *t\6 tome of the larger m*mmtU n deer* turkey and sotne of 
the nocturnal m^mmeli exiit. 

Permlu ar« required for hunting In the area and there ii a huniirtg unit 
Wfthin the chapter. 

Fiihing \i Also avaiiaMe Lake, some distance to the ^st of the 

Chapter and another unidentifks lake within Jhe mountains to the east. Permits 
are required to fish. 

B. History/ Background 

The Navajo word for Kiagetoh is Leeyi*tO ('water In the Ground). This refer} 

to the ample water sources in the 'rea. inhabitation date» back to the 1^h cen^ 

tury Prior to 16C4, Navafo inhabitation was scant and on 'ri intermittent basiS 

There are historical accounts Of Ome from CanYOn de Cheliy seeking refuge from 

constant Ute attacks m the Klagetoh area. Stilt, only two famJies permanentiy 

occupies Klagetoh dunr^g tKose years Ounng the fort Sumner perord, One of 

tnose families hid in the mountains diinng the Oav and Obtained food '''(^ 
f 

cornfields in ih^ valley at mght (Collier 3S»49) 

After the LOj>g waikt f^avaJo reoccuPation o\ Klagetoh t^as siot^ Several 
factors contnbutec! to Itus slo\\ r*occuPatjon fort Defiance h^d Oetomc the major 
ratjon-<!tstr<t>uUon cenier as 4 result of the closing ot fort fauntleroy (wtr^ate). 
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As such nur^y famrlie^ took rtsiderKy in and aro^rvl the Fort Defiance^ On\ of Ui« 



honw on an InUrmittent ba*(* during tho*e ye»rs. They llv«d 20 ngies north of 
Fort Oinanct And fnalnUined cornnetd» in Kfa0e*oh during the ^unMnen in i89Cr 
th{$ ftnilly r«ium«d to KI#g«toh for pflnnanent rt^tdocy. 

KI«g«toh W9S an attr£cttv« p'«t« to stitit. Th«r« w«s wild food p]«nt»^ a 
spring with w«Ur for human con^umptfon «nd bountiful gaiM to hunt. Des- 
pite all th«s« qu«rit]es^ M«vajds vrare <Jt»uftded f>^ pttrmanent retirement of 
Kl0g«toh, In rlgniriunt numbers due to the restrictions plaetd upon the area t>y 
Anglo cettle corporations that used the area grazing of livestock. Th^^e cor- 
portions had a central head<iUAters In a priace called Tannersprings a few miles 
southwest of the center of the Klsgetoh convnunity .and used the ^red now know 
or as KtageUh for ^r^zin^a of stock* 

nafvajos nnatly b«gan to settle Permanent in the are^a with t^e establishment 
of the Trading Post* T^e families that have settled in Klagetoh over t*-;e year 
represent inany clans, but during the time of the first trading post the <najor 
cUn famtlies were the Tsi*naaiinM (8lack Streaks of W^d)r HOna'ghaanir (The Ones 
Who Walks Around)r and eve;itually Kinlkheenli (Red House People). 

Nedl Hoggener began that fir^t store and traded with both the Nava^os and 
provided supplies to the An^lo working livestock in the area« The post s^nce 
thM time has had many interesting owners. Some worked well with the Navaios 
living m the area and Promoted their weaving and silver work. There weren't 
many e<;iuipmeni or supplus in the area for making jff« easier and most often 
tasked were accomplished the "hard" way. Residents recalled limes wtnen v^jod ^'^i 
obtained by wagon or dragged one log at a lime by horse. Th^se elderly vtew 
ihe PicK-up collection of wood and water as a "convenience" m comparjson. 



families which had Itved in Kiagetoh are« prU>r to Fort Sumner returned to thdr 
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Traders who brought rnodern cOHventence and means of 4CC0<npt)shing daftv usks 
to tti* mad« good proftt in Klag«toh, 

After Nav^jos beg^n to occupy ttie In numb«rs and as Jt becotne a part 
or the intended Navajo reservation fri th« e^dy 1900, grazing areas btcom« open 
and were used, RtsldefiU tdo of grazing areas that were "like** a dream to watch 
the hories {witd) run on the flats. The rheep would be out there, too along 
side the horses. There would be with the reduction of herds and the beginnings 
of the permit system changes occured in the number of livestock and the la/td had 
begun to diminish in the number and Quantity of dirrerent plants grasses, 

Between the l9Z0's and iSSCs the cccmtiunity experiences many changes. One 
of those changes was the beginning of the chapter house. A man named Jcttn Hunter 
Visited the cctwnunity and be<ame a conwrt to different respected leaders. YeNow 
kPoNcemani and others travelled t^ families wtth^^ the area notifying them of a rew 
My TO discuss the concernsi pro^i^'ns and learn of new$ near Fort Defiance. Soon 
tools and foreman wer« selected to begin construction on a building m which to t^l^ 
meetings for the PurPOfc of the community, 

A BIA Boarding School was started at about the same ttme as the chapter system 
gained ivMKitentum. The school was equjped wtth eie<tnc ty and had ^ capacity 
educate at least 50 students. Many of the older residents of the community remember 
the f*rst boardif*g school. The school was closed m the I95tfs due to * severe water 
shortage that effected Klagetoh. The school buildings are now used for housing 
by residents. It is substandard and hazardous as often clai»roo<ns are used for 
entire families. 

Since those days the chapter has been involved with *he Sod ConserVdtion 
Protects an& Demonstration area »n TannersPrtngs and various other campaigns 
desiOned to improve the quahty of life for residents A new chapter house was 
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constryct*d In t963, to cmm for a highway Rt- 63, i^hkh inUrwt«i} the 
cocnmunUy of Gansdo ^ Chamben, Arizona the Hi^w«y to C«1ilomj«. A 
health clinic and pte^school are the most rtc«nc additions to the community of 
KUg«toh providing needed servicas *nd d smafl nucnber of jobs for resj<<ents^ 

C* Chapter Organj^atron/Admiitistration 

The first oocnmunity representative to the THtMl Cooncil was Yellow policeman. 
Other le^rs sfnce that ttnie havre served the need5 of both the Kla^etoh and wide 
Ruins conwionitles. Ktagetoh Oecame a certified chapter on February IS, 1956. 

Or, Annie v/auneka did cnuch to prc«mte the health needs of t)cth communities 
and 4t present a cfink within proximUy of t>oth co<nrtiunities is named for her. 

The followrn^ is a t>reahdowi> of Chapter Officials and Organisation of 
committees ^d boaros wtt^in the Klagetoh Chapter. 

The 1984, chapter officers it^lude: 
Council Del*flate - JimmJe Mel son 
President : Jack Benally 

Vice President Irvin Hugh Lynch 

Secr«tary/Trea5ure . AmeJra Senal^y 

0. Chapter popuU'fon 

The 1980 Census identified M individuals re^t^frg i^e i^i.tgeto^ C'^apier. 

The BlA Tally of inrolled «/^a|Os rndicaic<i J,0Sj t^- '23ri \avajo fie- 
g«sler«d Voters identjf«ed ^47 mdwiduars 
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II. INFRASTRUCTURE 

t 

This utility was first intfodoced to the chapter tn I930i with the establishment 
of the Boarding) School- After that time installMion of electricity otctired for the 
hosoing within the Baar<lino School compound ThM ^^tectrkity was prodded ai 
the school by utt of a (gas operated) gtnerator. Mvhen the school closed ig53i 
the generator was sold to the current ower (at that time) of th« Ktagetoh Trading 
Post. A resi<*e«t of Kfagetoh relat«ct the foltowing, "It started off when the school 
was closed. That trader had a good thing goin^ with the residents. (^O made 
usi" of the generator tn a business manner. (He made) a deat with the residents 
who wanted electricity e^^tended into their homes He told them tf they fvould 
pay cash for the eiectrkity or trad* (desirable) floods w'th himi he would extend 
electricity into their homes. People would bring horses, sheep etc. to receive 
that electricity. (fiES: C.W.P.L). 

At present it is estimates atMHtt half of th« Ktagetoh residents hav« electricity 
and af^other 50% living in fljore remote areas are without the utility. Those without 
are presented with the prot>lem of Uck of cold storage for food products, and 
ress productive hours than their neighbors. 

water 

water IS not a ma|Or probkm for residents ot Kiagetoh. water is available 
however* most residents would ratner have it within their hofnes. Water must 
t>e hauled by vehicles and ntost peopJe travel an average of 2-2 mires to get ^at^r 
Once a week 'S the a^/Crdge frequency for obtaining water, this of cOors^ <j4^pends 
upon the numtier «nd capacit> of containers used There are six pump wells in the 
rflmm"T^'*Y anfl i P^rreor a l- sp r i rtg. "Very Tc* windmills eidSt. 
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Probrems occur when pumps ar« brok«4^ frozen or arc deliberately broken 
3i^d rtio^c^suntly. The area ^und wells become a problem in the snow or 
during muddy weather. Water for llvesto*", \s obtained from dams that fiH during 
rainfall. Dry spells warrant hauling water in or running Jivestdck grej^ter distances 

C, Sewage 

Th*re dre several waste ^nd waiter disposal la goo/» within the chapter. One 
services the chapter house, ctink and pre-^tfchooL while a larger ttvo^celled fagoon 
services IS honies within old BfA school compound, A thirds services the Trans- 
western Pipeline Gas Commpressor Station's residencies (2 homes and 1 trailer) and 
a fourth is prifttarlly us<d <or tndustrlaE waste and oil and water drainage for the 
Transwes^em Pipeline Compressor Station, 

Any additional construction or the addition of indoor plumbing homes wMl 
roQuife the instaiiation of addilional sewage disposal systems. The present systems 
are maintained by several sources without coortfinstron. 



A Transwestern Pipeline Pum^'ng and compressor station runs B miles east 
of Highway 63. Most of the families in Klagetoh however, do not receive gas from 
Uhis tiae, Many purchase butane boct[ed ^as for cooking within their homes. 



Roads within the area of Klagetoh are alt dirt. Sonne are graded for school 
hus traffic and accesibHi^y to comi^unily facilities Many roads are impassable 
(iunng the winter and i^ainy toonihs. tn Hhe SO*s and €0'^ the Bl/V started projects 
to uPfiarde the condition of unpaved roads within the community. Much m the w*y 
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of tniprov«meiits «re still needed ^ provide optimal travel to the residents of 
KlagetoU 

F. Tr«nsportition 

TransporUtion \i A problem for residents wrthoui personal vehicles. Many 
people itJJI ^iuh^hlke" to their destinttions. Scmt system of co^nmuter transit 
i* needed for residents travelling to tre«s of comnwrcJ^I development. 

The only ptved ro*d within the communtty is state route 63 whkh travels 
north^^outh from Genado ^ Chvnbers, Arizona through the chapter. 

G. Conwnunicatton 

The (nost convnon method of receiving communication is hy way of r^dfo and 
newspaper. Cocmnunicaiions most often'vent t>y mdil and occasionally t^y telephones. 
However* most famJlies are without telephones and very few have television. There 
is a telephone (Mtn. Bel*) located at the chapter house^ hut many times it <foes 
not work. The Navajo Times and Gallup Indeoendent provide the primary sources 
of written news from outside of the community^ whfte tne radto stations of KDJt 
(Kothrook)* Window Rock Station and the Galtup stations are the predominate 
tource of audio news and entertainment. 

Communicatino with others outside the community ts even harder. Therefore, 
travel is relied upon as a means of also* ohtammg informaUon and sociaUzaifon 
w»th others. In emerOenctes the lack of communicatfOn with outside sources ^s 
eKtremely prohibitmg 

H Housing 

Construction Of housmg m the chapter is on a pcrsonat hasi£. There are 
h0use»»,n use that have t^een converted from oid U^ss rooms in the closed Boarding 
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School. Lind has b««n wottidc^wn for purf>oses of constructron of houstn in 13S3, 
G£ and «g«1n 74. H<»h«v/?c, M Preset public housit^ or »tJbsid»l«d units are not 
in eKt^tenc«. 

Housing in the n>or« remote areas i$ either ^og, substandard Insurstto^ boards 
or cinderbtoCrt. Community resldenU h^ve expressed concern over the housing issu^ 
»t th« Ktftgetoh chapter. 

^ Conuniinky FacHItlos 

Ajnon^ th6 f^ilititts within the Klagetoh chapter for copaiunity use ar^, the 
chapter |wu*e, the clinic, the pr*-schoot and thrae church struc\ures^ In addition, 
there is the trading Po$t wh^ch ts used by the cocwmin^ty residents 9$ /ftU as a 
warehouse used for hay, grain, ^nd veNlce storage. 

There was general opinion that w»(n* sort oi recreational facility is necdf^ 
for re'sidertts wanting to engage In sport events »s basketball, volieybill, etc* 

JjL social services 

A- Health Care 

CHR end IHS field nursing staff Provide health services to community people 
in rmre remote areas of the chapter. Tho locM clinic Provides we»-baby checks^ 
geriatric^ and family Practitioner services. Thero ere 4 4}octors« one nurse and 
cfericaf assistant at the clinic. Ityt clinic averages 2000 outpatients visits a year 
end 150 vrsits per (nonth. Pararwdic and wiergency care is from the Sage Wenroriil 
hospital in C^^nado. The ho^prtet there has 5 doctors, IB nurses end about S othei 
per a 'professional nealth svorKcrs on staf' Most residents arc within 20 mfles 
of $ome heaJlh facility 
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K«alth cAre h an «rea th« onnmunitv in ih« pa$l haf $kipP^n«d efforts 
devflopin^ and at pr«s*nt most mds adtquatelv s«rvttd. 

Publk Safety and law Enforcement 

A need e^^tst for pubUc s«f«tv a<)kifpnter,t «nd Itw enforcement in ihe communkv^ 
FJrei are handly by the fire truck frwn Wide Ruins howeveri $m«ri vandalism and 
burgalrtes are becoming rnore contmon. Ptopla h«>^e expressed the desfre to have 
tom« protection within their own community' 

Breaking and entry of pHkute hon^ while owners are Away and vandalisnii of 
public facilities ^e d problem. This problem ^s conipunded when there ar« no 
telephone to receikie assistance durin9 such times ^ The nearest Police skibstation 
in Ganiitoi Arkona^ about 20 miles «way. 

C. Education 

A BIA Boarding School was constructed in Klagetoh in {l\e l$30*s. It serviced 
the community uniil ISBS, when »erfous water shortage forced its f^losure. Since 
then a pre-school was constructed in the days of OWEO and it provided students wit*i 
the necessary start of Iheir educaticnol careers- Afieri Pre'^scKool many studenls 
attend Wide Puins day school for elementary. At the time of junior ^nd high school, 
most students attend the Ganado Pubtlc school. Very few attend other Qoardmg 
Schools or schools outsido of the stM* for therr high school years. 

Prospects for en^Pioyment after their education ^s ^l''" withm the Kiagetoh 



community. Some students attend technical or vaocationaf schools ^hiie others work 
with the railroad. 

The pre-school has 2 teacners anu 2S students* ^ bus dnvcr. cook and small 
admioistration to handte their paperwork. 
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Coriegfl ind ^tudV *t ut>ivef»iti«s Js Pursued by » very umH ntinoritv of 
KU^e^, youth* Of thosft r«celvtng degrees cmployinent Is often ^<>U9ht ootsldc of 
the convnuntty^ In wrf^dow Rock, Fort o«rionce or Ctn^tSo. 

0. Other Social Assistance Services 

S«rvice« are received from the state of Arizona end ^e H^vajo Tribe for 
Kl*g«toh residents. The following i^ t breakdown of such ^ervices^ It does not 
represent a mutualiy exclusive count. That is «nv one resident may receive these 
services If* <>ne or m?ny cornbi nation si- 

VfeJfare - 19 

AFDC - 19 

SSI - 39 

SS - 89 

Disability - 1& 
Pension pjans - ^ 
Medicaid - SO 
GA - &S 

TOTAL • A21 

E ^ Religion 

There is o Catholic Mission ^nd Menonite Missron located wjthin the chapter, 
both pr'ovide services o1 soc^l and religious nature to Communitv residents within 
iheir congregation or mieresied i" converting to their denomrnatrons Assistance 
IS at50 Provided to any resident m emergency situations^ 
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IV. ECONOMIC STATUS 
t 

A. Economic B*se 

Tr«ditionalJyt Klagetoh ecoftomy was tr«tsKl^ on a rvon-cdsh b^asis. After 
the e£Ublish(n«nt of th« trading post, much transaction of business with the traders 
was an ei^change of goods for services. Electricity was fir$t Drought to many 
coinmunitv members through this system of economic barter. 

Additionally* s]lver$jni thing and craft work become ' source of inco<ne '^f* niany 

Navajos in Klagetoh. stiver harnesses ^nd ridtnq gear were in demand from fd- 

lOw Navajos as well as Spanish. ManV families became noterized by the type of 

craft or silvers mithing they had as a specialty. Commissbned work became • re- 
f 

gular source of t ;;ome for dhferent individuals. 

in the early £0*s the Navajo Arts & Crafts Enterprise was established and t 
concerted effort began on the part of the government to locate potential markets 
for craftwork and Silver. Navajo» from Kl^etoh became commissioned producers 
of a variety of art, craft and si Ivors mtthing work. However* since that time the 
demane for these types of work has drastically decreased, A need exist for the 
esublishment of an economic base within the communily either through commercfol 
development or the establishment of sotne mstitution lo pro^^ide for the residents 
of Klik^etoh^s growing population. 

B. f%esourc^ Utilrzation/Devetopment 

Residents of Klagetoh feel their natural resources are ihe hunimg and 
poiential gracing areas. The soil was also mentioned as being especially rich 
and Productive, At Prr^eni there is ro uUIUation o( the natural resources. 

Construction materials could potenlialty t>e commercially developed the 
area is one of the most abundant 'in ifiits'wfiJch produce giood i,iaferiais for con* 
struction. 
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C, Livestock 4 Agriculture 

Mo^t f^fftllres in Klagetoh own she^p and hordes, Thcr« h very ilttte c^tUe 
riised in the area. Many families who <So owo cattle yraie them oulside of tt« 
chapter boundaries. Livestock 9raiir*g is regulated by permlU «nd the'e is ^ 
committee representative (rem twth the wide Ruins And Kligetoh chapters present, 
Llpit vaccfr>«tjons and helth needs ire conunuriity activities. Shearing and *m>oI 
production U done on a f^ersoftal b»«ls. 

Famung is usually done by family units and is a ntych more p<r»onar activity^. 
There is a general area where most fields Are rocated* However, th«se fields 
are tieparted by fences which distrngi.rsh one families field from atioth^r. Some 
People en^jage in ^'was" farming but many of these fields are unprotected from 
ItvGstocIt wliich gra7e and have a potential lo pensh if prcper fencing is not a* 
vailable. 

The Klagetoh Cliapter has an interest in many different asPects of iinpn^ving 
the duality of life of its residents. Among ihose undertaken P(^|ects and P*^' 
pot^ are: 

1. Community Electrification 

This pro;e<l is a fOint venture with the Wide Rutns Chapter to bring etec- 
trrcily to tO families irt the remoie areas of the chapter. This would increasLr 
the nomiber of families with eie<tr1cny in the community to about 601 and greatty 
increase the numDer of Producliv« hours of residents and school children 
2 tva rehouse Servrces 

This would require the rental Of vehicle r«Dair tool muffierr etc 

equipment Attendants withrn the chapter wouJd repair and mstaU maintenance 
CjU* tn vfrhri*t ffMihjuHfT" reshJemc . 
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3* l>i>Anpowtr Trainlf^ 

Thif proltct In conjuncture with th« rur*l eJectrlflcatlon would train v^riom 
cfi*pttr rtsldtnts \n th« bj«fc« to hoos« wiring And insulUtron of ^rectrlcUy. rt 
would many of tht unW^loytd with IncentJv* to develop t skill rn t nwrhet- 
ablt tr^t. 

r n m p mhun ri ir i rrn n o m l n r hnnin p 
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THE NAVAJO NATION 



PETERSON ZAH 




AssfstAnt U.S. Attorns 
District of «ew PTexico 
P.O. Sox 607 

Albut^eeque* ticw Mexico 8?103 

On J«nv«ry lU phlntHfs offered t settlement on tb- Stnostee 
So&r<li:t9 School closure tiatter. That off«r w&s scbse<HiCf\Uy re^ecte<I scverti^ 
nonUis hter by the Oep.artnent t>f the Interior. In reJ«tio9 the offer, the 
Tetter froo the AssMi^ate Solicitor for Intff&n Affairs indicated th4t the 
decision H«s 'btsed on the f«ct tt\^t It Is simply e^oooolc^Tly giife&slMe to 
contlnife CO r^PAlr bi^fldln^s th&t Are lot&ted on this 9eo1o9icany uits*^Me 
sKe/ there Is t 9Q0<f deal of <lMe^tton conceritifi9 Jiist ho^t uAsuKftt^e tKe 
site >s lUfiu^ti perhaps ever>one trould Agree that ft is itQt t site thtt vouid 
be chosen «9ftin for t neyt school to be bir)Tt. 

Mr. ChArJes W. ^twljn, ^ soil irechAnlcs engineer* After reviewing 
the v*riflu5 iai\% «nd I'^'.'tiHgiti^ns whi^h hid Alf^CAdy been 

ACCoffpHshedt st&tL>s: 

] s«e no 1c3s«d1ate or pending foundation Probletas il the 
si te so long As s Ite dr^mt^e Is ;^roper1y CQntroUed. 
Host of the settlements Chat could be expected htfve 
already occurred. Settletnents of the inagnlt^rdes r«borted 
at the Stno^tee :thoo)t ^Tthovgh troubl escne * usually do 
iM7t Indicate tbe need for foi/ndatlon repairs* especially 
In structures that have perfomed satisfactorily for 18 
years. If the Infiltration of H«ter fnto tf'e fogi^dation 
Is eliminated, I see no reason why structure and cosnet^c 
repairs cquM not be b«gun is»t«dlate1y. 

The testljqony of Pavid NewcoAJb* Civil Ingintfr for the B1A« at 
the hearing on the Notion for Temporary Restraining Order and Preltninary 
Znjirnctlon as reported in the Order by Jirdge Oaldocic entered on July 12* I98a« 
Indicated that five building^ in the school ct>e^lex v^ere vnsafe because of 
stroctifral defects and extensive differential settle<stnt. The notions of the 
plaintiff* SAnoste« hoarding School Board* were denied due to the r'nt 
Involved with keeping the school open. There fs a considerable difference of 
opinion on the aoounl Of xion^ >^hfch ifOuld be necessary tO rcftder these 
facilities safe. Engineering experts hired by the Navajo Tribe have gofie on 
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Lrtter to ^A^nofttf H^siUon 
Me ? 



ectrd that the buildingi c«n be wcceisft^lly repaired t^lthotit exteniive work 
OA the found^tlOM. The engineering experts of the Interior e»ert th«t 
treff«ndous «novnti of iK>?ey wot/Id need to te ip«iit and th«t even thi( 
probably be to no «v«l1 or «t beit be « g^rable. 

Ihe flur««v 0/ Indian Affatri <Sld a«ke a <fec4iion. hawevCr, to 
rFr^vate oite building on cappui «nd «/tt1l;e U for A K-l ichool pro^ran. The 
renovation ti hOw cofcplete and the icho&l pfogrnn U tn operation. There are 
at leait two addlttona' bulldlngi on the CA°pui which were not lilted Mr. 
KfHO^b ai ifniafe And Mhtdi c&i^ld econoaitcally be uttUted itr ichool 
dCtivlttei. There ii dtsa9reeei«iit to o^r knoHled9e that theie bulldUgi 
cavld be ec&nonlc«)1y repaired. The&e two bt/lldlngi are Identified ai 
«{0iiaaica1)y repaired. Theie two bulldlAgi ^re identified Ai econcnic^tty 
repaired. Theie txo buildingi are Identified ei BuUdlrg r&^9> a claiirooct 
building and S&36t the initrvi 'ion^l luterlali and center and inechenlCAl rooa. 
The repair e&tii»«t« i^baltted by Ae«rlnd Construct id«i Coo^^any in concert with 
the A^V. SchvAn Aiiociatfi et^^ineerino report in<!lcate th^t the to'^l Coit for 
renovation i>f theie two bvlldlngi ttavitS be )«ii thatt SJS&>000. 

[ believe that another effort ihov)d be nade t« fettle thli Patter 
and bring it to a tii»«1y concluilon w1thoi/t extenitve tUigatton coit. In 
light of the background given ab&ve> Che follow^n^ offer 11 made f«r and on 
behalf of py clienti. 

L The Bureau wo</1d A^ree t^ operate a day ichool Program 
vtilWiT*9 £u1ldirgi I-S(6(3i the ren^odt-led k."hen» dining roota* 
]>Z [639) 4i>(i )-3 (63$) beginning Aoguit. 1566. 

2. The Bureau a$ree( to renovate euUdin^^ 639 and 636. 

3. The Bureau agr«ei xo deiDOllih Buildmgi 62& (athttniitraticn) and 
63S ((ntintenance}> 

4. The Bvreai^ «9reei to turn over the NavaJo Tribe aI' bulldliigi 
not vied for ichoot pro9r«n9i. providing their ule d(>ei not 
conflict xith the operation of the ichool pro^raw. 

I hope that your dlenti wlU fliid thii offer dCCftptablfl. Ple^ie 
call rte if you need additional InforMtton or have 4ueit^oni. 1 exPect to 
tear frofo /<iv loOn. 

Sincerely, 
m WVAJO hA/lON 




Alberjyhal 

Allil/a^t Attorney General 
OeparUitnt of Juitice 
Poit Office Drawer 2010 
Htndow ftock> Arltona 86&1S 
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January 2D, 1966 

Gfiorge Miller^ Chairnan 

\}.%. House of R«[.r«sont at ivej 

Select C<:r«aitt«e on Children! Y'outhj and Families 
3«S House Office Buildin£ Ann«;c 2 
Ha^hlngtODj O.C. 20S1S 

Dear Mr. Hiller: 

Our Social Services Director taUed with Hs. Harsha Habe« ja^t 
week about th« coo«lttee's interest in the conditions and trends 
affecting Native Aa^rlcan children and their fadiltes xn the 
Southwest. I would like subsit soae co&nents fer your consid- 
eration concerning the Ft. McDowell Indian Reservation near Phoe^ 
nix . Aritona. 

The Ft. HcDcwcll Reservation is fortunate in having the foliow- 
ing tribal enterprises operating on the reservation: a pra-schoolj 
a bmgo hall, a sand and gravel business, a nursery^ «nd a f^-ti- 
ing operation. The reservation haa a population of approjciaateiy 
399 person^. Half of this fvoptilatior. is under the age of twenty- 
fivej and 193 are children under the age of sijcteen. 

In spite of the tribal entBtpriaes In operation, there are a sign- 
ificant nuaber of families receiving Aid to Families wxth depend- 
ent Children and/or foodstaaps. We ere not able to provide ejcact 
figures, because the Aritona Depa^rtnent of Economic Security (through 
which these pregraas ate administered) was unAble to provide this. 
Many of the families receiving this assistance at Ft. KcOovell are 
included ir statistics for the nearby Salt River Pi«a-Harieopa In- 
dian Reservation. An average of eight families and/or individuals 
has received General Assistance (through Bureau ef Indian Affairs 
funds>ince the beginning of the current federal fiseai year. 

The primary factors affecting children In this reservation are the 
crowded h<:rusing situation! a high alcohol abuse ir.te, and Inadequate 
supervision of childron by parent. £ighty-five percent of the 
current housing units on the reservation are classified «s substand^ 
ard on the basis of overcrowded conditions. A pr:»pesal has boen re^ 
cently submitted that vould provide for the construction of 134 nev 
hones if funded. 
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p. 2 



TO address the madequdic su^yerv^ts ion of children^ Th« S<vciai 
Services l^rograii has rocentl]^ received funds Through ihe Ad- 
Binisiration for Children* Youih, and Families (Ociaber t9S&-Jun« 1986), 
The funits ar« be^tn; us«d to provide tifO> part tioe parent aid«s to 
work in the cOMunitjr with parents and children in their hOB«s. A 
proposal HiU be submitted to ihe Bureau of Indian Affairs next 

Aonth with the intent of continuing these parent aide services \ 
after the aCVF funds expire. 

Naxt nonth G£D classes and classes to train persons for enplojrBeni 

in The bingo hall wili begin. These classes should be helpful in 

redue ing the current une&pl ojrnent 1 eve 1 at Ft . He Dowel i . f 

To assist s ingie-parent f^silies and those women experiencing their 
first pregnancies* the Social Services Prograa intends to have 
classes in parenting skills. These classes are included in the 
Titic II proposal to be submitted next oonth. 

Recentl]^ the Sociai Services l^rogram obtai^ned state funding {Juv~ 
enile Justice Ftcvcntio.i Act} for a snail prograa in wh^ch ctders 
froQ the coBttunitjr vake present at iuns of e lenents of the Yavapai 
culture to children in eienentarjr school. It. is the intention of 
this prograa to increase the self-imaSe of ttie^e children and thereby 
reduce the rate of alcohol abuse when these children reach adolesc- 
ence. Howev«r4 there is a r^al need for alcoholisa services for both 
juveniles and adults in the coaitunitjr. The nearest Indian coamunitjr 
having an al;:ohollSA program is the Salt River Piaa-^lfBricopa Reser- 
vation. Ft. KcDowell residents have been invited to participate. 
However, the distance {20 sites) creates a significant problem for 
people without cars. The public schools attended b]r the children 
( in l^hoenix suburbs of Fountain Hitls and Mesa) do not have or* 
ganited, preventive alcoholtsia programs* 

I hope This letter will give ihc committee soDe useful inforaation 
regarding the Ft. KcDowell Indian coeaunitjr. If you need further 
information, please feel free to contact me or our Social Services 
Director, ChcrXl Z. Holeoob, at (602) 990-099S. 




Norman Aus t in 
Council {^resident 



xc ; Norman Austin 

Social Services Fite 



J'SO 
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January 7, 19S6 



George Killer 
Select Commit tee on 
Children^ Youth and Families 
3S5 House Office Building 
A.nn^x 2 

Washington, D,C, 2051 5 



Dear Mr* Miller^ 

One of the major issues of concern we have 
seen is anemia, but through the foods and 
education of the li*I*C* Program we are seeing much 
improvement in the hemacrits of cur participants* 

Some of our other majors concerns are obesity, 
which we are trying to help educate people to control, 
as the rate of diabetes on the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation is extremely high. We have a very good 
diabetes and diabetes f^creening program here* We all 
coordinate our efforts to assist and enhance one 
another * 

Short in terconceptual periods for our postnatal 
women is another concern* Many of our participants 
conceive within two (2) months of delivery. I feel 
we really need a good family planning counselor. 

The alcoholism rate here on the USQ ' Reservat Ion 
is very high with aproximately thirty seven (37) 
deaths having been alcohol related in a one year 
period. 

The Drug « Alcohol Program has geared their 
prevention pro^rein to the children a^es eight (8) 
and up to see if v^vention can be more successful 
than previous progra^ns* 

The Community Health Programs visit the ill, 
provide primary health caie and blood pressure 
screening* They also provide transportation if 
necessary for medical treatment. 
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Social Services and Indi<in Chili W«fare Act 
provide counseling and placement if necessary. 

We have an extremely good Recreation Program 
here on the reservation. The Director and his stafx 
keep activities going after shool hours and on all 
weekends and hollday^s to provids physical and mertal 
activities to help with development and assist in 
prevention of substance abuse* 

Because we have been able to receive Federal 
and State funding we are able to assist the people 
in better living standards. I want to express my 
appreciation for both the funding and the concerns 
that have been given that we might continue to 
assist the people here. Thank you. 




Jean p* Bluebird LPN 
WIC Director 
Ute Tribe WIC Program 
Box 193 

Ft. Ducbesne^ Utah 84026 
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PARENTS ANONYi^OUS 



2509 East nilmore Street 
Ptioenix, Arizona $500$ 
Office (602)275 0556 
Cn&is Um (800) 352 0528 



January 21* 1986 



Rep* G&OTg^ Milleti Chairman 

\}^S* House of Representa£;ives 

Select CotffiQitt^ on Childreni Youth and Families 

385 House Office Building Annex 2 

Washingcoflt DX. 20313 

Dear Representative F^illett 

I am writing to suomit testimony to your Cdinnittee regarciing Native 
American issues and the problems we face in Arizona. 

Parents Anonytious of Arizona, a statewide child abuse prevention and 
treatment programt has since July 1982 offered prevention services to 
the urban Indian in Maricopa County, fiative American staff and volunteers 
have been able to provide two very effective prevention services to this 
population - peer self-help support groups? and parent-aide services. 
Geared specifically to iseet the unique cultural nt^edd of the Native 
American, this program was the first nationwide to provide prevention 
and earljT Intervention services to the off -reservation Indian, loo often 
services are only offered Indian families afte^r the abtise and/or neglect 
has occurred. This program is different in that it reaches out to help 
people hopefully prior to "reports" being made to the authorities- 
See attached 1-page description^. 

Parents Anonymous is concerned over the lack of services to off- reservation 
fative Americans, Traditionally, the Indian community has been less vocal 
and less visible a political force In Arizona as compared to other 
minority populations. When funding allocations are isade* it has been 
our experience the agencies with the most p^/lltical clout somehow seem 
to come out better than those that are silent^. Quality of service and 
documented coi^ututy needs seom to take a back sest to those that are 
highly visible, politically active and vocal. 

Our Native American program is such a case in points from our perspective, 
Wheti re<]uestlitg increased allocations for this program (a $14*000 increase) 
from CODAHA Services* Inc, (i^o receives their funding froai the Arizona 
Department of Health Service)* the ou] r Indian program providing prevention 
end early Intervention servlcea in Maricopa Countyt we were denied the 
increase. When we questioned the allocation process, we *^re no^ given 
clear snf^wers. Even after carrying the griev^snce to the t^partmeitt of 
Heclth Sitvlces^ the response was vague. The response to Parents Anonymous 



OamVoM Arv lam Dtdvtttbi* 
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from the Director of the Department of 'lealch Servicest Dr. Lloyd Novlckt 
that child abuse services are a concern of the Department of Economic 
Securit/t atrd chat we should seek additional funds frotn thejn^ 

Ic is ar reality in Arizona* and I am sure nationwide, that clients "slap 
between the cra'iks.^ I believe this even tnore strongly vtien iC comes to 
the Urban Indian population.. Not only do entities argoe whether State 
or Federal dollars should purchase vicesi in Arizona^ Indian families 
are batted between State bureaucracie ^ If you have a child abuse problem, 
go CO DBS. If you are an alcoholic, go the DHS. What happens to scoall 
culturaHy-specific programs like ours when the family experiences multiple 
'problems-^d have many needs, which cannot be comparU»entali2od as easily 
as tr* Hovick would like to have us believe? This is a very real issue 
for Indian people* and the face Chat the Native American Program of Parents 
Anonymous is 'slipping between Che cracks** is an example of this problem.. 
PrograoiSt as well as people *^lip through the cracks," and no one 
really seems to be able to charge it or take responsibility for it 
occuring^ 

If you or your committee have any advice for us on this issuer ^e would 
welcome the informsLion. 

I would also Ixke to make the following recommendations to your committee 
regarding the urban Indxan in Arizona: 

a. Increased outreach mental health services 

b. Transportation to treatment services. 

c* Prevention/education programs that are culturally relevant 
and based on actual need. 

d. Family involvement in ^jrogracoSx 

e. Treatment ser ices that are culturally relevant and 
comprehensive. 

f. Geographic accessibility to services. 

gx Services that attack child abuse and neglect and all aspects 
of family violence.. 

I believe it is through prevention and early intervention services that 
there can be hop<> for today's childi vho will be tomorrow's parent. We 
must help families learn healthier ways Co function in this complex 
society me are to break the cycle of child maltreatment and related 
behatTioral health Problemst problems which have reached epid/^mit pro- 
Dortions in Arizona. 




Kichele Keei 
Executive Director 



Sincerely , 




MRKtrdu 

cc: Governor Bruc* Babbitt 
Arizona Congressmen 
Arizona Le$i»laCors 
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PARENTS ANONYMOUS 



2909£tnnilcnof«Stt»et 
Phoffux. Arizona 85008 

Crisis Unt (800) ZSZ^ZS 



PAREKTS AHOHYHOOS' HmVE AMERlCMi PBOGRAM 



Based on recent repgrca^ over 0HE-4lItXION children Are reportedly abused 
«nd/or tteglected eacn rear In the United Statesr Uet Year u *ltIZOHA> there 
were approxisately X^QOO casea investigated each oonth. PAAEHTS AHONIHQUS 
is a aucceaaful approach toward the prevention of child abuae end neglect r 

^areata Anonjnoua la a »elf-help organization for parents vho «lther have 
ahused end/or aefXected their children In the past* or have the potential to do 
eo not'.. This ocgnnlution vaa founded by en abualve parent In 1^70 In California. 
Since l^70t F^enta Anoayno.^ haa ftrown fron a fev local chapters In California 
to over 1300 chapters worldwide^ 

k natlonel study or the effectlvene»a of ?,k* self-help groups has shown 
that parents ^ito particlpatf'd in a j^roup for lust one aoDth shoved a o^rked 
decrease in verbal abuslvenesSt and rarely was there an instance of physical 
abutfe occurring egaln- When i>arenta becose even oore Involved In the Parenta 
Anonynous prcgraa* they Illicit Increased a«lf*esteenf as veil as* an Increased 
ability to cope vith the stress of everyday life* 

Croup participation helpff co br**^ the barrier of snclal Isoletion* which* 
too often, is the envlronmsnt whlc^ contributes tc the occurrence of child 
abuse and/or neglect incidents.. Joining a ?*k* group can afford the opportunity 
for parents to oake positive chanRes In chelr behavior* their parenting technl* 
ques and their attltudea toward the overall care of the'^ ch.. ;dren* 

In recofaltloo of the p- Sleoa ccnfrontlng the Katlve Aserlcan faaily 
in Arizona, Parents Adonysc s developed a Native American Prograo in 
Maricopa County to assist L ..xes In their adjustment to the dauiands and 
coaplexltlea of urban llrlgg^ This self-help approach acts to keep the 
family in hsmony and together as a unlt« The Parents 'nonynous' jfatlre Amer- 
csA Progra* offers self^elp (totally anonyoou*) groupa to Katlve Arorican 
parents In need of services.. The P.ArK..A... gronpa lueet weekly* and aone of 
the groups provide child care.. There ia no fee for this service. 

Alsof exclusive to the P*A. Native American Program* Is the service pro** 
vldod by our parenticides* These parent-aides service those clients In need 
of a nupportlve, friendly reXatlcnehlp with another parent. The aides visit 
fsmillea every week* providing thea with vital InfcrDstlon on existing ri.sourccSf 
supplriog transportation and» event providing child-care in sooe situations., 
the parent^lde works with the pareat on e one-to-one basia, achieving the 
positive relationship necessary to malntJiin the harf^ny needed for a heppy 
and stabile hooe situation., kll caae recordls are kept confidential.. Tou 
nay request these services directly by celling the Hatlve American Coordinator 
at the nu4ber(s) listed ebove» or you may be referred to the program by some 
other person aad/or organization^ There Is no fee for this service^ 
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